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ForT SIMPSON was established as a 
trading-post of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany about 1821. It was planted with 
fear and trembling, about five hundred 
miles north of the station on Vancouver's 
Island, near the boundary of Russian 
America, and in the midst of the worst 
Indians on the northwest coast. The 
natives, who were divided into different 
tribes or bands, lived in separate villages 
built along the beach near the fort, just 
above high-water mark; their dwellings 
being rude huts, each with its totem 
pole in front and its canoe hauled up on 
the sand when not in use. The white 
men, who were there for the purpose of 
buying furs of the Indians, shut them- 
selves up in their stockade at night, and 
never ventured out singly in the daytime. 
Once a year one of the company’s vessels 
visited the place, bringing the mail and 
a stock of provisions sufficient to last 
twelve months, and took away the furs 
that had accumulated. 

For a full third of a century no steps 
whatever were taken to civilize these 
Indians or to ameliorate in any measure 
their physical, intellectual or moral con- 
dition. At their interior trading-posts 
the Hudson’s Bay Company did contrib- 
ute something towards the support of 
missionaries, its appropriation in 1854 for 
eighteen Protestant missions and one 
school being about $5,000. The Roman 


Catholic missions received, perhaps, one- 
half as much. There was at that time 
no Protestant missionary on the north- 
west coast, and the nearest Roman Catho- 
lic one to Fort Simpson was at Victoria. 
In these thirty years the Indians became 
more degraded, more superstitious and 
more bloodthirsty than before. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company did not sell in- 
toxicating liquors to them, but others did, 
and in their contact with the traders, a 
majority of whom, says a resident in the 
North Pacific country, writing about 
fifteen years ago, ‘‘ have a lower status 
than the veriest unconverted savage,” the 
natives learned none of the virtues of 
civilization while they became imbued 
with many of its worst vices. 

In 1853 the attention of the Church 
Missionary Society, of London, was first 
directed to the deplorable condition of 
the Indians on the Pacific coast of Brit- 
ish America, and three years later a 
series of meetings was held for the pur- 
pose of arousing an interest concern- 
ing them in the Church. At one of 
these gatherings, the evening being 
very stormy, only nine persons at- 
tended. Among those present was a 
young mercantile clerk, William Dun- 
van, who became greatly interested in 
the proposed work. From his child- 
hood he had cherished an ambition to be 
a missionary in a heathen land, and 
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he was at that time thinking of go- 


ing to South America as soon as he 
should have accumulated — sufficient 
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toria was then a village of about two 
hundred people, whose principal busi- 
ness was trading with Indians for furs. 
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FORT SIMPSON. 


funds. For he believed that such a 
mission as he would establish ought to 
be self-supporting, and that he could 
accomplish far better results if he en- 
tered the field relying solely upon his 
own efforts, than if he was allied with 
any missionary society. But the appeal 
made that stormy night, and the argu- 
ments subsequently used, induced him 
to join the Church Missionary Society, 
and he went to Highbury College, Lon- 
don, for some instruction in his work. 
That same year (1856) the United 
States and England agreed to send a 
joint commission to Vancouver's Island 
to adjust the San Juan boundary dis- 
pute, and Captain (now Admiral) James 
C. Prevost, of the Royal Navy, was ap- 
pointed to represent Great Britain on 
that commission. He went out in the 
war steamer ‘‘ Satellite,” and offered 


Mr. Duncan a free passage. They sailed 
in December, and arrived in the harbor 
of Esquimault, the port of Victoria, Van- 
couver’s Island, June 12th, 1857. 


Vic- 


While there, Mr. Duncan was strong- 
ly advised not to go to Fort Simpson, 
which he had already determined upon 
as his destination. He was warned that 
he would certainly be killed by the In- 
dians, and he was cordially invited by 
the Governor to establish his station in 
or near Victoria. But he was not to be 
turned aside from his settled purpose. 
He said to the Governor: ‘‘ You have a 
stockade up there for the protection of 
the people who buy furs. If you will 
permit me to live in that stockade until 
I can speak the Indian language, I will 
take the risk.” The permission was re- 
luctantly given. 

Upon arriving at Fort Simpson in 
October, 1857, Mr. Duncan landed and 
walked up to the stockade to see the offi- 
cer in command. In passing along the 
beach he came to a place where the re- 
mains of a number of human beings 
were scattered about, and was told that 
there had been a fight between two bands 
of Indians a few days before, and that 
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the bodies he saw had been hacked to 
pieces and thrown upon the sand. Such 
a ghastly sight as this, when he first set 
his foot upon shore, must have made a 
horrible impression upon the young man 
who had come to make his home among 
those people. There were then living 
in the stockade twenty-two white men, 
whose principal duty was to protect the 
property there. The gates were careful- 
ly watched in the daytime, only a few 
Indians being allowed to enter at once, 
and at night they were closed and strong- 
ly barred. 

‘About the second day after my ar- 
rival,” says Mr. Duncan, ‘*‘ we were alarm- 
ed by hearing that an Indian had been 
killed close to the stockade. We hur- 
ried up to the gallery, and, looking over 
the pickets, we saw an Indian lying on 
the ground dying. We did not dare to 
do anything for him; we should prob- 
ably have been fired upon if we had in- 
terfered. While we stood there, two 
Indians came out of a house not far off, 
and both of them fired at the poor man 
as he lay there dying. Then we saw 
the canoe of a friendly chief and party 
come across the bay. They proceeded 
to wrap the body in a mat, and took it 
over the bay, and burned it to ashes. I 
saw the smoke ascending from the fire 
that was consuming the body.” 

This was only asample of many hor- 
rible scenes which Mr. Duncan witness- 
ed during the first winter he spent at 
Fort Simpson. One day he was told 
that there was to be a sacrifice of a slave 
woman in the camp. Two or three rea- 
sons were assigned for it. One was that 
it was to take away disgrace from the 
daughter of the old chief, who had been 
suffering some time from a bullet wound 
in her arm. Another was that he did 
not expect his daughter to recover, and 
so killed his slave in order that she might 
prepare for the coming of his daughter 
into the unseen world. A third was that 
it was to celebrate the conferring of some 
high rank upon his daughter. Mr. Dun- 
can did not see the murder, and had no 
opportunity to remonstrate or prevent 
it, but I will repeat his account of what 
he did see, in his own words: 

‘“We heard a noise in the camp,” he 
says, ‘‘and upon going up to the gal- 
lery and looking over the stockade, we 


saw two bands of men leaving different 
portions of the camp, each band headed 
by a naked man who was tossing him- 
self around and assuming’ the most 
fiendish attitudes. The people living in 
the houses near where the corpse had 
been flung into the water had already 
run out and formed themselves into 
groups a good distance away. Each 
band also made peculiar noises with in- 
struments which they carried, until they 
came to the body. Then they surround- 
ed it so that I could not see what was 
going on; but after a while the two bands 
again divided, and I saw each of the two 
naked cannibals with half the body in 
his hands, walking away, followed by 
his party. The two cannibals sat down 
about a hundred yards apart, and the 
body was devoured, or at any rate dis- 
appeared.” 

The two bands of savages mentioned 
in this narrative were the ‘‘ medicine- 
men.” There were three ranks: those 
who tore with their teeth, or ate, human 
bodies, the dog-eaters, and those who 
had no custom of the kind. The initia- 
tion of pupils into the mysteries of the 
medicine-men was the most important 
ceremony of the Indians. During Mr. 
Duncan’s first winter at Fort Simpson, 
there were eight or ten of these initia- 
tions, each party rarely instructing more 
than one pupil at a time. Mr. Duncan’s 
description of this ceremony, so far as 
he was permitted to see it, is as follows: 

‘*Karly in the morning the pupils 
would be out on the beach, or on the 
rocks, in a state of nudity. Each had a 
place in front of his own tribe; nor did 
intense cold interfere in the slightest 
degree. After the poor creature had 
crept about, jerking his head and scream- 
ing for some time, a party of men would 
rush out, and, surrounding him, would 
begin singing. The dog-eating party 
occasionally carried a dead dog to their 
pupil, who forthwith began to tear it in 
the most dog-like manner. The party 
of attendants kept up a low, growling 
noise, or a whoop, which was seconded 
by a screeching noise made from an in- 
strument which they believe to be the 
abode of a spirit. 

‘*In a little time the naked youth 
would start up again, and proceed a few 
yards in a crouching posture, with his 
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arm pushed out behind him, and tossing 
his flowing black hair. All the while he 
is earnestly watched by the group around 
him, and when he pleases to sit down 
they again surround him and begin sing- 
ing. This kind of thing goes on, with 
several little additions, for some time. 
Before the novice finally retires he takes 
a run into every house belonging to his 
tribe, and is followed by his train. When 
this is done, in some cases, he has a ramble 
on the tops of the same houses, during 
which he is anxiously watched by his 
attendants, as if they expected his flight. 
By-and-by he condescends to come down, 
and they then follow him to his den, 
which is signified by a rope made of red 
bark being hung over the doorway, so as 
to prevent any person from ignorantly 
violating its precincts. Noneare allowed 
to enter the house but those connected 
with the art; all I know, therefore, of 
their further proceedings is, that they 
keep up a furious hammering, singing 
and screeching for hours during the day. 

‘‘Of all these parties, none are so 
much dreaded as the cannibals. One 
morning I was called to witness a stir in 
the camp which had been caused by this 
set. When I reached the gallery, I 
saw hundreds of Tchimpseans sitting in 
their canoes, which they had just pushed 
away from the beach. I was told that 
the cannibal party were in search of a 
body to devour, andif they failed to find 
a dead one, it was probable they would 
seize the first living one that came in their 
way; so that all the people living near 
to the cannibal’s house had taken to their 
canoes to escape being torn to pieces. It 
is the custom among these Indians to burn 
their dead; but I suppose for such occa- 
sions they take care to deposit a corpse 
somewhere, in order to satisfy the in- 
human wretches. 

‘*These, then, are some of the things 
and scenes which occur in the day dur- 
ing the winter months, while the nights 
are taken up with amusements—singing 
and dancing. Occasionally the medicine 
parties invite people to their several 
houses, and exhibit tricks before them of 

various kinds. Some of the actors ap- 
pear as bears, while others wear masks, 
the parts of which are moved by strings. 
The great feature of their proceedings is 
to pretend to murder and then to restore 
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to life. Thecannibal, on such occasions, 
is generally supplied with two, three or 
four human bodies, which he tears to 
pieces before his audience. 
sons, either from bravado or as acharm, 
present their arms for him to bite. I 
have seen several whom he has thus bit- 
ten, and I hear that two have died from 
the effects. 

**One very dark night I was told there 
was a moon to see on the beach. 
ing to see, there was an illuminated dise, 
with the figure of a man upon it. The 
water was then very low, and one of the 
conjuring parties had lit up this dise at 
the water’sedge. They made it increase, 
and presently it was a full moon. It was 
an imposing sight. Nothing could be 
seen around it; but the Indians suppose 
that the medicine party are then holding 
converse with the man in the moon. In- 
deed, there is no cause for wonder that 
the poor creatures are deluded, for the 
peculiar noises that were made while all 
around was perfectly still, and the good 
imitation of the moon while all around 
was enveloped in darkness, seemed just 
‘alculated to create weird and supersti- 
tious notions. After a short time the 
moon waned away, and the conjuring 
party returned, whooping, to their house.” 

When Mr. Duncan first arrived at Fort 
Simpson he could not speak a word of 


Several per- 
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the Indian language, and there was 
no one who would teach him. The 


traders used the ‘‘ Chinook jargon,” a 
mixture of English, French and Indian 
words, very limited in its vocabulary, 
containing no terms for the spiritual emo- 
tions, and wholly unfitted for teaching re- 
ligion or industry. The task of learning 
the language was a very difficult one. 
Of course, there were no books to aid 
him; there was no white man who knew 
the tongue, and no Indian who spoke 
English. His method was to take an In- 
dian to his room and communicate ideas 
to him by pantomime, requiring him to 
speak the words or sentences represent- 
ing his action in the Indian language. 
These words, being many times repeated, 
were written down. In this way detached 
sentences were obtained. From these the 
language was dissected and its structure 
learned, and then progress was compar- 
atively rapid. 

At the end of eight months devoted to 














unremitting study of this kind, Mr. Dun- 
can had acquired enough of the language 
to write and speak it tosome extent. He 
found it a very copious and beautiful 
full of imagery, and capable 
of great delicacy of expres- 
sion. It is not difficult to pro- 
nounce, although not easy to 
remember. He can speak it 
now more fluently than Eng- 
lish. 

To illustrate the delicate 
shades of meaning which the 
Indian language is capable of 
expressing, Mr. Duncan re- 
lates the following: One 
Sunday morning one of the 
cannibals, whom he had seen 
tearing the woman, came to 
his service and sat apart from 
the others upon the right of 
the speaker. During theser- 
mon he saw all the congrega- 
tion turn their faces towards 
the cannibal and look alarm- 
ed. He turned and saw the 
cannibal with his hands over 
his eyes as if he was hiding 
them, but nothing more hap- 
pened. This movement was 
repeated twice during the dis- 
course, and at its close Mr. 
Dunean asked one of the con- 
gregation why they all looked 
at the cannibal. 

‘“ Why, sir,” he replied, 
‘you made a mistake; itisa 
wonder that he did not get up 
and bite you, or somebody. 
The fact is, if we had said 
what you did to-day, he 
would certainly have bitten 
somebody.” 

‘* What did I say that was wrong ?” 
asked Mr. Duncan. 

** You said the word ‘ ghost,’ was the 
reply. 

Mr. Duncan supposed he had used the 
word that was the equivalent of “ spirit” 
in English, and did not then know that 
they made the same distinction between 
‘‘spirit” and ‘“‘ ghost” that we do. The 
word ‘‘ ghost” was not to be spoken in 


tongue, 


the presence of the cannibal, lest he should 
bite the one who utters it, or some one 
near him. 

Having acquired the language, Mr. 
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Dunean was able to learn something of 
the mental habits of the Indians, their 
superstitions and beliefs, and to under- 
stand the meaning of their ceremonies. 
He found them the slaves of the worst 





WILLIAM DUNCAN, 


THE MISSIONARY. 


superstitions. They believed that sick- 
ness arises from two causes. Slight in- 
disposition they supposed to be due to 
wandering of the soul from the body. 
At the first departure they said the body 
begins to sicken, and if the soul is not 
captured, brought back and redeposited, 
the body will die. It was the business 
of the medicine-man to catch straying 
souls and bring them back. He carried 
on his person a hollow bone, carved in 
a peculiar way, in which he was sup- 
posed to deposit the souls when capt- 
ured. He was believed also to know 
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whose soul he had caught, and he at 
once announced to the soulless body 
what he had done. He was immediately 
sent for in case of illness, and upon his 
arrival he seated the sick man or woman 
upon a mat and began his incantations, 
shaking his rattle. When he had rede- 
posited the captured soul in the head of 
its owner, he was well paid for his serv- 
ices. 

More the Indians 
thought, might be the result of the spite 
of evil-disposed persons. They said that 
some individuals had the supernatural 
power of conveying a poisonous sub- 
stance into the body—in fact, they 
simply believed in witchcraft. It was 
therefore dangerous to give medicine, 
food or drink to an Indian, lest a subse- 
quent sickness or other calamity should 
be attributed to it, and the benefactor 
pay for his kindness with his life. 

The power of the medicine-men over 
their deluded followers was absolute and 
despotic, and was constantly exercised 
for their own aggrandizement and profit. 
Mr. Dunean relates the following inci- 


serious illness, 
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dent to illustrate this: During 
one of his journeys he visited a 
distant tribe and preached to 
them. Great interest was mani- 
fested in his teaching, and the 
medicine-men were alarmed lest 
their power and authority should 
be destroyed. The next morn- 
ing Mr. Duncan was called to 
witness a Out 
upon the beach was a row of 
Indians vomiting though 
they would throw out their internal 
organs. 

Mr. Dunean inquired of some of his 
Indian friends as to the cause of this 
epidemic sickness, and was told that the 
medicine-men had reasserted their au- 
thority and had assured their dupes that 
some great sickness or other calamity 
would certainly come upon them as a 
result of listening to Mr. Dunean’s words, 
and that the only way of escape would 
be by vomiting out what they had ab- 
sorbed. So the greater part of the tribe 
had taken an emetic and gone out upon 
the beach to spew the missionary’s words 
out of their mouths. 

The wild Indians of the Northwest 
had some beliefs that paved the way for 
the reception of Christianity. In their 
legends they made frequent mention of 
the ‘‘Son of God,” and he was always 
spoken of as a benefactor. They had 
many remarkable legends about 
Satan, and his name in their language 
means ‘‘The Father of Liars.” They 
believed him to be an avaricious being, 
always prowling around seeking some- 


strange scene. 


as 


also 
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thing to satisfy his appetite, and full of 
deceit. 

They had a firm belief in a future ex- 
istence. The Indian word for ‘‘ death ” 
does not convey the same idea as it does 
in English. It is the equivalent of 
‘‘separated,” or parted into two, as a 
rope that has been broken by being sub- 
jected to too much strain. They said of 
an Indian who had just died that he 
‘*had parted,” ‘‘had separated.” They 
had a tradition, also, that earth and 
heaven were once in close proximity to 
each other, so that everything that was 
said in heaven could be heard upon the 
earth, and all the noises of the earth 
were distinctly heard in heaven. Finally 
the children of men on earth became so 
turbulent and caused such a racket that 
the chief in heaven could not sleep, and 
so he just took the earth and pitched it 
as far as it now is from heaven. 

The Indians had some very remark- 
able traditions about the creation. The 
(Yale) crow, they said, was the only 
living thing in the country, which was 
a sunless, chaotic waste, covered with 
water. That he might have rest for the 
sole of his foot, he bade the waters re- 
cede and summoned the sun from his 
hiding-place. Out of the mist that 
arose from the contact of the sun’s rays 
with the moist earth, the crow created 
salmon, and placed them in the lakes 
and rivers. Beasts and birds were also 
made, and each placed in its proper 
habitat. But the racoon was dissatisfied 
with the arrangement of the world ; he 
was lazy, had food enough for a long 
winter, and demanded that that season 
should be five months long. The crow, 
out of consideration for the deer and 
mountain sheep, refused to lengthen the 
winter beyond four months. Seizing 
one of the racoon’s claws, he twisted it 
off, and said, ‘‘the four that remain 
shall be a sign to you forever, that from 
the period when the sun leaves a certain 
point in the heavens till he returns, 
there shall be four months of snow, 
four of rain, and four of summer 
weather.” 

When the winter came the crow him- 
self was in trouble, for he had no shel- 
ter, and no store-house for his salmon. 
So he created two men out of a shower 
of rain, and taught them how to builda 


house, to make rope from the bark of 
trees, and to dry salmon. 

Perhaps the most curious of their le- 
gends was that which accounted for the 
raven coat of the crow. One night, 
while making a tour through his do- 
minions, he stopped at the house of Can- 
nook, a chief, and begged for lodging 
andadrink of water. Can-nook offered 
him a bed, but, on account of the scarcity 
of water, refused to give him anything 
to drink. When all the rest were asleep 
the crow got up to hunt for the water- 
butt, but was heard by Can-nook’s wife, 
who aroused her husband. He, think- 
ing that the crow was about to escape, 
piled logs of gum wood upon the fire. 
The crow made desperate efforts to fly 
through the hole in the roof where the 
smoke escaped, but Can-nook caused the 
smoke to be denser and denser, and 
when the crow finally regained the outer 
air he had black plumage. It was pre- 
viously white. 

These Indians were very proud and 
treacherous. Death alone could wipe 
out an insult, and they lived in constant 
fear lest their character or reputation 
should be in the slightest degree tainted. 
Mr. Duncan relates a story illustrative 
of this, which he heard from some of 
his Indian friends. A woman was in- 
sulted by some two or three passing In- 
dians, who used her name in an indecent 
way. She told her brother, who was a 
chief. He kept the matter secret for 
awhile, brooded over it, and then called 
his young men, and without stating 
what he intended to do, ordered them to 
get him a quantity of fire-wood. They 
obeyed, and a large fire was made in the 
house. He had the door watched, so 
that no one should come near the place. 
The insulted sister of the chief then 
seated herself upon a board, and was 
dressed in her best robes and trinkets. 
When the fire was burning very fierce- 
ly she was lifted with the board upon its 
top, and there, in the presence of all 
her people, was consumed. This was 
done with her own consent. 

Then the brother plotted to destroy 
the principal men of the tribe to which 
those belonged who had insulted his 
sister. Inside the house, near the door, 
he caused a pit to be dug. The door- 
way was low, and there was a high step 
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He invited the tribe to 
a feast, and as they came in, one by 
one, stepping high and bending low, 
they put themselves singly into the 
hands of the assassin inside, who, with 
a club, struck each one on the back of 
the head and pitched him into the pit 
that was ready to receive him. If it 
had not been for the desire of the chief 
to save one man, an old friend, he prob- 
ably would have accomplished his pur- 
pose and destroyed the whole tribe. 
When he that man coming, he 
beckoned him to enter the house by the 
back door and help them sing. He had 
the drum beating and the women sing- 
ing and clapping their hands to drown 
the noises made by the dying people. 
The withdrawal of this one man excited 
the suspicions of those who were follow- 
ing, and the next one succeeded in get- 
ting a peep of what was going on, gave 
a warning to the others, and they es- 
caped. 

The Indians also carried the doctrine 
of retaliation to the utmost extreme. 
If an Indian was killed, their customs 
required that his slayer, and perhaps his 
family should pay for the murder with 
their lives. Then the executioner must 
be killed by the friends of his victim, and 
so on, ad infinitum. These personal 
feuds led to almost continuous fighting. 
They had no tomahawks, but used a 
sharpened bone with which they could 
split open a man’s head. They also had 
stone weapons, made so as to be grasped 
easily in the hand. When they went 
into battle they protected their heads and 
chests by pieces of stiffly cured hide. 

From this brief description of the 
Tchimpsean Indians when Mr. Duncan 
first went among them, it is evident that 
no missionary ever entered a less prom- 
ising field. Other men, laboring among 
similar tribes on the Northwest coast, 
became discouraged. When Mr. Dun- 
ean arrived at Victoria, in June, 1857, 
he found the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries already established there. In 1865, 
Macfie, an English resident in Victoria, 
wrote: ‘‘So hopeless does the moral and 
religious improvement of the aborigines 
in the environs of Victoria appear to the 
Catholic missionaries, that the good 
bishop of that faith in Vancouver's Island 
assured me he felt compelled to give them 
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up to their reprobate courses. These self- 
denying men have toiled longer and 
more assiduously than the agents of any 
other creed for the amelioration of the 
Indians’ condition, and are reluctant to 
abandon the field of missionary oper- 
ations while the least prospect of success 
remains. 

“The bishop of the English Church 
some years ago, erected a school to in- 
struct, reclaim, and elevate the natives: 
an able and zealous clergyman was ap- 
pointed as superintendent of the mission. 
But, as might be expected, the return for 
these well-intentioned appliances has 
been so grievously disproportioned as to 
be quite inappreciable.” 

Mr. Duncan himself was in Victoria 
in October, 1886, and told me that the 
improvement had been very slight in 
the last third of a century among the 
Indians there, with whom he was invited 
to begin his labors thirty years ago, be- 
cause they then were better than those at 
Fort Simpson, and the prospect of sub- 
stantial results was greater. 

Of those who live immediately north 
of Mr. Duncan’s field of operations, Mr. 
Henry W. Elliott, who has published by 
far the best book on Alaska that has yet 
appeared, writing only last year, says: 
Contemplating this Indian church at 
Sitka, which has stood here for nearly 
three-quarters of a century, and then 
glancing over it and into the savage set- 
tlement that nestles in its shadow, it is 
impossible to refrain from expressing a 
few thoughts which arise to my mind 
over the subject of the Indian in regard 
to his conversion to the faith and prac- 
tices of our higher civilization. Nearly 
a whole century has been expended here 
of unflagging endeavor to better and to 
change the inherent nature of these In- 
dians—its full result is before our eyes. 
Go down with me through the smoky, 
reeking, filthy rancheries and note care- 
fully the attitude and occupations of 
these savages, and contrast your obser- 
vation with that so vividly recorded of 
them by Cook, Vancouver, Portlock and 
Dixon, and many other early travelers, 
and tell me in what manner have they 
advanced one step higher than when first 
seen by white men full a hundred years 


ago. You cannot escape the conclusion, 
with this tangible evidence in your 
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grasp, that in attempting to civilize the 

Alaskan Indian, the result is much more 

like extermination, or lingering, deeper 
: : t 


looms up above the smaller buildings, 
the most prominent object in the place. 
If the steamer comes to anchor, a canoe 





THE ‘‘ MUMFORD” CLIMBING A RIFFLE ON STICKEEN RIVER. 


degradation to him, than that which you 
so earnestly desire.” 

The history of the Indians on the 
Northwest Coast, on both sides of Fort 
Simpson, for the last thirty years, is too 
truly given by Catlin’s formula: ‘‘ White 
men — whiskey — tomahawks—scalping- 
knives—guns, powder and ball—small- 
pox—debauchery-—extermination.” 

The Alaska tourist, steaming along 
the coast of British Columbia this sum- 
mer, about seventeen miles south of Fort 
Simpson, may, if the weather is clear, 
perceive upon a beautiful peninsula what 
appears to be a thriving New England 
village. Unlike the Indian ‘settlements 
he has seen, which are strung along the 
beach with no attempt at regularity of 
arrangement, the neat frame houses are 
built upon regular streets. A large 
salmon cannery stands upon the shore, 
and a church, of imposing architecture, 





will probably soon put off to it, but 
while the occupants give evidence by 
their dusky faces and well-marked feat- 
ures that they are full-blooded Indians, 
the blanket has given place to a Euro- 
pean costume; their hair is cut short, the 
paint and savage ornaments have disap- 
peared, and they will probably hail the 
‘aptain in good English, instead of in 
the Chinook jargon. If the tourist goes 
ashore, he will see on every side evi- 
dences of thrift, industry, and a high 
state of civilization. The houses are neat, 
give evidence of having been construct- 
ed by expert mechanics, and each has 
its little garden attached, in which veget- 
ables for family use are raised. These 
dwellings are comfortably furnished, 
and supplied with the conveniences of 
civilization. Photographs, chromos and 
ornaments of home manufacture adorn 
the walls. 
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The lumber from which the village 
has been constructed is supplied by a 
saw-mill situated a few miles out in the 
country, and connected with the village 
by a telephone line. In a blacksmith 
shop the iron implements used in the 
village are made; a brick-yard supplies 
an excellent building material, and a 
planing-mill and sash-and-door factory 
furnish finished lumber, doors and sashes 
ready for glazing. The cannery has a 
capacity of 10,000 cases a year, and is 
marketing about 6,000 cases of salmon, 
beside that which is salted. The fish are 
caught in the Stickeen river, where they 
are found in inexhaustible abundance. 
A steam-launch is used for communica- 
tion between the village and the fishing- 
grounds. The cans used are made, filled, 
soldered, varnished, labeled and packed in 
the village, and the barrels in which the 
salt-fish is marketed are also made there. 
Skins are tanned into leather, and 
that is made into boots and_ shoes. 
Ropes and many other articles are also 
manufactured. The women spin and 
weave the fleece of the mountain goat 
into shawls, blankets and heavy cloths, 
for which there is a ready market 
among the surrounding tribes of In- 
dians. There is a co-operative store in 
which all kinds of groceries, dry-goods, 
ete., are sold at a slight advance above 
cost. A small vessel takes the produce 
of the village—salmon, oil, furs and 
manufactured goods, to Victoria, and re- 
turns with such articles as are needed. 
Regular dividends are declared from the 
profits of these voyages. On one oc- 
casion when the vessel returned from 
Victoria they termed her ‘‘ Ahah” (the 
slave), signifying that she did the work, 
and the owners reaped the benefit. 
There is no liquor saloon in the village 
and no whiskey is sold or drank there. 
The church, which will seat one thou- 
sand people, is the largest and best in 
British Columbia. It was built by the 
people of the village, entirely from ma- 
terials of domestic production, except 
the glass in the windows, and it cost 
$12,000. The church is paid for, and 
the society is not in debt. It is well 
filled every Sunday, all labor being sus- 
pended and the Sabbath being most re- 
ligiously observed. Near the church 
is a large guest-house. Entering, the 
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visitor finds himself in a spacious room 
in the centre of which is a place fora 
fire, with a hole above for the smoke to 
escape, Indian fashion. Opening out 
of this central hall are four lodging- 
rooms, supplied with beds and furniture, 
which visitors are invited to occupy 
free of cost. The school-house is a 
commodious building, comfortably fur- 
nished, and supplied with the necessary 
books and apparatus. Competent teach- 
ers are employed; the attendance in 
the summer is two hundred and fifty; 
in the winter it is greater. A jail is 
provided, and other public buildings 
such as would be found in any thriving, 
civilized village. 

The young men of the village are 
formed into a fire company, uniformed 
in red shirts and appropriate hats, and 
armed with patent fire extinguishers. 
The older men constitute a town council, 
and administer the public affairs of the 
village. On holidays they wear green 
sashes as badges of their office. A brass 
band of fifteen or twenty pieces has been 
instructed by a teacher brought from 
Victoria for that purpose, and they make 
very creditable music. The laws are 
executed by a magistrate and police con- 
stabulary, and there has never been a 
murder in the village since its foundation 
twenty-five years ago. 

The village I have described is Metla- 
kahtla; its population is about eleven 
hundred, and the people are full-blooded 
Indians—the once degraded savages that 
Mr. Duncan found at Fort Simpson in 
1857. They have had no assistance from 
outside except a little voluntary aid, 
which, in the aggregate, would not pay 
the cost of theirchurch. The only white 
men living among them during the 
greater part of the time have been Mr. 
Duncan and the assistants who were oc- 
sasionally sent out to aid him. For six 
years he has not received even the small 
pittance of a missionary’s salary, and he 
has been obliged to depend for his sup- 
port upon the industries which he has 
taught his people to establish. Metla- 
kahtla to-day is the product of a quarter 
of a century’s unselfish, devoted, well- 
directed labor by one man for the civil- 
ization and christianization of a tribe of 
the most unpromising savages that dwelt 
on this continent. 
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How has it been done ? 

As soon as Mr. Duncan had made suf- 
ficient progress with the language, eight 
months after his arrival, he wrote out a 
sermon in the Indian tongue. In the 
meantime a report had been circulated 
widely among the tribes that he had 
brought them a letter or paper which 
was from God. They have no word for 
“book.” They were anxious, therefore, 
to know what he had to say to them. 
He went the first day to nine different 
camps or tribes, for they were all so hos- 
tile and jealous of each other that. he 
could induce no two tribes to come to 
the same meeting. The Indians showed 
great interest—perhaps as much in Mr. 
Dunean’s clothing, his buttons and _ his 
hair as in what he had to say, and were 
very attentive. 

After he was able to talk to them, 
Mr. Duncan very soon gained the con- 
fidence of some of the Indians. His 
whole manner was calculated to win 
their love. His face alone, as a visitor 
to Metlakahtla wrote not long ago, is a 
passport for piety, goodness and benev- 
olence anywhere, and his honest blue 
eyes, his kindly smile and cheery man- 
ner, go straight to the heart of the most 
savage Indian. But his work was by 
no means free from obstacles. One of 
these arose from the selfishness of the 
Indians. They desired to be paid for 
attending his services, after the novelty 
of his preaching had a little worn off. 
It took time, of course, to convince them 
that they had nothing of that kind to 
expect. 

Although very few went regularly to 
church, and some would not go at all, 
Mr. Duncan always found them ready, 
with few exceptions, to listen to him in 
their own homes. In fact, he was a 
welcome guest, and when he entered 
they would place -a box for him to sit 
upon and a mat for his feet, stir up the 
fire so as to make a blaze, and some- 
times they would light a candle (which 
was often a fish), and show him any- 
thing he wished to look at. He was not 
formal in his talks with them around 
their firesides. When he was in a house 
the news would very soon spread abroad, 
and in other houses in close proximity 
there would be silence, so that the in- 
mates of the other houses on each side 


could also hear through the chinks in 
the wall. In this way he was able to 
address from twenty to forty people at 
once. 

Of course the medicine-men who pro- 
fited by their heathenish customs did not 
like to see their people become interested 
in Mr. Dunean’s teaching, and they 
sometimes managed to stir up trouble, 
but he never received bodily harm at 
their hands. For example: He was ad- 
dressing a gathering of Indians one dark 
night, while the cannibal party outside 
were yelling and biting and tearing. The 
people in the house were very much 
alarmed, not so much for their own safety 
as for Mr. Duncan’s, and they offered 
him a mat with which to cover himself. 
They said that one of the cannibals would 
be sure,to come in and bite anybody he 
could get hold of, if not covered up. The 
other inmates of the house took their 
mats and covered themselves. Mr. Dun- 
“an did not care to do that, and said he 
would go out. They warned him not 
to do so. But he took his walking stick 
and went out to go home. When he 
approached the party there was sufficient 
light to see the figures moving about. 
The noise of his feet was heard because 
he had shoes while the Indians wore none. 
Immediately the word was passed among 
them that the white man was there, and 
they stopped their noise and allowed him 
to pass unmolested. 

Mr. Duncan next opened a school in 
the house of a chief in June, 1858, with 
twenty-six children and fifteen adults, 
and in a few months he had in it one 
hundred and forty children and fifty 
adult pupils. By the time it was found 
desirable to build a schoolhouse, enough 
of the Indians were interested to supply 
the material. Some of them brought 
bark for the roof, others planks for the 
floors, and a few even took bark from 
the roofs of their own dwellings and the 
pieces that formed parts of their beds. 
A piece of steel was hung up to serve as 
a bell. 

The most serious trouble that Mr. Dun- 
can had at Fort Simpson was in connec- 
tion with thisschool. About six months 
after it was opened, a principal chief of 
the Tchimpseans, Legiac, undertook to 
close it up. He sent a message to the 
missionary directing him to stop his work. 
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The chief said that his daughter was go- 
ing to heaven, and that she would be 
there a month, and that when she came 
back Mr. Duncan might go on with his 
work. 
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KLAHOWYAH, A STICKEEN SQUAW. 


(After a Sketch by H. W. Elliott.) 


Mr. Duncan replied that he could not 
possibly stop his work. 

Legiac then asked him to suspend for 
a fortnight, and when he would not 
agree to that, requested that he close up 
for a single day, and at last simply that 
he would not strike the bell of the school- 
house when his daughter was coming 
back. Mr. Duncan refused to compro- 
mise even to that extent. 

That afternoon about eight or ten of 
the Indians went to the schoolhouse 
upon the double-quick, rushed in, drove 
all the children out, and bade Mr. Dun- 
ean get out. Then the one who had 
killed the man at the fort gate, soon 
after Mr. Duncan's arrival, stood over 
him and said: ‘* You leave this house ; 
I have killed many a man, and I will 
kill you.” 

Mr. Duncan stood quietly and kept 
his eye upon him. He seemed to waver. 


Then another man shouted out: ‘‘ Cut 
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his head off and give it to me, and I 
will kick it on the beach !” 

That seemed to encourage him, and, 
foaming with rage, he dashed at the 
missionary, raising his hand with a 
murderous - looking knife. 
Just as he was approaching, 
instead of looking his in- 
tended victim in the face, 


his eye glanced past, and 
Mr. Duncan then thought 


that he was giving the sign 
to somebody to stab him from 
behind. He turned around 
and saw an Indian standing 
with a little cape over his 
shoulder, keeping his eyes 
fixed upon the man with the 
knife. Mr. Duncan did not 
know it at the time, but he 
afterwards learned that the 
man with the cape had a pis- 
tol, and that he had told the 
Indians that he would shoot 
the man who killed the white 
man. That Indian was the 
one whom Mr. Duncan had 
employed to assist him in ac- 
quiring the language. Legiac 
himself afterwards became a 
Christian and a very zealous 
preacher. 

During the first year of his 
work at Fort Simpson, Mr. 
Duncan became convinced that satisfac- 
tory results could not be secured under 
such surroundings, although the effect of 
his teaching was already to be seen in a 
change and toning down of the perform- 
ances of the medicine-men. Two things 
retarded his progress: first, contact with 
the white people was demoralizing; sec- 
ond, and worse, it was impossible for the 
Christian Indians, however much they 
might desire it, to change their mode of 
life and adopt the customs of civilization 
so long as they lived with the heathen 
bands and were daily subjected to the sight 
and influence of their ancient customs. 
“If you desire,” says Mr. Duncan, ‘‘to 
train up your child to be a moral, refined, 
useful man or woman, you look very 
carefully after his associations in youth, 
while his habits and character are form- 
ing. You would not expect good results 
from your teaching if after giving him 
instruction you allowed him to spend 
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his days and nights in dens of infamy, 
the associate of criminals. The Indian 
in his savage state is a child. In the 
adult the degradation of his surround- 
ings has already done its work ; in the 
child it is sure to do it, unless he is re- 
moved from them.” The general failure 
of missionary work among Indians Mr. 
Duncan attributes to the causes here in- 
dicated. The work of the church and 
school is neutralized by the home life of 
the savage. 

In 1861 Mr. Dunean began to talk to 
the Indians about the establishment of 
a Christian village, and for a whole year 
improved every opportunity of prepar- 
ing their minds for the change. He se- 
lected a site about fourteen miles from 
Fort Simpson, and in May, 1862, the 
first company departed for the future 
Metlakahtla. Mr. Dunean did not re- 
quire that those who accompanied him 
should be Christians; he only made them 
agree that they would drink no liquor, 
that there should be none of the perform- 
ances of the medicine-men over the sick, 
or any of that heathen folly, and that 
they would not work on Sunday. 

The following is Mr. Duncan's de- 
scription of the removal : ‘‘ The Indians 
came out of their lodges and sat around 
in a semi-circle, watching the proceed- 
ings. They knew something was going 
to happen, but they did not know what. 
When an Indian watches, he sits upon 
the ground, brings his knees up to his 
chin, wraps his mantle round him, puts 
his head down, and, mute and motion- 
less, looks at a distance like a stone. 
Thus they were seated, and the question 
was: Will any one stand out in the 
midst of the scoffing heathen and de- 
clare himself Christian? First there 
came two or three, trembling, and said 
they were willing to go anywhere, and 
to give up all for the blessed Savior’s 
sake. Others were then encouraged ; 
and that day fifty stood forth, and gath- 
ered togethersuch things as they needed, 
put them into their canoes, and away 
they went. On that day every tie was 
broken ; children were separated from 
their parents, husbands from wives, 
brothers from sisters ; houses, land and 
all things were left—such was the power 
at work in their minds. A1Il that were 
ready to go with me occupied six canoes, 


and we numbered about fifty souls,— 
men, women and children. 

‘*Many Indians were seated on the 
beach watching our departure with sol- 
emn and anxious faces, and some prom- 
ised to follow us in a few days. The 
party with me seemed filled with solemn 
joy as we pushed off, feeling that their 
long-looked-for flit had actually com- 
menced. I felt that we were beginning 
an eventful page in the history of this 
poor people, and earnestly sighed to God 
for his help and blessing. 

“The next day, the 28th of May, we 
arrived at our new home about two P. M. 
The Indians I had sent on before with 
the raft, I found hard at work, clearing 
ground and sawing plank. They had 
carried all the raft up the beach, except- 
ing a few heavy beams, erected two tem- 
porary houses, and had planted about 
four bushels of potatoes for me. Every 
night we assembled, a happy family, for 
singing and prayer. I gave an address 
on each occasion from some portion of 
scriptural truth suggested to me by the 
events of the day. 

‘*On the 6th of June a fleet of about 
thirty canoes arrived from Fort Simp- 
son. They formed nearly the whole of 
one tribe, called Keetlahn, with two of 
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their chiefs. We now numbered be- 
tween three and four hundred souls, and 
our evening meetings became truly de- 
lightful.” 

They had to start at the very begin- 
ning. There was the forest to clear, 
houses, a church and a school to build, 
roads to lay out and industries to organ- 
ize. It required a great deal of persua- 
sion to induce the Indians to go back 
from the beach and build their houses in 
a row, leaving aroadway between. They 
liked to have their houses on piles, on 
the shore, partly to enable them to get 


their luggage in and out of their canoes 
sasily, and partly because they enjoyed 
the noise of the waves. The first church 
was built of logs, and would seat about 
six hundred people. It had a place in 
the middle for a fire, and a hole in the 
roof for the escape of the smoke. There 
were no lamps. So impatient were the 
Indians to see and use it that, although 
it was not finished until eight o’clock in 
the evening, they insisted upon having 
a meeting there that night. 

To pay the cost of public works, Mr. 
Duncan instituted a system of taxation. 
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He ealled the Indians together and ex- 
plained to them its principles, and re- 
quested each man to contribute a blanket 
and each boy a shirt as his first tax. He 
did not tax the women. The product of 
the first levy was more than ninety 
blankets and a great number of shirts, 
deer-skins and furs, besides pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs and the like. These articles 
were paid out to those employed upon 
the public works. 

The various industries that I have 
already mentioned as now being carried 
on at Metlakahtla were begun from time 
to time. Mr. Dunean himself gave the 
Indians instruction and was, and is, a 
partner in many of their enterprises. 
These have been profitable, but Mr. Dun- 
ean has invested his dividends, as fast as 
he has received them, in new ventures, 
and has made a will for the disposition 
of his interests, after his death, for the 
benefit of the community. His house is 
like the others and no better furnished, 
and when-he is at home he isthe busiest 
man in Metlakahtla. 

One chief source of anxiety in the 
early days was the question of govern- 
ment. When the Indians left Fort 
Simpson to found, or to join their 
friends in the Christian village, all 
tribal relations were broken and the 
authority of the chiefs renounced. In 
fact they had really had no law but 
their own wills, and their violent pas- 


sions were unrestrained. This could: 


not be changed at once, and some of the 
best of them, in a fit of temper, were 
apt to seize a knife and attempt to take 
life. Mr. Duncan dreaded a murder 
above everything else, for he feared 
that it would be followed by others. He 
selected, therefore, some of the best men 
to act as a police-force, and when he 
procured them caps and belts, they were 
very proud of their distinction. He 
drilled them a little, occasionally. He 
himself was appointed a magistrate by 
the Governor of British Columbia, and 
he made his police the efficient instru- 
ments for the execution of the law. He 
impressed upon them the importance of 
doing their duty fearlessly and impar- 
tially—the necessity, when he put a 
warrant or a summons into their hands, 
of serving it upon the person named, 
even though he be a brother or a friend. 
Vou. VI.--18 


They soon became very efficient. He 
made the swearing-in of these con- 
stables an occasion of great public sol- 
emnity. 

The suppression of the liquor traffic 
was the most diflicult task of all, for, in 
spite of Mr. Dunean’s endeavors, white 
men would occasionally smuggle whiskey 
in, and some of the weaker natives would 
drink it. And so determined was he to 
stop this, that his murder was confidently 
predicted, as the only magistrate in the 
country, stationed about two hundred 
miles south, had been killed by a 
whiskey seller. But he had the ad- 
vantage of being surrounded by people 
who almost unanimously sympathized 
with him in his efforts to break up the 
traffic, and of having the assistance of 
a constabulary foree that, when they 
swore to execute the law, believed it 
their duty to be true to their oaths, and 
in a few years there was not a vestige 
of the traffic left. 

There was one Slavonian who fora 
a long time managed to evade the law, 
but at last he was caught, and he was 
shown no mercy. His vessel was seized, 
and, after the nails and iron in it had 
been saved, it was burned. When the 
owner got back to Victoria he purchased 
a new vessel and threatened to make an- 
other voyage to Mr. Duncan’s dominions, 
and, out of spite, named his ship ‘* The 
Duncan.” But he never appeared in 
the neighborhood of Metlakahtla again. 

Although Mr. Dunean’s whole course 
has been calculated to win the love and 
confidence of the Indians, his rule has 
been firm. One of the first public 
buildings erected was a jail, and the 
whipping post became an established in- 
stitution for the punishment of those 
who threatened to take life. On one 
occasion it became necessary to whip a 
desperately bad man, and the constables 
were afraid that he would afterwards 
kill the one who applied the lash. Mr. 
Dunean told them to blindfold him so 
that he would not know who did the 
whipping. A handkerchief was tied 
about his eyes, and the constable took 
the piece of rope, but he was so nerv- 
ous that he began to talk. Of course 
the man recognized his voice. There- 
upon Mr. Duncan took the piece of rope 
from the constable, and going up to the 
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criminal said: ‘‘I will tell you who is 
going to whip you ; I am going to do it 
myself; do you understand ?” Then he 
whipped him. The culprit is now one 
of the best men in Metlakahtla. 

Another man was just on the point 
of shooting one of the constables. Mr. 
Duncan tied him up in the middle of 
the public square and whipped him. 
That man is still alive, full of spirit, 
and one of the most useful citizens in 
the village. In a speech which he made 
to the Indians not long ago, he said: 
‘I owe everything to Mr. Duncan’s 
whipping. If he had not whipped me I 
would have been a dead man long ago, 
because I should have been sure to mur- 
der somebody, and then I myself should 
have been killed.” In another instance, 
when Mr. Dunean had finished a flog- 
ging, the recipient of the lash turned 
around and said: *‘ Thank you, sir!” 

A more unique mode of punishment 
has been found to be very effective. An 
Indian was doing great harm by calling 
together secret meetings at night and 
trying to persuade the Indians to return 
to heathenism; exalting the ways of 
their fathers, telling them of the good 
old times, and so on. This was hardly 
a crime to be punished with the lash, 
and so Mr. Duncan hoisted a black flag 
upon the staff that stood in the square. 
As soon as it was seen a gloom appeared 
to spread over the entire place. In- 
quiries were at once made as to what 
was the matter and why that flag was 
there. The offender was pointed out, 
and so odious did he become that it was 
simply impossible for him to stay there. 
This was afterwards found to be a very 
convenient means for getting rid of per- 
sons whose presence was a disturbing 
element. 

The respect of these Indians for the 
majesty of the law is well illustrated by 
the following incident: Not very long 
ago an Indian called at Mr. Dunean’s 
house to make acomplaint. The Indian’s 
brother, who lives on Queen Charlotte 
Island, about eighty miles from Metla- 
kahtla, had taken his blankets from him; 
and he requested the missionary to get 
them back. Mr. Duncan replied that if 
he sent a constable so far it would cost 
more than the blankets were worth. But 
he gave the Indian a paper and told him 
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to hand it to the captain of the first ves- 
sel that came to his village, thereby in- 
tending to call up the brother and cause 
justice to be done. About two 
later the Indian returned and reported 
that he had recovered his blankets. Mr. 
Duncan asked him how he had done it, 
and he replied: ‘*‘I showed the letter to 
my brother and he gave me the blank- 
ets.” 

The town council of Metlakahtla has 
already been mentioned. Its members 
are elected by ballot, and the care which 
the voters exercise might well be imi- 
tated in more advanced communities. 
Mr. Duncan relates this incident: <A 
man who stood well in the village, and 
who had always borne an excellent char- 
acter, was nominated for councilman. 
When the ballots were counted one neg- 
ative vote was found. Mr. Duncan was 
surprised, and thought that this ballot 
might have been cast for spite. At any 
rate he thought it would be best not to 
declare the result of the election until 
the next day, and said that he would 
like to see the man who voted no. 

The next morning, early, he saw a 
man watching for an opportunity to 
enter his house without being seen. Mr. 
Dunean asked him what he had against 
the candidate. He replied: **I was in 
his company in a shop, and in transact 
ing business the shopman paid the can- 
didate a dollar too much; he turned to 
me, showed me the money and said: 
‘Shall I keep it ?’ I replied, ‘No; if you 
do I will tell the shopman.’ Then the 
dollar was handed back. I don’t think 
that any man is fit to be a councilman 
who has to ask whether he ought to be 
honest or not.” 

Slavery, polygamy, wife-beating, all 
of which were prevalent among the In- 
dians, were abandoned at Metlakahtla 
and it would be diffeult to find a more 
moral people than these Indians are. 

The civilized Tchimpseans have devel 
oped great aptitude for preaching and 
teaching. A sentence or two from their 
sermons will give an idea of the rich im 
agery they employ. One of them said: 
‘Brethren and sisters, we all know the 
ways of the eagle. The eagle flies high; 
he rests high; he always seeks the top- 
most branch of the highest tree. And 
why? Because he knows that there he is 
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safe from all his enemies. Brethren and 
sisters, Jesus is the topmost branch of 
the highest tree. Let us, like the eagle, 
rest upon the topmost branch of the high- 
est tree—on Jesus; then we, like the eagle, 
ean look with contempt upon all our 
enemies and all our troubles beneath us.” 

Another man who had been very 
vicious and high-tempered, reformed and 
became a preacher. Speaking of him- 
self, one day, he said: ‘*I will tell you 
what I feel myself to be. I am like a 
bundle of weeds floating down the 
stream. I was going down with all my 
sin, like the weeds covered with earth 
and filth; but I came to the rapids, when, 
lo! there was a pole stuck fast and fi m 
in the rock, and I clutched at the pol, 
and there lam now. The stream is pass- 
ing by and washing away my filth. 
Christ to me is the pole. I hold to Him, 
and am safe.” 

This is the story of Mr. Dunean’s re- 
markable work of the last thirty years, 
largely drawn from his own lips, from 
his journals, and from the early reports 
he made to the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, corroborated by the testimony of 
a score of visitors to the Northwest coast 
who have been to Metlakahtla, or learn- 
ed of it from those who have lived in its 
vicinity; by the reports of members of 
the expedition that undertook to lay the 
extension of the Western Union Tele- 
graph line through British Columbia 
and Alaska to Behring Strait, in 1865 
and 1866, and who employed some of 
the Metlakahtla Indians; by officers of 
the Royal Navy and the Hudson's Bay 
Company, and by recent American tour- 
ists to Alaska, who have landed at this 
model Indian village. As an English 
author has said, the tale is stranger than 
fiction; but it is true, and is chiefly val- 
uable for the suggestions it gives of 
methods to be adopted elsewhere for the 
civilization of the red man. 
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The tribal government isan instrument 
of savage, and not of civilized life; it is 
an obstacle to the advancement of the 
Indian. Shall we not break it up and 
bring the red man under a democratic 
form of government, such as exists in 
New England towns, in which all In- 
dians, of whatever tribe, living in the 
same settlement, will be equals? Self- 
government is wonderfully effective in 
calling forth the manly qualities. It has 
solved the perplexing problem of college 
discipline, and, I believe, may be made 
to assist in the solution of the Indian 
question. 

The separation of the Indians who are, 
willing to adopt the ways of civilization’ 
from those who are not, has been demon- 
strated by Mr. Duncan’s experience to be 
almost essential to the making of. satis- 
factory progress. The three hundred 
men, women and children, who first went 
to Metlakahtla with Mr. Dunean, got 
farther away from their savage life in five 
years than any of the Indians of Alaské 
who have been converted to Christianity 
have done in three-quarters of a century. 
As others joined the pioneers they fell 
into the ways of those among whom they 
lived as naturally as a European immi- 
grant adopts American customs; but. 
every Indian who left Metlakahtla and 
returned to his tribe very soon lapsed 
back into savagery. 

Finally, the Indians ought to be taught 
to be self-reliant. While it is the duty 
of the Government to see that the red 
men who are its wards shall not be left 
to starve, it is still more its duty to place 
them as soon as possible in conditions 
where they will be able and obliged to 
support themselves. 

Unfortunately for the Indians of this 
country there are very few men cap- 
able of such self-sacrificing and wisely 
directed devotion as Mr. Dunean has’ 
displayed. 
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Oxtvia heard the front door clang as 
she stood in one of the upper rooms be- 
side Mrs. Ottarson. 

‘* There—he’s gone!” 

"Livia, you look 
funny!” exclaimed her aunt. 
mercy’s sake, what did happen ?” 

‘*T Il tell you,” said Olivia. And with 
a burst of real hysterical laughter and a 
preliminary gasp or two, she began the 
narrative. 


she said. 
seared an’ 
‘* For 
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Spencer Delaplaine walked quietly up- 
town from Washington Square. His 
gouty ailment had not discommoded him 
quite so much as usual, of late. Other- 
wise his health was nearly as good at a 
little past sixty as it had been all those 
years ago, when he stood beside his friend 
Houston Van Rensselaer in the little 
Macdougal street house and saw him 
commit the absolutely tragical faux pas 
of marrying Rosalie Jenks. Delaplaine 
had always lived well, but with discretion. 
He used to say that if it were true every 
man at the age of forty was either a fool 
or his own physician, then he intended 
to take enough care of himself to prove 
an exceptional case: he would not be a 
fool, and he would be much too healthy 
for the need of his own medical services. 
Excess was not so distasteful to him as 
that the fine clarity of his common-sense 
forever taught him its peril. If he had 
been less selfish he might have ended dis- 
astrously as a drunkard, or met some like 
fate, born of his own trespassing indul- 
gences; for he had many traits belonging 
to the confirmed voluptuary, yet did not 
possess the headlong and improvident 
ones too often uppermost in such a nat- 
ure. The evil was with Delaplaine never 
sufficient for the day in such matters; he 
could not rid himself of the to-morrow, 
with its attendant prostration, inertia, 
penance. He had serenely calculated that 
just so much pleasure of a certain physi- 
cal kind would be safe for him, and no 
more. Prudence reared her defensive 
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paling at this boundary, and he never 
passed beyond it. The world accepted 
his reluctance as excellent decorum; it 
was in reality one of those valiant exhibi- 
tions of egotism which are lucky enough 
to lie within strict conventional limits. 
He had always been an inordinately 
selfish man, and he had contrived never 
to let his selfishness transpire. Long 
ago he would have broken all conneec- 
tion with Houston Van Rensselaer if it 


would have repaid him to do so. But 
there was a magic of caste about ‘‘ De- 
laplaine and Van Rensselaer” which 


mere ‘** Delaplaine and Company” would 
never have been able to preserve. His 
own people, the Delaplaines, were all 
dead now, except a few cousins, whom 
he ignored as tiresome, and not of the 
class to which he belonged. He secret- 
ly laughed at there being any such class 
whatever in a republic whose very ex- 
istence was a protest against all aristo- 
cratic principles. But what did he care 
for the inconsistencies and self-contra- 
dictions of the foolish throngs about 
him? His object was to ride securely on 
the topmost crest of the wave, success. 
He could not understand how any ra- 
tional being could endorse any other 
systeni of philosophy. But he was by 
no means a shallow and unreflective 
egotist; false, and indeed disrespectful 
judgment of his aims and tenets would 
spring from such a belief regarding him. 
He had not only studied men thorough- 
ly, and pronounced them for the most 
part fools, with a sprinkling of intellect- 
ual zealots and enthusiasts; he had also 
studied books, guided by an early educa- 
tion, fairly complete when we consider 
that he had been graduated from such 
an institution’ as was Columbia College 


nearly a half century ago. A member 


of fashionable clubs, a diner-out, a con- 
ceded supporter of social dignities and 
formalities, he had nevertheless found 
not a little leisure—through entire free- 
dom from those vices that give the jaded 
palate, the fatigued brain, or the rebuk- 
ing digestion—to read with zest, lucid- 
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ity and mental satisfaction. He had fol- 
lowed most carefully what is called the 
modern movement in thought. He had 
marked many a passage in Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's great series of works; he had 
become so interested in the purely math- 
ematical portion of the ‘* Psychology” 
that he had set himself to the study of 
higher mathematics in order that no page 
of this wonderful work should remain 
dark to him. He delighted in the hy- 
pothesis of Darwin and its powerfully 
convincing deductions; he had no more 
doubt that the intelligent ape was our 
primeval parent than he had assurance 
as to the mythic origin of Adam and 
Eve. He took regularly, and perused 
searchingly, the P< ypular Science Month- 
ly, and kept wary watch, as well, upon 
the English Nineteenth Century and 
Fortnightly Review. He prided himself 
upon being an exact thinker, and ab- 
horred metaphysics, which he contempt- 
uously classed with poetry as among the 
solid stumbling-blocks to civilization. 

The writings of Emerson impressed 
him when in particular moods, but he 
always covertly resented the spells of 
that unique sorcerer, whom he looked on 
as ‘‘spoiled” by the influences of an 
overgrown imagination. He had been 
fascinated by the essays of so supreme 
an idealist and moralist, but rebelled 
against the very charm they exerted. 
‘‘They ‘re fine,” he had once declared 
aloud, late at night, amid the silence of 
his library, after having yielded him- 
self for an hour or so to the piercing 
qualities of their epigram; ‘‘ but they ’re 
bricks without mortar; the ideas in them 
don’t hang together. No wonder they ’ve 
begotten so many gushing tre inscendent- 
alists!” 

Mentally furnished as he was with all 
that is best in the scientific discovery 
and speculation of this unparalleled cent- 
ury, he had still reaped from his volun- 
tary and even fond studies nothing ex- 
cept the most barren materialism. The 
splendid standard of conduct pointed to 
by Herbert Spencer's priceless philosophy 
had not stirred in him a pulse of admir- 
ation. All that Huxley or Buckle or 
Lecky had taught him had been a defer- 
ence to the brain-powers that could thus 
tear the husk of superstition and hum- 
bug from pregnant, irrefutable truth. 


It was all very well for a few men to 
live up to humanitarian theories, if so 
disposed. It was right; he admitted 
that it was right. But now. at sixty or 
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thereabouts, he would probably have 
only ten or fifteen years more to live, 
and he meant to pass through those 
years in comfortable observance of ac- 
cepted formulas. He had made a Will, 
bequeathing all his large fortune to 
well-known and trusted charities. That 
concession (surprising as it would prove 
for the poor cousins who had already 
fixed expectant eyes upon his money) he 
was willing to grant the enlightenment of 
the time. But there his altruism stopped 
short. He was the kind of agnostic 











who might have supplied unnumbered 
texts for denunciators of reigning ra- 
tionalism. The glorious future possi- 
bilities that evolution offers to our race 
had failed spiritually to move him. 
What has been called the ‘‘new relig- 
ion” struck him as being full of prac- 
tical wisdom apart from its exalted phil- 
anthropy. But he still remained an un- 
ruffied idolator of self. He sometimes 
inwardly wondered that the men with 
whom he talked in Wall Street or at the 
club did not guess of what irresponsive 
marble he was made. He often sus- 
pected that some of the women, least 
frivolous and hollow, did guess; but 
then he usually chose, if permissible, 
the company of women in whose fair 
bosoms no hearts beat for the loftier ethi- 
cal needs. He had long ago assured him- 
self that all except handsome women 
were repellent to him. Unless their 
lineaments pleased him, their conversa- 
tion irritated him. It was different, of 
course, with great female personages, 
like Mrs. Auchincloss and Mrs. Satter- 
thwaite. They were not merely women; 
they were majestic portresses at a pala- 
tial gateway; give a woman distinction, 
prerogative, and plainness or maturity 
can be endured in her. That was why 
marriage had such a ghastly side to it; 
two people swore at the altar that they 
would calmly watch one another decay. 
Delaplaine had congratulated himself 
again and again that he had permanent- 
ly escaped the making of so foolish a 
vow. As it was, he had gone along 
through this vale of tears, he felt in- 
clined to think, at a very prosperous 
pace, and he meant to take the rest of 
the journey in equal comfort. He 
might have done a great deal more good 
than he had done; but there would have 
been the concomitant trouble in doing 
the good—and that he chose to avoid. 
Besides, if he spent his money that way, 
it would cease to roll up like a gigantic 
pecuniary snowball. And he wanted it 
so to roll up. There was far less of 
avarice in this desire than of inflexible 
ambition. Wealth meant such domina- 
tion, precedence and supremacy nowa- 
days; the having it in great quantities 
implied a vast deal more than the spend- 
ing it in comparatively small ones. 

A blunder that above all others Dela- 
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plaine never wanted to commit was the 
revelation of his own real bloodless nat- 
ure to those with whom he associated. 
He had no friends, and desired none; he 
held all friendship to be wrought of sen- 
timentality—a mere frangible air-bridge 
swung between the two massive and eal- 
culable passions, hate and love. But he 
had hosts of acquaintances, and these he 
was quite willing to let believe him re- 
markably cold, though not abnormally 
so. When they laughed at his astute or 
shrewd sayings about men and things it 
pleased him to have them laugh. But 
the draughts of penetrative comment he 
drew for them must not be too bitter; he 
liked at least a tincture of sunshine to 
blend with the waters, so that they should 
not taste too acridly of the dark earthy 
cistern whence they had been taken. He 
liked to bear the reputation of a rather 
caustic wit, but it did not at all suit him 
to rend that inner veil which concealed 
his unrelenting pessimism, his contempt 
for the spirit of righteous law filmed 
over by politic obedience to its letter, his 
inveterate distrust of mortality at large, 
his innate faith as to the void nothingness 
which lay behind our whole sublunar 
scheme. He clung very stoutly to the 
outward seeming of daily behavior. We 
were all mere puppets; the entire terres- 
trial proceeding was farcical as a Punchi- 
nello-show; but, meanwhile, being in 
and of the show, he proposed that he 
should play there asone of those puppets 
which make a victorious bow to the spec- 
tators at the fall of the pretty miniature 
curtain. Such arid chaff as this he had 
reaped from contact with the most fecund 
and stimulating minds of an epoch like 
the present. They, the lineal heirs of 
Locke and Bacon, of Spinoza and Comte, 
had taught him only the bigotry of self- 
worship! But aggravating and pitiful 
as it may sound, he had passed years of 
sleek contentment with his garner of 
scoff and lip-service, his harvest of despair 
and hypocrisy. ‘*No one knows much 
about me,” he had more than once tri- 
umphantly meditated, ‘‘ except that Iam 
a flourishing banker, say rather sharp 
things now and then, drop into my pew at 
Grace Church every other Sunday or so, 
have the entrée to all the best houses in 
town and generally deport myself like a 
gentleman. If I live fifteen years longer 
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—and I ought to live twenty, considering 
the care I’ve taken of myself—it will be 
going down hill all that time. This in- 
fernal gout is sure to grow worse as I 
grow older, and each attack nowa- 
days, I find, lays me up fora longer 
period. But what of that? Ishall 
have had more sweet juice from the 
orange of life and less of the harsh 
tang its rind can mingle there, than 
nine-tenths of even the fortunate 
fruit-gatherers. I'll goto my grave 
as one man out of ten thousand 
goes—bah! it would be truer to 
say twenty! My plot is bought in 
Woodlawn, and the order for a 
handsome monument in the middle 
of it is snugly appended to: my 
charitable Will. Al that remains 
for me, now, is to slide as grace- 
fully and becomingly out of the 
nonsensical worry and fluster as 
I’ve acquitted myself respectably 
and commendably while one of its 
participants.” 

So ran the reflections of this con- 
fident manipulator with destiny, 
and so they continued to run, till 
a special day, not long before the begin- 
ning of these pages that faithfully expose 
them, brought him a novel and unantici- 
pated experience. 

One name may stand for this experi- 
It was—Olivia Van Rensselaer. 

He had made jest, at first, of his own 
curious emotional flutter. More than 
once, in former days, he had seriously 
entertained the idea of marriage, but 
had dismissed it before the least compro- 
mising step had been taken. In one in- 
stance the lady had been young, of radiant 
beauty, and the possessor of a copious 
fortune. If report spoke fact she had 
been devotedly attached to Spencer Dela- 
plaine. But all this had happened when 
he was just turning forty, and perhaps 
as brilliantly eligible as any man in the 
metropolis. He had cautiously reviewed 
the advantages and drawbacks, then, of 
a union with so delectable a bride, and 
had affirmed the latter to preponderate. 
It would all be very distinguished and 
noteworthy, he concluded, but it would 
most dictatorially interfere with the com- 
forts of bachelorhood. He could not see 
the use in contracting new ties. Family 
ties, above all others, were mere sugared 


ence, 


pills. A so-called pleasant responsibility 
was none the less burdensome because 
you tried to persuade yourself that you 
were not bowing your back under it. 
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No; he would stay single. An eminent 
marriage would be of no consequence to 
aman like himself. Let the real strug- 
glers mount on that kind of stepping- 
stone; he had gone up too high for the 
necessity of any such assistance. 

Now, having met Olivia two or three 
times after her final return, and when 
the illness of his partner had made direct 
intercourse between himself and her a 
requisite occurrence, his own possible 
marriage dawned upon him in a totally 
new light. Since he had been fifty it had 
indeed not dawned upon him at all; it 
had been relegated to that limbo of un- 
concern where lay not a few abandoned 
projects in similar desuetude. 

But the presence of Olivia, the light 
of her blue eyes, the appealing mel- 
ody of her voice, the indefinable al- 
lurement of her ‘chaste simplicity, had 
touched fibres in his being that he had 
long ago deemed either to be dead or 
never actually living. He had aired 
some grossly pungent opinions upon the 
love of the sexes, in former hours, when 
his tongue tripped more glib at smart 
jeux @esprit than now; but he had never 
spoken half the contemptuous innuendo 
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that slept hidden behind these open dis- 
paragements. Of all the calamities that 
could befall him he had failed to prophesy 
any positive seizure by asentiment. But 
here, he soon realized, was malady of 
more poignant bane. If it did not closely 


or two after it. The very bodily preser- 
vation in which he had exulted, now con- 
fronted him as a jeering excuse for his 
fond transport; this delightful malady 
would never have presumed to attack 
him, at his age, if he had not gone on 
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resemble a passion, then all his past 
acute observation of his fellow creatures 
amounted to little. And athisage! Pah! 
it was clear burlesque! 

To his keen dismay he found himself 
dividing it with the laughter Mephis- 
topheles might have inaudibly bestowed 
on the infatuation of Faust. And yet, 
by some puzzling enigma of* cireum- 
stance, he enacted both these rédles in 
the strangely unexpected drama. It was 
in vain that he called upon all the grim- 
mest resources of a humor at no time 
genial. He likened himself with no avail 
to a gouty and superannuated Romeo. 
Self-scorn would not serve him. The 
sun in Olivia’s tresses beamed to him no 
less vividly; nor did the elusive dimple 
in her roseleaf of a cheek obey less flex- 
ibly her awaited smile. 

He was in love at last—he, who had 
asserted love to be a folly of the senses, 
rampant in youth and extinct a decade 


judiciously husbanding enough prime 
vitality for its maintenance. There were 
two three women in New York society 
whom for some time it had amused him 
to make the recipients of his loyal, 
though harmless gallantries. Mrs. Sat- 
terthwaite was one of these. He would be 
sure, a few years ago, either to seat him 
self in her box at the opera during some 
portion of the evening, or to hover near it 
if it were too full for entrance—as those 
old boxes in the horseshoe of the Academy 
of Music were easily rendered. At many 
a ball, reception or dinner, he would ex- 
change with her words of gayety, gossip, 
or a certain sort of flirtation in whose 
art he was the supplest of adepts, and 
she was very far from inefficient. The 
world knew him as one of Mrs. Satter- 
thwaite’s unfailing devotees ; and matrons 
of her years, even when they are the 
chatelaines of superb establishments 
and give banquets where the wines 
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defy detraction, are rarely troubled by a 
plethora of devotees. After a rather pro- 
longed battle with the new feelings that 
possessed him, Delaplaine determined to 
seek the advice of Mrs. Satterthwaite. 
He selected a particular evening when 
he was almost confident she would be at 
home, and he went early in order to an- 
ticipate other visitors. But almost the 
first ray that shot from her steely eyes 
weakened his resolution. And when her 
smile came, seeming to give her lips a 
cruel curl that he had never noticed un- 
til now, he abandoned his purpose alto- 
gether. How that smile would change 
into pitiless ironic laughter if she knew 
the truth! And what a fool he had been 
to dream of telling her! ‘Ill put the 
Atlantic between me and that girl!” he 
swore to himself, later in the evening. 
‘“This is just the season for the Riviera, 
and I’ve never seen half enough of it.” 
But he did not go to the Riviera. He 
stayed in New York, and felt the clutch 
of this astounding passion tighten about 
his heart, and so tell him that a heart 
was really there. His self-humiliation 
was, meanwhile, proportionate to his 
enchantment. During the interviews 
that he held with Olivia previous to that 
final meeting which has been described 
in detail, he battled silently against the 
impulse to disclose his secret, as though 
it involved rank disgrace. Like nearly 
all in whom love of self is paramount, 
he was acutely sensitive to ridicule. 
There is no doubt that he underwent 
severe suffering while he pictured the 
amazement, quickly succeeded by repul- 
sion, which his amatory confession might 
cause. He mutely groaned beneath the 
curse of his gray hairs and wrinkles as 
perhaps few of his sex have ever groaned 
before. And here was just the girl to 
show him, with all the unvarnished 
frankness of maidenhood, how delicious 
an old fool he had made of himself! 
Still, all this time his worldliness was 
counseling hope to him. Old as he was, 
he was not too old to marry a blooming 
young bride. Men had done it before, 
when their purses were as well-lined as 
his own. There was no young suitor in 
the field, either, and that counted for 
much. Then, if her father died (as die 
he must, said the doctors), she would be 
left to face the intelligence of his past 


ruinous disbursements. In her alarm, 
her bewilderment, why should she not 
grasp at the first strong hand of help 
prottered her? He found himself ardent- 
ly wishing that she were a few years 
older, and that he yet cared for her as 
he did now. She would be sure not to 
hesitate then. No full-grown woman, 
who had outlived the early romantic 
quivers and illusions, ever did hesitate 
to marry where lay her best vantage of 
wealth and position. They were all 
alike; the lover with the languishing 
eyes and the slim bank account was 
sent off begging, and the plain-featured 
or elderly wooer with the fat income 
carried his point. Oh, yes, he had seen 
it work like this a hundred times. But 
Olivia was not a full-grown woman: 
there, seemed to rise the dreaded impedi- 
ment. That devilish romanticism which 
perpetually went with girls of her age, 
might put up a barrier as powerful as if 
she were some demoiselle of the sang 
azur and he merely the American gen- 
tleman of means that he rated himself. 
He had chosen to let his friend, Mrs. 
Satterthwaite, and her ultra-patrician 
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sister, be the emissaries who should first 
impart the unpalatable tidings. That 
was unquestionably the neater plan. He 
would appear a little later—as we are 
aware that he did appear. He had not 
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been at all sure that he would then make 
to Olivia the disclosure he longed to 
make. No palpitating lover of one-and- 
twenty could have been more uncertain 
as to the exact moment favorable for 
‘* speaking out ” than this grizzly veteran 
of untold tact and duplicity. But the 
time had arrived when Olivia had an- 
nounced to him her intention of earning 
her own livelihood—and with that abom- 
inable person, Mrs. Ottarson! He had 
met the girl’s affirmation with a little 
rush of cynicism, at first; that had been 
irreversible with him; he could no more 
have helped it than he could have helped 
his baldness or his attenuation. But 
afterward the chance for unreserved 
avowal had seemed to lie just here. It 
hardly appeared conceivable that Olivia 
would prefer paid servitude under Mrs. 
Ottarson to driving in her own carriage 
as Mrs. Spencer Delaplaine. 

That she had treated him precisely as 
she had done he did not think at all sur- 
prising: It would have been highly im- 
probable that such a girl should do any- 
thing else. A week—perhapseven a day 
—might change her mood, her point of 
view. Besides, that unutterable Mrs. 
Ottarson, with all her villanies against 
the Queen’s English, was not quite dunce 
enough to advise the discountenancing 
of a match like this. And yet, who could 
tell? The woman might be one of those 
who read the Weekly Wake-Me-Up, or 
some similar harrowing sheet, where they 
printed stories of how Luella wedded the 
penniless young painter and drew herself 
up to her full height, and smiled haught- 
ily, when his wealthy but wrinkled rival 
begged for her lily hand. 

He would not by any means retire 
from the contest. He would simply 
silence his guns and watch the enemy’s 
movements as best he might. Thus he 
decided, that same evening, as he crossed 
the big, lonely, dusky square, and moved 
up along the lower portion of Fifth Ave- 
nue. It is always quiet here, with no 
rattle of omnibus-wheels or jingle of 
car-bells. Delaplaine’s residence was not 
far away, in West Tenth Street. He 
owned and occupied a rather spacious 
house there; he had done so for years, 
not liking to dine regularly at his club, 
bachelor though he was. There were too 


few men of the very first grade, he had 
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long ago made up his mind, who lived in 


this way on our side of the ocean. Be- 
sides, he dined out a great deal all 
through the season, and he liked to 


return these dinners in kind, with the 
mark on them of his own ménage and 
his own chef. Occasionally he would 


give an evening reception, at which 
every appointment was perfect, with 


some reigning lady of fashion to wel- 
come the guests in his company. The 
year that Emmeline Satterthwaite came 
out he isssued cards for a brilliant ball 
in her honor—a signal of such profound 
civility to the young lady’s mamma and 
herself that envy seized the weapon of 
gossip, as it so often does when it can 
find one within reach. It asserted that 
‘*Of course the ball was beautiful, anda 
success, and all that, but then one couldn't 
refrain from asking whether it was just 
in the nicest taste or no.” Delaplaine and 
Mrs. Satterthwaite heard some of these 
affectionate hints, and laughed together 
over them. The lady herself was not 
at all bored, but not half so much amused 
as she would have liked to be. She was 
too many rungs of the social ladder above 
nearly all these jealous beings to care for 
whatever spiteful pellets they might fling 
from ambush. But the ball had conferred 
great joy upon her for one conspicuous 
reason: the Auchinclosses had never had 
a like honor bestowed on their Madeleine: 
and they would have thought it an un- 


deniable honor. Severely as Letitia 
Auchincloss ‘‘ weeded ” her list, she had 


never dreamed of supposing that her 
brother ’s partner could hold any but au 
honorable place there. 

Delaplaine ascended the soft-carpeted 
stairs of his commodious home, to-night, 
and felt what a rich frame it would 
make for the living picture which he 
was bent upon surrounding by it. And 
she was of the Van Rensselaer blood, too. 
If he had believed in a Providence, he 
would have been strongly inclined to 
thank it for that agreeable fact. The 
entire mansion was already most suit- 
ably prepared for the entrance of a bride. 
The drawing-rooms were a nonpareil 
of elegance and comfort. The upper 
chambers, divided one from another by 
silken portiéres, needed no fresh grace 
of decoration. Costly paintings and 
engravings lined every wall, for Dela- 
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plaine loved Art, as many men of 
just his temperament do; he had pur- 
chased a Bouguereau and a Gérdme, a 
Toulmouche and a De Jonghe, and a 
little. Meissonier at some huge price. No 
Corot, however, was to be found in his 
dwelling; he considered Corot a hum- 
bug, and Daubigny, Rousseau, Dupré, 
humbugs as well. They were quite too 
idealistic to gratify him. He execrated 
artists who strove to paint the unpaint- 
able. There was enough reality to put 
on canvas; why strive to put impossible 
dreams there? 

His great tufted easy-chair was wait- 
ing for him in his library at the rear of 
the house, on its second story. The lamp 
of Japanese bronze on his reading-table 
beamed to him its old suave welcome 
behind a rosy shade. A genial flame 
writhed and sparkled from two burly 
logs on the low hearth, with its gleam- 
ing andirons and its glassy tilework. 
A valet was within easy call. To touch 
the little silver bell on the book-loaded 
table and summon him was no more dif- 
ficult than to reach out a hand, take up 
the last copy of a noted English review, 
and find out what new American author 
it had vented its insular spleen upon. 

‘*She would like all this,” he said to 
himself, surveying the apartment, with 
its low book-cases, its precious bits of 
sculpture and bric-a-brac picked up 
abroad, its prostrate gorgeousness of 
Turkish rugs, its tapestries, its tasteful 
and luxurious air of faultless bien étre. 
At the same time he recalled the exquis- 
ite arrangement of other rooms, visited 
perhaps but once a fortnight or still 
more seldom, yet always kept in the 
most irreproachable order by a body of 
trained servants. His entire establish- 
ment was an ornate monumental tribute 
to his own selfishness. 

He lit a cigar. He never smoked 
more than two cigars during the twenty- 
four hours: one after dining and one a 
little before bed-time. As he sank into 
the big cushioned chair and puffed forth 
the first blue clouds from a Cuban to- 
bacco imported by himself, he faintly 
repeated, half aloud, the reflection which 
had before been a silent one: 

‘*She would like all this.” 

He meant that she should not only 
like it, but marry to get it. He had not 


by any means done with Olivia Van 
Rensselaer yet. Indeed, the longer that 
he sat musing and smoking there in his 
library, the more convinced he felt that 
now the ice had been once fairly broken, 
the true line of action had begun. 


Meanwhile, at this same hour, Olivia 
was saying, very earnestly yet sedately, 
to Mrs. Ottarson: 

‘*T don’t think it possible that he re- 
ally could care for me—an old man like 
that. Do you, Aunt Thyrza ?” 

‘*Oh, I s’pose so!” cried Mrs. Ottar- 
son, in her galvanic style; ‘‘ they some- 
times do, “Livia. But it’s too awful to 
think of you goin’ that way! Mercy 
sakes! I don’t see how you kep’ a 
straight face. J couldn’t, ’f I’d been 
twenty years ’r so younger an’ he ’d said 
it to me.” 

‘*Tt would have been dreadful to laugh,” 
answered Olivia. ‘‘It would have been 
insulting, you know.” 

“Oh, yes. Of course it would.” 4 
Mrs. Ottarson wore a meditative look for 
amoment. ‘‘’Livia,” she presently mur- 
mured, all the celerity and levity gone 
from her tones, ‘‘I dare say there ’s plen- 
ty that would call it an el’gant thing 
f’ you. There’s mothers that would al- 
most drag a girl o’ theirs to the altar if 
she got such a chance o’ goin’ there. 
Oh, yes. I know this world, if any one 
does.” Here she paused again, and a 
curious, drawn, perplexed, irritated look 
showed itself about the corners of her 
mouth. ‘I mus’ say, ‘Livia, that I 
would like t’ see you his widow.” 

‘Oh, Aunt Thyrza!” 

‘*T’d like if you’d been all through 
the hateful part of it an’ come to the 
part worth havin’.” 

‘Oh, Aunt Thyrza,” still pleaded the 
girl; ‘‘don’t!” 

‘*T can’t help it when I think o’ that 
sumpshus house o’ his there in Tenth 
Street, an’ the carriage I’ve seen him 
ridin’ along the Fifth Av'nu’ in. Nobody 
dis’proves of ’t more’n I do when ’t 
comes to a girl downright sellin’ herself. 
No, indeed! But when I think o’ that 
carriage, Livia, with two men up on the 
box in bottle-green liv’ry, and nobody 
inside but just him, w’y, ’t seems to me 
*t if some girl was n't hankerin’ par- 
tic’lar after young comp’ny, she might 
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kind o’ jus’ shut her eyes an’ take the 
jump!” 

Olivia broke into a laugh, but at the 
same time she went up to her aunt and 
playfully put one hand over the lady’s 
mouth, as if to forbid further volubility 
in at least a single direction. 

‘*T’m not going to shut my eyes and 
take any such jump,” she exclaimed. 
‘““And I know very well that you 
wouldn't either wish or advise it . 
But what I propose, with your permis- 
sion, to do very soon, Aunt Thyrza, is to 
move myself and my few possessions 
out of this house. Your people need 
you—I’m certain of it. Before very long 
I hope to make them feel as if they need- 
ed me too. I only hope I can get on 
half as well there as Ida Strang did. 
It’s just as if she left you to give me a 
chance, but J shall never leave you for 
any such reason as hers. I intend never 
to marry, Aunt Thyrza, as long as [| live. 
. . . Perhaps we can manage to start 
for Twenty-Third Street by to-morrow 
afternoon. Don’t you believe it will be 
possible? I want to go as soon as that. 
It my aunts come again, or if he should 
come, I want them to find me there with 
you. That will simply settle everything. 
Now let us try if we can’t get away by 
to-morrow !” 


VI. 


They did try, and succeeded. That 
next day, with its hurry of packing, cost 
Olivia a good many pangs. But she con- 
soled herself somewhat by thinking that 
possibly, if the day were less busy, 
she would have had time to suffer much 
more poignantly. Not the least of her 
trials came in the discharge of her 
French maid, a girl to whom she had 
become attached while abroad, and to 
whom the necessity of imparting full 
reasons for their sudden separation was 
trying enough. In the hasty collection 
of all those possessions to’ which she 
knew that she had a personal right, 
Olivia came inevitably upon not a few 
tokens that brimmed her eyes with filial 
tears. The bitter thought was already 
at work within her soul that the father 
she mourned had treated her with heed- 
less cruelty. She strove against the dis- 
tressing influences of such a reflection, 
however, and in a spirit of courage no 
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less dutiful than pathetic, we have heard 
her tell Mrs. Ottarson that she believed 
it would form her chief sorrow hereaft- 
er, in thinking of her father, to recall 
how he must have suffered when mone- 
tary perplexities assailed him. But now, 
already, she could feel the impulse of 
reproach and blame cloud and mar for 
her the tender brightness of his memory. 
Her clear comprehension of moral ob- 
liquity, whenever and wherever met, 
compelled her to pass condemning judg- 
ment upon his actions. And she disliked 
to have his image in succeeding time rise 
before her with this blur across it, of un- 
conquerable resentment. It would be so 
unhappy a thing to go on seeking ex- 
cuses for him, and perhaps never light- 
ing on one that was truly adequate! 
He had so long been her ideal of gentle- 
men that it was like putting out the 
sacred tripod-flames in a temple to dis- 
continue accrediting him with virtue 
above the reach of condonation! 

She had, as yet, no conception of how 
mordant were to be the changes in her 
life. Eager to avoid dependence where 
a girl of weaker parts would have al- 
most thankfully grasped the chance of 
securing it, she had wholly miscalcu- 
lated her own strength to enter among 
surroundings new in the sense of an un- 
imagined novelty. The dismissal of her 
French maid was but a faintly unpleas- 
ant prelude to graver sacrifices. Step- 
ping, the self-supposed heiress of a large 
property, down from a home which but 
yesterday she had looked on as inalien- 
ably her own, into a boarding-house ful] 
of people with whose types and charac- 
teristics she was entirely unacquainted 
and quickly prepared to disagree, meant 
a great Ceal more than fancy at its ablest 
flight could have informed her. It need- 
ed considerable effort for Mrs. Ottarson 
and herself to get away from the Wash- 
ington Square residence, in the meaning 
of an absolute and final departure, be- 
fore about half-past three o’clock that 
afternoon. But they accomplished the 
feat, and Olivia left with a certainty 
that she should find her baggage depos- 
ited at the abode of her aunt some time 
before she herself arrived there. 

It was one of those thoroughly prosaic 
red-brick, high-stooped houses in the west 
portion of Twenty-Third Street, between 
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Seventh and Eighth Avenues, for which 
that most monotonous locality deserves 
anything but celebrating mention! There 
is probably no large city within the 
present ken of those versed in the topog- 
raphy of such progression, that has 
grown as unpicturesquely as New York 
has done. For years it increased the 
number of its streets with an attention 
to quiet ugliness of outline that gave no 
promise of the lovely Central Park des- 
tined as a sort of metropolitan repent- 
ance for past misdeeds. From North 
River to East the hideous avenues have 
swept, one after another, across town. 
Smartness of exterior has now and then 
cropped out in the brown-stone front 
and the plate-glass window-pane, but ex- 
cept for the expression of a certain high- 
stepping, dapper gentility, there is not 
much relief from prevalent uncouthness 
anywhere between Waverley Place and 
Fifty-Seventh Street. Here the true 
architectural fire leaps into creditable 
blaze, and a half-suburban stroll up 
through Harlem, and even. beyond it, 
will easily make us ready to prophesy 
how beautiful, how imperial a city New 
York may one day become, when all 
the eyes that now mark the domain of 
its growing grandeur have long ago been 
sightless! 

Mrs. Ottarson’s boarding-house might 
just as well have been either of its next- 
door neighbors, for any outward indi- 
viduality presented by it. But inside, it 
was probably cleaner than a good many of 
its fellow boarding-houses. Its proprie- 
tress endeavored to keep it so, and not 
without fair success. But the dinginess, 
the shabbiness, the wear and tear, the out- 
at-elbows and down-at-the-heel look of 
nearly everything, she would have found 
it hard enough to rectify. She had al- 
ways managed to hold her own with 
her boarders, while never attempting to 
overawe them by the slightest assump- 
tion of undue majesty; it was extraor- 
dinary how skilfully she contrived to 
steer between austerity on the one hand 
and over-humility on the other. Such 
a position as hers it is not easy to assert 
and maintain; but she had done both 
for a number of years with excellent 
success. Her boarders were for the 
most part fond of her, and three or four 
of them had followed her to these ampler 


quarters from a narrow and much infer- 
ior house in Greenwich Avenue. Others 
were the result of her improved facilities 
of accommodation, and one or two of 
these latter she regarded with pride as 
the living evidence f her rise in the 
world. The day of her home-coming 
was indeed an eventful day for the 
boarders. Hearing that it was near and 
probable, they had ‘‘ clubbed together,” 
as they called the operation, and pur- 
chased a water-pitcher of sufficient splen- 
dor to glare down the idea of its not be- 
ing silver, though in reality but ‘‘ war- 
ranted” plate— whatever that epithet 
may mean. Considering that every 
boarder in the house would most prob- 
ably make use of this pitcher quite as 
often as Mrs. Ottarson would do, there 
was an apparent lack of self-forgetful- 
ness in the nature of the gift that might 
wickedly have tempted a humorist. It 
was to be formally presented at the first 
dinner over which their returned land- 
lady (who had so nobly devoted herself 
to the dying hours of an aristocratic 
brother-in-law) should hereafter preside. 

‘*Here’s your room, *Livia,” said Mrs. 
Ottarson, after she and her niece had 
ascended two flights of stairs together, 
and entered a well-furnished, thoroughly 
comfortable-looking chamber in the rear 
of the house. ‘‘It’s southern exposure, 
you know, an’ there’s a fire-place f'r : 
fire whenever you want one. I’m so 
glad, dear, that I can see my way to 
lettin’ you haveit. It was Mr. Ab’nethy’s, 
an’ I’m glad he went while I was to your 
poor pa’s. He’s one o’ the mos’ tryin’ 
boarders, Mr. Ab’nethy, I’ve ever had 
since I’ve been in this line o’ livin’. 
Towels! He used sevenaday! Hewas 
English, an’ had a tub that he flounced 
round in so ev’ry mornin’ it woke Miss 
Pank, who’s got the hall bedroom jus’ 
next to this (you see, I’ve stuffed up all 
the cracks o’ the door) an’ brought on 
her neurallerga that she gets bein’ a gov’- 
ness, poor thing; she can only afford me 
eight dollars a week—though she pays it 
ev'ry Saturday so reg’lar! An’ then 
Ab’nethy’s airs! Why, I pride myself 
on givin’ hearty breakfasts to’s many as 
wants ’em; but he called himself an 
inv’lid, an’ yet he’d ring his bell ’s late 
as ‘leven o’clock over-night to find out 
w’ether ther ’d be griddle-cakes or not the 
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next mornin.’ An’eggs! W’y, if anegg 
was too yeller to suit him he’d say ‘t was 
green, an’ if ‘t was n't yeller enough he’d 
say there was the commencement of a 
chicken in it, an’ 


**HERE’S YOUR ROOM, “LIVIA.” 


‘** Does Ida Strang have as large a room 
as this ?” asked Olivia, while she looked 
about her, unconscicusly breaking in 
upon the details of Mr. Abernethy’s pe- 
culiarities. 

‘Oh, about,” answered Mrs. Ottarson, 
suddenly, at her wit’s end for a_benefi- 
cent and pacifying falsehood. ‘* Let’s 
see hers has n’t got jus’ the same 
closet ’commodations, p'rhaps, but I guess 
yours an’ hers would pretty much tally. 
W’y do you ask that, Livia?” 

‘*Oh, nothing,” was the reply. This 
apartment struck Olivia as being rather 
beyond the deserts of her new position 
and prospective salary. But she knew 
so little concerning such matters; it was 
easy enough to deceive her.” 

Mrs. Ottarson meanwhile hurried on, 
with great hidden desire to change the 
subject: ‘* You'll come to dinner, ‘Livia? 
you need n't if you do n't feel’ xactly up 
to it. You can have it here jus’ ’s well 
’s not. Now, do tell me, wich you’d 
rather do.” 

“Oh, Ill appear at dinner,” said 
Olivia. She glanced at her trunks, al- 
ready deposited in the room. ‘I shall 
unpack a little, and then I shall be quite 
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ready. Dinner is at six o’clock, isn’t 
it ?” 

Mrs. Ottarson’s boarders dined in the 
basement. When she first. took posses- 
sion of the house she had pondered the 

question of whether it would be pref 

erable to have one large table in this 
room or small ones scattered about. 

The latter arrangement was more ad- 

visable from the standpoint of pure 

fashion, but there was a sociability in 
the former for which no amount of 
elegance could compensate. ‘* Oh, 
it’s tonier to have °em—I allow that,” 

Mrs. Ottarson had said of the small 

tables to a friend who counseled her 

adoption of them. ** But I’ve been so 

*customed, somehow, t’ look on my 

boarders ’s if they were friends an’ 

relations. B’sides, I like to sit at the 
head o’ my own table an’ do the soup- 
helpin’ an’ the carvin’. There's some- 
thing kind o’ human about that; but 
I can’t see as there is when the 


lady o’ the house takes her victuals 
off somewheres alone an’ leaves her 
boarders to sep’rate in comp‘nies, one 
table puttin’ on airs to the next an’ 


another gossipin’ about ’em both.” 
There was not a single vacant seat at 
the long table this evening, by a quarter 
past six o’clock. Such a full attendance 
was rare in the extreme. Even young 
Tredgett, who worked so hard ‘* down 
town” and would often appear as late as 
seven, or possibly a quarter past, giving 
Ann and Bridget the trouble of keeping 
three or four plates hot for him (and, it 
must be added, now and then smelling of 
something very like whiskey cocktails, in 
amanner that suggested more pleasurable 
detaining causes than those of amercantile 
character)—even young Tredgett man- 
aged to be present on this highly mem- 
orable occasion. Olivia had slipped into 
the place which Mrs. Ottarson had pro- 
vided, on her own right. The girl had 
supposed that her presence would hardly 
be more than just noticed; but here she 
speedily found herself to be quite wrong. 
This was the aristocratic niece at whose 
father’s death-bed their landlady had 
been performing her ministrant  offi- 
ces. Only yesterday morning the society 
column in the New York Asteroid had 
mentioned his death, and added feelingly 
that it would throw some of our first fami- 
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lies into mourning. Of course Olivia must 
not merely be stared at, but pulled to 
pieces in a visual sense by the little soul- 
less corporation of the dinner-table. She 
soon became sorry that she had not dined 
upstairs in her own room, afterall. Still, 
the general growing babble of conversa- 
tion served her, before long, like a friend- 
ly agent. If not forgotten by the small 
community all about her, she was at least 
temporarily ignored. She 
had asked her aunt to present 
her to nobody for that even- 
ing, and Mrs. Ottarson, read- 
ily perceptive and congenial 
as to the motive of such re- 
quest, had freely granted it. 
Meanwhile she listened, with 
sensations in which alarm 
had begun to play a stealthy 
part. Her aunt’s errors and 
shortcomings, both of gram- 
mar and taste, had weeks ago 
ceased to disconcert her; they 
were the mistakes of one 
whose heart was nobility and 
fidelity, however deep a few 
flaws of the surface might seem to a 
casual eye. But thus far her acquaint- 
anceship with Mrs. Ottarson had stood 
for the girl’s one encounter with meagre 
and feeble human culture. What she 
now listened to would not, under differ- 
ent circumstances, have proved uninter- 
esting; she was naturally fond of watch- 
ing various bents or oddities in the 
dispositions and temperaments of her 
fellows; to shrink from an attentive 
scrutiny of the unrefined lay wholly out- 
side of her antipathies. She might have 
enjoyed listening and observing at pres- 
ent with the zest that all novelty of this 
description brings to a healthy and robust 
young mind, were it not for the furtive 
but insistent thought that she had under- 
taken to dwell among these people and 
accept themas her future companions and 
associates. 

The talk had grown merrily jocose. A 
certain Mr. Spillington was speaking a 
good deal, by this time, and his pleas- 
antries provoked great applausive mirth. 
He was one of the important boarders; 
he and his wife paid thirty-five dollars 
a week for a second-story room. He 
was a large, portly man, with nebulous, 
bulging, flaxen whiskers, and a prom- 


inent nose that shone with a waxy pink- 
ness above his wide, ever-smiling lips. 
He held a position of superintendence in 
a noted Eighth-A venue dry-goods empori- 
um, not far away. Some of the ladies 
who now sat at meat with him had re- 
ceived the honor of his most impressive 
civilities when ‘‘shopping” within his 
august radius. He had a little, pale, 
narrow-chested wife at his side, who 





MRS. OTTARSON AT HOME. 


thought him a prince of wits and a 
flower of manliness, and whom he could 
have taken in his arms and tossed like a 
baby without the least muscular effort. 
She pretended to be shocked at nearly 
everything he said, but kept her eyes in- 
cessantly rolling to left and right when- 
ever he aired his humorous powers, for 
the evident purpose of ascertaining what 
risible havoc they created. Now and 
then she would exclaim, in a tenuous, 
piping treble: ‘‘Sam, do stop!” But 
there was a world of shy, covert pride in 
this remonstrance, which had become as 
habitual with the poor, devotedly uxori- 
ous lady as the sleepy trill of a sick bird 
to its more vigorous and songful mate. 
‘*Oh, yes, we ’ve been kicking up our 
heels here in a tremendous way while 
you ’ve been gone, Mrs. Ottarson,” Mr. 
Spillington was sonorously exclaiming. 
He had a bass voice of untold capacity, 
and he now made this organ felt in its 
full volume. ‘*Drowle, don’t you re- 
member that night I got you so drunk 
on lager-beer that you opened one of the 
parlor windows and called in an organ- 
grinder to give us a Virginia-reel ?” 
This flight of invention was hailed with 
noisy laughter. The young gentleman 
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thus daringly addressed would soon be 
ordained as a minister, and the scandal- 
ous fiction caused blushes to bathe his 
timid, beardless face. 

‘I guess I don’t remember,” he burst 
forth, with a nervous titter, the moment 
that silence had been restored, ‘‘ and I 
guess you don’t, either.” 

This not strong repartee. 
Everybody saw that Mr. Drowle was 
painfully embarrassed. Miss Pank, the 
visiting governess, who sat next him, 
leaned her head in his direction till one 
of her pendent front curls (which it had 
been spitefully said of her that she wore 
in defiance of the reigning mode because 
there was a large amber wart on one of 
her cheeks, close to the ear) almost 
dipped its hyacinthine end into the 
gravy on her neighbor’s plate., 

‘*There’s such a thing, J think, as 
earrying jokes a little too far,” whis- 
pered Miss Pank, and the soon-to-be 
Reverend Mr. Drowle shot her a grate- 


Was as 


ful glance over one of his burning 
cheeks. 
‘*Merey sakes!” now hurried Mrs. 


Ottarson; ‘‘ you don’t s’pose, Mr. Spill- 
ington, that I’m goin’ to b’lieve you left 
poor Mr. Drowle *nough beer to get in- 
toxicated on? Not you, sir! I’ve seen 
you toss off too many pitcherfuls to be 
gammoned that way.” 

There was a certain Mr. Struthers, 
who had given a wild guffaw of delight 
at the end of Mr. Spillington’s last 
speech, and he gave another wild guffaw 
now. He was much pitted with small- 
pox, and had beady black eyes and the 


slimmest of necks, with an ‘‘Adam’s 
apple” that looked like a ligneous ex- 
erescence on a slender tree. Every 


time that he gave his hilarious laugh, 
the ‘‘Adam’s apple” would take a little 
upward bound, as though it were some 
sort of curious machine for measuring 
the degrees of humor reached by any 
occupant of Mrs. Ottarson’s boarding- 
house. 

A plump, cherubic maiden, with a 
mouth like a rosebud and two dimples 
looking like tiny bees that had come to 
sip honey from so tempting a flower, sat 
next to Mr. Struthers. This was his be- 
trothed, Serena Sugby, the daughter of 
the well-known authoress, Aurelia Sug- 
by, who detested the jocund Mr. Spill- 
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ington, and prided herself on having 
more than once disastrously worsted 
him in a battle of tongues. Serena, a 
very lambkin of pranksomeness beside 
her dignified and almost funereal mother, 
lifted one fat little hand and began to 
slap her laughter-convulsed 
tween his shoulder-blades. 
‘**Serena!” remonstrated her mother, 
in severest undertone, ‘‘ when will you 
learn the simplest rudiments of lady-like 
deportment?” And then, while Serena 
giggled penitently and smoothed her can- 
ary-colored bang, Mrs. Sugby exchanged 
a glance of mutual disgust across the 
table with her friend, Miss Pank. 
‘*Oh, yes, yes,” continued Mr. Spill- 


lover be- 


ington, ruminative and_ incorrigible ; 
‘““we’ve had some famous old times, 
Mrs. Ottarson, while we ‘ve been run- 


ning the house ourselves. I suppose I’d 
better not say anything about the sur- 
prise-party we gave Mrs. Sugby, one 
night, in her own room.” 

‘*Sam, do stop!” twittered his wife, 
rolling her eyes to this side and that, as 
if determined on seeing just who appre- 
ciatively laughed and who did not. 

Mrs. Aurelia Sugby stiffened herself. 
She abominated Mr. Spillington, but she 
had always regarded him as a person to 
be ‘‘ put down” without much difficulty. 
She was the well-known Aurelia Sugby, 
author of ‘‘ Beryline, the Babe of Sor- 
row”; ‘‘ Bertha, or the Bride of an Aft 
ernoon”; ‘Teresa, the Type-writing 
Girl,” and many other fictional works 
of an astounding popularity, the 
editors of the weekly journals in which 
they had run serially for the delight of 
innumerable avid readers, could plainly 


as 


testify. She bore no resemblance what- 
ever to her blonde, mettlesome little 
daughter. She was dark, emaciated, 


with a lantern jaw and a thin-lipped, dis- 
putatious mouth. She had a great opin- 
ion of herself. The editor of the New 
York Fireside Friend had made a con- 
tract with her to furnish him two con- 
tinued stories a year, one sprightly 
sketch (‘‘with plenty of love in it”) 
every week, and a fortnightly poem 
“thrown in,” for a remarkably hand- 
some annual sum. The poem was to be 
as much as possible like that piece of 
lyrical work which she had once writ- 
ten, and made such an immense hit 
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by writing, entitled ‘‘Only the Baby’s 
Empty Shoe.” She had followed up 
this classic stroke of success by ‘‘ Only 
a Mother's Tear,” ‘‘ Only a Cradle Void,” 
and ‘‘Only a Wee White Sock”; but 
somehow none of these latter creations 


to have been the victor. He now said, 
with his broadest smile, looking at Mrs. 
Ottarson: 

‘*Oh, it was a very fine affair—very, 
indeed. It was a masquerade.” 

Up darted Mr. Struthers’s ‘‘ Adam’s- 





‘*SHE WOULD LIKE ALL THIS.”” 


had achieved the wide vogue of the first. 
Her verse was said to touch the popular 
heart, and like certain other verse of the 
same reputed efficacy, it was quite re- 
morseless in rhyming ‘‘sound” with 
“brown,” or ‘‘slumber” with ‘‘ under.” 
But the popular heart had beaten no 
less responsively to it on that account. 
Bold Mr. Spillington was not to be 
dismayed. In previous conflicts with 
Mrs. Sugby he had always preserved his 
temper, which is considerably more than 
she had done. For this reason, if for no 
other, he had believed himself repeatedly 
Vor. VI.—19 
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apple,” and a roar left his lips, followed 
by a choking sound. His fiancée, for- 
getful of all past injunctions, gleefully 
lifted her clenched rosy fist, and pounded 
him five or six times on the back, as 
though the performance were great sport, 
and at the same time a matter of dis- 
tinct duty. Her mother was too ab- 
sorbed for the usual admonitory ‘‘Se- 
rena!” this time. She was indeed bent 
upon the overthrow of the audacious 
Mr. Spillington. 

‘Ah?” she said, with a sepulchral 
blandness. ‘“A masquerade in my 
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apartment, sir? And pray what sort of 
a masquerade ?” 

This was precisely the opportunity by 
which Mr. Spillington’s diabolic fun- 
poking was balefully stimulated. As he 
prepared to answer, Mrs. Ottarson struck 
in, with joviality, but with a vocal note 
of seriousness also: 

** Now jus’ look here, Sam Spillington 
(you limb, you!), stop this tomfool’ry! 
Try your nonsense on somebody that en- 
joys it. Do’s I tell you!” 

‘‘Mrs. Sugby seemed to enjoy it very 
much,” asserted Mr. Spillington, as he 
gave one of his big, vapory whiskers a 
swift twirling stroke. ‘* That is, if you 
mean our surprise-masquerade. The cos- 
tumes were all so well-chosen. You ’ve 
heard of Charles Dickens parties, of 


course. This was an Aurelia J. Sugby 
party. We ail dressed like characters 


from our esteemed friend’s favorite works 
of fiction. Struthers, there, he went as 
Del Monte, the heavy Spanish villain in 
. . What zs the name of that most excit- 
ing romance? And Drowle, poor fellow, 
he was Claribel, the Sewing-Machine 
Girl. His figure was just slender enough 
to suit the female get-up, and then we 
curled his hair, and parted it in the 
middle, so that. . “s 

But Mr. Spillington’s voice was now 
drowned by tumultuous peals of laugh- 
ter. Olivia sat and wondered what they 
had heard to plunge them in such ecsta- 
sies of mirth. She felt, on her own side, 
merely the discordant condemnation of 
one who sees the shafts fly from an in- 
solent personality, reckless how deep they 
pierce. She had not been prepossessed 
by Mrs. Aurelia Sugby; few people ever 
were. But she now became conscious of 
a kind of sympathy with that lady’s grim- 
ness and acidity, as the latter, having 
waited for a pause in the prevailing 
clamor, somewhat hoarsely said: 

“You exhibit, sir, a most exact famil- 
iarity with my published works, truly!” 

‘** Oh, yes,” exclaimed Mr. Spillington, 
with that temerity by which the over- 
indulged humorist will tell how dizzying 
an elixir applause can brew him, ‘I as- 
sure you, madam, that I read the Blood- 
and-Thunder Gazette every Saturday 
night.” 

‘*Sam, do stop!” bleated his wife. 
But her rolling eyes could now detect 
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few signs of amusement on the various 
faces they swept. Mr. Spillington, like 
all jokers who serve the capricious 
approval of the minute, had for once 
over-shot his mark. His last sally had 
fallen pointlessly flat. Mrs. Sugby’s 
admiring readers were not in the minor- 
ity this evening. It was well enough 
playfully to antagonize her, but to hurl 
scorn at her luminous talent was quite 
another posture. Even Mr. Struthers, 
oblivious of his guffaw, refrained from 
a smile, and if the up-springing of his 
‘* Adam’s-apple ” was to be calculated on 
as an indication of Mr. Spillington’s 
triumph or defeat, its fixity now con- 
veyed but a single sombre meaning. 

Mrs. Sugby’s field of attack was ready 
for the marshaling of her forces. She 
made no delay; her sober eyes kindled 
with an uncompromising spark, and the 
smile that touched her lips had the gleam 
in it of a naked blade. 

‘‘T do not write for the journal you 
have mentioned, sir,” she said, amid the 
silence which had ensued. ‘I haven't 
ever even perused that periodical, as I’m 
aware of. I presume you find time todo 
so, sir, but if you’ll allow me to express 
myself free on that point, [think it would 
be much more suitable if you perused, 
instead, a book on the manners of good 
society. 

“How scorchingly sarcastic!” whis- 
pered Miss Pank to Mr. Drowle, as astill- 
ness followed these inimical words. 

Mr. Spillington did not appear to think 
so, however. ‘‘ Are you the author of 
such a book, madam?” he inquired. ‘‘I 
did n't know you went into good society.” 
Here he gave a voluminous cough, and 
added, as soon as its accompanying throat 
spasm would permit: ‘‘Thatis..a..of 
course, in your writings, I should say. 
I supposed you confined yourself mostly 
to low life.” 

Even the amiable Serena had by this 
time beome incensed. ‘‘ Low life!” she 
exclaimed, looking at her mother, as 
though shocked by a charge so grievous. 
‘“Why, ma, your Coralie Talbot Mont- 
morency in ‘‘ Bertha, or the Bride of an 
Afternoon,” is one of the greatest heir- 
esses in England.” 

‘*My dear,” said her mother, throw- 
ing a glance of untold contumely upon 
Mr. Spillington, ‘‘the gentleman does n't 
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read my works. He hasn't time. He’s 
too busy among the other man-milliners 
and counter-jumpers at Bigsbee and Com- 
pany’s, in Eighth Avenue.” 

Abusiveness -could hardly go further 
than this. But so far Mrs. Sugby had, 
nevertheless, won the day. The sup- 
pressed murmur that greeted her blud- 
geon-flinging sentence was one chiefly 
of approbation. She had defended her 
intellectual offspring, the treasured pro- 
duce of her brain-labor. More than one 
lady or gentleman present had flushed 
over the perils of Beryline or of Bertha. 

But Mrs. Ottarson here dashed in be- 
tween the combatants. She showed her- 
self the most belligerent of peace-makers. 
Her black eyes flashed savagely at Mr. 
Spillington. ‘‘ You ’reserved jus’ right!” 
she cried. ‘‘ You began it all, an’ you’ve 
only got your dues.” Then to Mrs. Sug- 
by: ‘‘But don’t you say nother word, 
ma’am. We’ve had ’nough wranglin’, 
I guess, for one evening.” Then, final- 
ly, to both: ‘‘If either of you does begin 
again, J‘Il up ’n leave the room, an’ 
take my niece, here, along with me. A 
pretty piece of goin’s-on for my first 
night home and her first ‘pearance ’t my 
table!” 

Olivia, coloring, bit her lip. This al- 
lusion to herself fired in her a new pride, 
and made an inward voice sound to her, 
as if saying that she had no place among 
men and women stamped with such 


coarseness as she had already witnessed 
here. But self-reproach quickly over- 
came that impetuous little secret vaunt; 
it seemed like disloyalty to the aunt who 
had saved her from a far worse indig- 
nity—that of becoming a pensioner, a 
dependent, a recipient of doled-out alms 
from others. The greater and worthier 
pride in her sped to destroy the lesser 
and meaner one. 

But still she remained keenly discom- 
forted. It rushed through her anxious 
mind, while the battle between Mrs. 
Sugby and Mr. Spillington threatened 
at any instant to break the bounds of 
their landlady’s authoritative reprimand: 

‘* How can I endure living among peo- 
ple like this? Are not their world and 
my world thousands of miles apart ? 
What would poor papa say if he could 
know now that I have drifted into these 
surroundings ? And how can I bear 
myself among them? Even if I go on, 
with as much bravery and control as I 
can possibly muster, shall I not in the 
end make the dreariest failure of it all?” 

Meanwhile, whether betokening an 
enforced armistice, or only the ominous 
calm that precedes a more desperate en- 
gagement, there had fallen over the en- 
tire dinner-table that lull which is so 
much more significant when it comes 
after the flurry and turmoil of a heated 
skirmish. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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A BROOKLET from the mountains sped, 

And wandered on its merry way; 

It wandered where its fancy led, 

The livelong night, the livelong day. 
It sang of dells where bird-songs flow, 
It sang of haunts where lilies grow, 

It sang in tones that lovers know, 
All day, all day. 


The sunbeams on its ripples lay, 
Andlaughterthrough its cadence broke, 

And as it danced away, away, 
Unnumbered harmonies awoke. 

It loitered by the drooping flower, 

It sang the love-dream of the bower, 

The song was new from hour to hour, 


All day, all day. 


A miller came one morn 0’ May, 
And bound the brooklet to his mill, 
Where labor wears the hours away, 
And its harsh sound is never still. 
And round and round to fill his store 
The water turns the mill-wheel o’er, 
But, ah! the brooklet sings no more, 


All day, all day. 


Laura F. Hinsdale. 
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WHEN the civil war closed, one of 
the most perplexing questions for the 
politician and for the christian philan- 
thropist to grapple with was the ‘‘ negro 
problem.” The difficulties of the case 
were rather increased than diminished 
as time went on. For the theory at first 
propounded, that the race would gradu- 
ally decline in numbers and _ finally 
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become extinct, was met by the startling 
fact, that, instead of diminishing they 
were increasing at a rapid rate. They 
were evidently here to stay, and were 
to exert an influence, political, 
social, moral and religious, of no little 
importance; an influence that might en- 
large indefinitely in the future. What 
could be done with the negro ? was the 
question asked with evident anxiety by 
the Southerner. And the answer was 
sought in methods taken for his sup- 
pression. Let him be extinguished, was 
the reply of barbarism. But in two de- 
cades the 4,000,000 had become 7,000,000. 
Expatriate him, colonize him, send him 


sure 
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to Africa where he belongs, was the re- 
ply of amore humane class. But he was 
an American citizen, he did not belong 
in Africa, he had no inclination to go 
thither, and the Government has not 
enough means of transportation to carry 
the negroes to Africa as fast as they are 
born. The politician said in act if not 
in words, let him be ignored; and so 
has refused to count his vote. But the 
constant increase in the proportion of 
the colored voters to the white makes it 
certain that, in the near future, the ne- 
groes will have a large majority in a 
number of the Southern States, and that 
they will therefore not only count their 
own votes but may actually have politi- 


cal control of large portions of the 
South. 
Fortunately, another question was 


asked by the Northern philanthropist: 
What shall be done for the negro? 
This was certainly a more rational ques- 
tion, and accordingly more likely to 
lead to a satisfactory conclusion. The” 
answer to this question was ready from 
the first. Let him be educated, civilized, 
christianized, so to become an en- 
lightened and respectable fellow-citizen. 
Let the ignorant and _half-barbarous 
superstition which he so frequently mis- 
takes for christianity, be displaced by 
sound instruction in christian truth, 
and let his life be ennobled by genuine 
christian principle. Without doubt the 
work undertaken with this end in view 
drew its inspiration from christian mo- 
tive, but true patriotism was not slow to 
see that this was the advisable thing to 
do. Nor was it very long before the 
more cultured class of Southern men, 
though not, heartily co-operating, ex- 
pressed their unqualified approval. In 
some cases contributions have been 
given at the South, in aid of the work. 
The development of the undertaking 
has been very nearly the same in all 
cases. First was the work of indi- 
viduals, who, with heroic zeal, went 
forth as self-appointed missionaries to 
the task of instructing the ignorant and 
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degraded ex-slave in the first.rudiments 
of knowledge, teaching him at least to 
read his Bible, and placing before him 
the first principles of christian truth. 
Many of these earlier missionaries were 
as earnest, as self-sacrificing and devoted 
as any that ever went to foreign lands 
for the evangelization of the heathen. 
But it was soon found that individual 
effort was wholly inadequate to meet 
the manifest urgencies of the case. The 
millions of the ignorant and degraded 
were not to be reached by the few scat- 
tered and widely separated individuals 
who were laboring for their good. One 
thing became apparent, that, whatever 
was done for the negro in other respects, 
his education was the very first neces- 
sity. Even the work of christian evan- 
gelism must be intrinsically an educa- 
tional process. He must be enlightened. 

After the missionary had done a no- 
ble work in a given locality and went 
to repeat the process elsewhere, the old 
perversions and superstitions came in 
like a flood, to overlay and half-extin- 
guish the enlightenment he had left. 
The work was, therefore, attended with 
peculiar embarrassments. It was evi- 
dent that concentration of effort, organ- 
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ization, a larger force of laborers, and 
a vastly increased amount of means, 
were needed to carry on the work suc- 


cessfully. Appeals were made to our 
great religious societies, and responses 
came in the establishment of schools for 
the freedmen. 

It was not long before the South was 
dotted over with these schools, so that 
every State south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line had one or more. The school at 
Hampton, Va., Fisk University at Nash- 
ville, Shaw University at Raleigh, N.C., 
and others of kindred character, have 
attained a national, if not a world-wide, 
celebrity. In twenty-five years most of 
the freedmen have passed away, or be- 
come too old to be successfully edueated, 
and it is now the sons and daughters of 
the freedmen that fill these schools, and 
upon whose enlightenment is expended 
the best efforts of hundreds of christian 
teachers. 

A full decade lapsed after emancipa- 
tion before a start was made in the edu- 


rational work west of the Mississippi 
River. In 1873 Northern Methodists 


miles from 
The place 


located a school about four 
the city of Marshall, Texas. 


was ill chosen, and the work badly 
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planned, and little progress was made 
till in 1878 the school was moved to its 
present location on one of the eminences 
overlooking the city. Here a number 
of faithful christian teachers, under 
the leadership of President N. D. Clif- 
ford, are putting forth their best ener- 
gies for the educational and religious 
development of the pupils under their 
charge, and a gratifying prosperity is 
realized at the present time. This insti- 
tution is incorporated under the name 
of Wiley University. In 1880 Tillotson 
Institute was established in the city of 
Austin. It is doing good work, and is 
fairly well patronized. Its educational 
work is of the academic grade. 

Bishop College was established in 
1881 under the auspices of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. It was 
founded ona gift of Mrs. Caroline C. 
Bishop, and took its name from her de- 
ceased husband, Dr. Nathan Bishop, of 
New York, who pledged the first $10,- 
000 for the enterprise. This institution 
commenced with small beginnings and 
limited accommodations, but within the 
first year Marston Hall was erected, con- 


taining chapel and recitation rooms, and 


dormitory for males. In the spring of 
1885 Bishop Hall was completed, with dor- 
mitories for girls. This building also 
accommodates the musical department. 
In the basement of this building is the 
dining hall, with accommodations for 
100 boarders, with cook-room, pantries, 
store-rooms, laundry—in fact all the ac- 
commodations of a first-class establish- 
ment. Crowning an eminence in the 
middle of the grounds, is a building 
formerly known asthe HoleombMansion, 
during slavery times the home of one of 
the first families of the South, but now 
occupied by the teachers of Bishop Col- 
lege, and accordingly named the Teach- 
ers’ Mansion. 

For beauty of situation, commodious- 
ness of buildings, completeness of outfit 
for the work, and numbers in attend- 
ance, Bishop College is unsurpassed by 
any colored school in the Southwest. As 
to the excellence of the work done, it 
would be unbecoming in the writer to 
say more than that the eight teachers, 
most of whom are experienced educat- 
ors, are putting forth their best efforts, 
and doing the very best work they can. 
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It will be safe, perhaps, to take the 
internal working of this school as fairly 
representative of the missionary schools 
of the South. The educational work is 
arranged in Common School, Normal, 
Preparatory, and Collegiate grades, and 
the aim is to make it as thorough as in 
the better class of white schools. That 
there are dull scholars must be admitted, 
but that there are many who show good 
sapacity to learn is also true. When 
this work first commenced the statement 
made with great unanimity by the 
whites, was that the negro could not be 
educated. It was a _ prejudice with 
which it was useless to reason. It has 
now been thoroughly refuted by the in- 
contestable logic of facts. And many 
who looked upon the work at first with 
suspicion, if not with hostility, now 
scarcely find terms to express their ad- 
miration of the results that have been 
achieved. 

There are two special hindrances pecu- 
liar to this undertaking. The brief period 
which many of the pupils remain in 
school tends to keep most of them in the 
lower grades. There are, however, good 
classes in the Normal and Preparatory 
courses. But very few indeed ever reach 
the College course. Only two have yet- 
been graduated from Bishop College. 
Others are working their way with com- 
mendable perseverance toward that cov- 
eted goal. Another very serious hin- 
drance in the way of the negro’s education 
is the incorrect speech which he has been 
trained touse. To learn to speak 
rectly is almost like discarding his 
mother tongue and adopting a new lan- 
guage. The change is made more difficult 
by continuing to hear the incorrect 
speech in his home and among his asso- 
ciates. Notwithstanding all hindrances, 
however, the work goes on, and the re- 
sults justify further expenditure of labor 
and means. As students that have be- 
come somewhat advanced go out into 
their respective neighborhoods, they be- 
come centres Of enlightenment for their 
people, causing a general awakening of 
the colored population to the interests of 
education. The better and more prom- 
ising classes of young people are more 
anxious to learn, and the better class of 
parents are desirous to have their chil- 
dren educated. 


cor- 
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This interest leads sometimes to un- 
wise efforts to establish schools where 
they are not needed and cannot be sup- 
ported. More than one transient effort 
of this kind, here in Texas, has come to 
grief and resulted in complete failure, 
while others that still maintain a pretar- 
ious existence are evidently doomed. 

A peculiarity of the missionary school 
is its religious work. The education of 
the religious nature goes on _ parallel 
with that of the intellectual. The sys- 
tem of instruction is, therefore, in this 
respect, far more complete than in the 
public schools supported by the State. 
In Bishop College the Bible is used as a 
school text-book for daily class exercise. 
All are required to study it, and no 
other book on the subject is used. By 
this means a moral power is brought to 
bear on the students. and through them 
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President of Wiley University. 


on the communities from which they 
come, that could not be exerted in any 
other way. This institution has also a 
distinct theological department. It was 
the design from the first that the educa- 
tion of preachers, no less than of teach- 
ers, Should be a feature of this school. 
The aim in this department is to com- 
municate clear and consistent views of 
christian truth, such as will serve to 
make men intelligent and earnest preach- 


ers. When the institution was first es- 
tablished it was designed mainly for 
young men. But it was soon impressed 
upon those who had the matter in charge 
that the education of young women was 
of no less importance. Accordingly, 
the girls’ department has now grown to 
proportions but little less than that of 
the men. Young women are instructed 
in the same classes with the young men, 
though they live in a separate building 
and on another part of the grounds. It 
is enough to say of the musical depart- 
ment that it has prospered beyond all 
anticipation, and that former pupils now 
represent it as music teachers in differ- 
ent parts of the State. 

A large proportion of the students 
come with the view of preparing to 
teach. The courses of study are ar- 
ranged with special reference to such 
preparation. When the proper training 
has been attained, actual teaching in the 
model school, under supervision and 
criticism, completes the normal course. 
Industrial training is undertaken to a 
limited extent, sufficient to be of much 
advantage to the students in the future. 


The use and care of the common carpen- 


ter’s tools is about all that can be at- 
tempted beyond the ordinary work nec- 
essary to conducting the school and 
the care of the grounds. They who 
look upon these schools as places to 
learn trades, labor under a very serious 
mistake, Such a thing is simply impos- 
sible without aradical change in the nat- 
ure of the institution. For teaching 
trades, a school for special industries is 
needed. Young women are taught the 
various operations of housework, and in 
addition to this, learn much in useful 
and ornamental needle-work. 

The training of the observational pow- 
ers is considered an essential part of the 
educational process. Through succes- 
sive generations these people have had 
very little motive to be curious as to 
the objects of processes of the world 
around them. They have not been in 
the habit of observing facts, classifying 
them, or deducing general conclusions 
therefrom. One of the first things to 
be taught them, therefore, is to 
things for themselves, to use their per- 
ceptive powers, and to enjoy the luxury 
of positively knowing. Accordingly, as 
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soon as their advancement in other lines 
will admit of it, they are taught the ele- 
ments of natural science—of course, so 
far as possible by objective methods, with 
specimens and experiments; so that they 
may see and handle, and thus learn to 
use their senses. Thus they have what 
has been called ‘‘ primer science” in 
physiology, zodlogy, geology and phys- 
ics. 

This brief exhibit of the work in 
Bishop College will serve to show how 
much is attempted in these schools, in 
how many lines they are informing the 
colored people, and how they are exert- 
ing a civilizing, refining and elevating 
influence. The educational develop- 
ment of these people now attained would 
have been impossible, had it not been 
for the teachers furnished by these 
schools. Since 1870 the publie school 
fund has been divided per capita among 
white and black alike. But for the first 
ten years it did the colored people little 
good, for most of those who, as teachers, 
received the benefit of this fund, were 
too profoundly ignorant to teach well 
the simplest of primary lessons. There 
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were a few colored men, educated at the 
North, who came South and did better 
work. But I think it safe to say that 
nine-tenths of the colored teachers, so- 
ealled, did not know enough to read the 
simplest sentences so as to get any sense 
out of them, or to spell simple words in 
common use, or perform accurately the 
operations of addition or subtraction. 
Such schools were almost worse than 
none. They gave the colored people the 
impression that their children were 
receiving education, when they were 
only flattered with a pretentious ignor- 
ance. The result was that these people 
got not merely erroneous, but utterly 
false views of education. Many got the 
impression that they were educated, not 
because of any knowledge they pos- 
sessed, but because they had been to 
school for a certain length of time ; and 
many a school teacher, and many a 
minister, has appropriated to himself 
the title of Professor or A.M. or D.D., 
and got himself addressed in public as- 
semblies as a man of learning, who 
could not have ranked higher than the 
middle grade of a first-class primary 
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school. Of course this thing was ridicu- 
lous. It was worse: it was pitiable. 
The public school-fund was spent to 
reach this most lame and impotent 
conclusion. 

But what could be done? Where 
was a school-board to get the teachers 
who should be competent to bear the 
true light into this dense mass of ignor- 
ance and superstition ? Not from among 
the negroes themselves surely; ex nihilo 
nihil fit. Not from among the Southern 
whites, even if competent teachers could 
be found ; for prejudice was all against 
it. Any one who became a teacher of 
the negro would at once lose caste, if 
indeed worse did not befall him. A de- 
cision of a Texas court is to the effect 
that a man was out of the pale of the 
law because he had taught a colored 
school in 1872. Under the circumstances 
the school-boards acted on the presump- 
tion that incompetent teachers were 
none. There was no re- 
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source in the case till help 
came from the North. 

Of the thousands who have 
been in the mission-schools 
for a time, greater or less, 
probably two-thirds came 
with the view of preparing 
toteach. Some of these were 
in but a few months, and 
accordingly left with most 
inadequate preparation and 
not at all with the endorse- 
ment of the faculty. Buta 
goodly number have attained 
such advancement as enables 
them te teach in the public 
schools with a fair degree of 
success: while a more limited 
number have made consider- 
able progress in higher edu- 
eation. The result is that 
teaching in the public schools 
is done better, the old in- 
competency is somewhat dis- 
placed, and the grade of re- 
quirement for teaching in the 
colored schools is constantly 
rising. Especially is this the 
case in the larger places, and 
on the whole educational de- 
velopment among these peo- 
ple is rapid and sure. 

The remark is often made 
that the progress of the colored people 
since emancipation is something wonder- 
ful. There has probably never been any- 
thing like it. But then, on the other 
hand, no other people ever received so 
much help. As remarked by Dr. Atticus 
Haygood, while talking to the students 
of Roger Williams University at Nash- 
ville : ‘‘ If the colored people don’t make 
rapid advancement then somebody has 
wasted a heap of money on them.” But 
they are advancing in education, in more 
sensible religious views and activities, in 
moral and social development, in econom- 
ical habits and in the acquisition of prop- 
erty. Rapid »s it has been, however, this 
development is but partial. The work of 
the mission schools is not ended. It is 
only prosperously begun. Their higher 
educational work is yet absolutely nec- 
essary to furnish the right inspiration, 
and to supply qualified teachers for the 
successful management of the public 
schools. We are not within sight of the 
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time when educated colored men can be 
found to carry on this work of higher 
education successfully. Doubtless the 
time will come when these schools can 
safely be given over into the hands of 
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the colored people. But until then 
there must be an extended interval to 
be filled with much hard work, with con- 
tinuous self-sacrifice and generous con- 
tributions. 


THE LEGEND OF CRYSTAL SPRING. 


(MEDFIELD, MASS., 1675.) 


THE chiefs were seated in a ring beneath the starry sky, 

And the solemn pipe was passed about ere the wingéd words could fly, 
Like arrows, at the target of the silence darkening round, 

In which no bird, no breeze was heard, nor any shadow of sound. 


But at length, when many a cloud 


yas blown, and night wore on apace, 


Arose the chief Candénchet, the fair in form and face, 

Whom many a tongue had praised, though young, as aroebuck in the race, 
As a pike in the swift water, as an eagle in the fight— 

And the dark eyes of his anger outgloomed the deepening night. 

‘“Why do we wait so long,” he cried, ‘‘ and pass the pipe around, 

When the wigwams of the Paleface, long ago, upon the ground 


Should have smoked—instead of us? 


I am tired of cloudy talk: 


My counsel is, to swoop at once, like the lightning-feathered hawk.” 





He spoke, and the echoes of his voice, like thunder from Noon Hill, 
Went bounding down to Medfield town with strange, electric thrill 

That stirred the hair of sleepers there who soon would sleep more sound; 
But ere his voice had sunk on air—or he upon the ground— 

Uptowered the Wampanoag King, whose deep, far-darting eye 

Seemed ever in the distance to see his brother die; 
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His brother, kind Wamsutta, whom a treacherous white band 
Surprised, imprisoned, and bereft of wife and life and land: 
Uptowered the great King Philip and spoke in tones as low 

And yet as strong as the springwind’s song that melts the marble snow 


‘‘Chief of the Narragansetts, thy counsel is most wise; 

Too long, too long, for vengeance my murdered brother cries. 

Ay, chiefs, ‘tis now a hundred moons, a hundred moons and more, 
Since the bright canoe of that great life was wrecked on Plymouth shore 
Yet blame me not, Candnchet, that I have borne so long 

The chain of Pilgrim perfidy, the lash of Paleface wrong. 

I waited but to sow the seed of a vengeance broad and bright 

As the sun’s face, when from his place he drives the herds of night. 
I have waited, O Canonchet, and my reward is great, 

For all the tribes are ready now to follow Philip’s fate; 

From where the great, green mountains uplift their ancient heads 
To where the brown Connecticut with the gray Ocean weds. 

And by that sacred sea, I swear, and by the sacred sun, 

The battle shall begin before another day is run; 

For I’ve sent word to all the tribes that now the hour has come 

To speak loud for their country—or be forever dumb— 

To speak with arrows and with guns and with the blazing brand, 
Till the tempest of our voices drive the Paleface from the land. 

So now, my chiefs, in ambush hid, we'll sleep the night away, 

And then swoop down on Medfield town at the breaking of the day; 
For when they least expect him, and easy draw their breath, 

Then, on his black steed, ‘ Vengeance,’ will Philip come—and Death.” 


So spake the mighty Philip, the Wampanoag King, 

And his followers filed to ambush beside the Crystal Spring, 

Within a mile of Medfield town, where, on a knoll right near, 

Were the house and barn of Deacon Smith, a Puritan severe. 

A farmer he who loved not words, and hated jest or song, 

But had no fear of anything except of doing wrong. 

And now, when o’er the wild-rose, Dawn, that golden rose, the Day 
Began her petals to unfold, and the shades were witched away, 

And the frost was kissed to a silvery mist o’er valley, hill and stream— 
Good Deacon Smith, that man of prayer, woke from an ugly dream, 
And started for the Spring to bring some water for his cow; 

But halfway there he did not fare, ere the sweat rose on his brow, 

For he saw behind the bushes near, some Indians skulking low 

And his heart beat fast as the vision passed, and his manly step grew slow; 
But should he stop, or his purpose drop, he knew that they would know 
They had been seen; so, with look serene, straight on did the Deacon go 
He filled his buckets to the brim; and his face, though pale, was calm: 
Then home he strode with his heavy load, singing an ancient psalm 

To throw the Indians off their guard by his carelessness of air, 

He sang the whole way up the hill, while he prayed against despair. 

He gave the water to his cow. Then to his wife he spoke; 

Perhaps more softly than his wont, but yet no tear outbroke: 

“*Mary, the Indians are close by; so, with our children dear, 

Thou must at once to the garrison-house: be quick, but have no fear, 
The savages will not see nor seek, so long as I stay here. 

Creep down the hill behind the house and follow the old way 

Among the birches. Now, good-bye, I must no longer stay ; 
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For if they see me not at work, they may suspect retreat, 

And that were certain death to all. Good-bye, dear—we shall meet 
Perhaps, in a few hours—perhaps not till the set of sun; 

Perhaps not here; but take thou cheer and say, ‘God's will be done!’” 





He kissed his wife on lips and brow. He kissed his children twain; 

Then, taking up his buckets, to the Spring he turned again, 

Singing the sturdy psalm with which they charged in Cromwell’s day, 

While his brave young wife, for her children’s life, like the red fox, stole her 
way 

Through the birchen copse to the sleeping town, while yet the day was young; 

Where soon the painted foe came down, and loud the hand-bell rung. 

Ah! many a house and many a barn went up in clouds of flame, 

And many a Paleface paler grew, that day, when Philip came 

With lightning force, on the coalblack horse, which only he could tame. 

But—alas! for the Deacon at the Spring—he had no chance to fly, 

And the fourth time as he drawled his psalm, an arrow pierced his thigh, 

And the savages hauled him up the hill, in his burning barn to die. 


Then round about the house they found signs that his wife had fled; 
And the fierce chief, Canonchet, who that battalion led, 

Swore that a foe so daring and so crafty, should be saved 

For an end of greater torture than the death he had outbraved. 

So Canoénchet bade them bind him and take him to the rear; 

But just upon the moment came Philip riding near. 

‘What means this fellow lying here, with his scalp still on his head ? 
‘Why lives he ?” the King thundered; ‘‘ why is the dog not dead ?” 
But, when Canonchet briefly told him how the Deacon had remained, 
And, singing, gone about his work while his wife her safety gained, 
Then, quoth the Wampanoag King: ‘‘I deemed not, any knave 

In all the lying Paleface tribe could be so kingly brave. 

Let him go free. His blood to-day Wamsutta doth not crave.” 
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They loosed the cords at Philip's words, and from the Deacon's side, 
Drew forth the arrowhead of stone, and staunched the crimson tide ; 
And then they left him lying safe beside the Crystal Spring, 

While they followed, to the burning town, the Wampanoag King. 
But there, when that dark day was done, and Philip's fiery track 
Still smoldered in the setting sun with many a ruin black, 

The Wampanoag and his braves had all been driven back; 

And soldiers mute, in hot pursuit, were startled in the calm 

Of twilight near, by a voice of cheer, singing the Cromwell psalm. 


And many a manly cheek was wet, with pleasure at the sight, 

When the brave wife and husband met, within the fort, that night; 
Met, nevermore to part on earth, not even for a day; 

But to live long amid a throng of children brave as they. 

For nevermore the fiery roar of the red foe came down 

To break the endless, Sabbath calm, which wrapt that peaceful town, 
Where winters went and summers came and people did not die, 

But merely ripened, and from life dropt off they knew not why. 
E’en so, at last, the Deacon passed, his wife and all his kith; 

And a secret deep, in the centuries’ keep, is the grave of Deacon Smith; 
And the Medfield mother, who may wish a froward child to tame, 
Uses no more as a spell of power the fierce King Philip’s name. 


Yet still, still flows the Crystal Spring; and sometimes, lingering near, 
Fond lovers pay its legend gray, the tribute of a tear; 

And some there be who dare to say that ‘‘ Philip’s outlawed name 

At History’s final judgment-day a lofty rank may claim.” 


But though the Past, so vaguely vast in Time’s perspective blue, 
Like a red star, by being far, hath gained a golden hue— 
Yet just as noble deeds there are, Right Now, for men to do. 
Henry W. Austin. 
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GUADALUPE. 


BY ARTHUR HOWARD NOLL, 


THE most interesting town in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the city of Mexico, 
and the one most frequently visited by 
sight-seers from that city, is Guada- 
lupe. It is reached, like every other 
place of any importance within a radius 
of six miles of the city, by horse-car. 
The ‘‘all-comprehensiveness” of the 
horse-car system of the Mexican capital 
is a surprise to the tourist. Guadalupe 
is less than four miles from the main 
plaza of the city of Mexico, and the ride 
thither is very delightful. The car-track 
is built upon one of the old causeways 
which connected the island-built Aztec 
capital of Tenochtitlan with the main- 
land. It commands a fine view of the 
broad valley of Mexico and the two snow- 
covered mountains, Popocatepetl and Ix- 
taccihuatl. Fifteen large stone shrines, 
richly sculptured, are placed at intervals 
along the causeway. They were built 
two centuries ago, and have been little 
eared for of late. Consequently they 
are in a sadly dilapidated condition. Be- 
fore each of these shrines, in former days, 
pilgrims on their way to Guadalupe 
knelt and said appropriate prayers. 

Guadalupe is a town of about three 
thousand inhabitants, presenting as an 
especial attraction to visitors a fine 
church, reputed to possess ornaments of 
pure gold and silver to the value of two 
millions of dollars. It is the ‘‘ collegi- 
ate church” of Our Lady of Guadalupe. 
A collegiate church is one which, though 
not the seat of a bishop or archbishop, 
resembles a cathedral in its organization, 
having a dean and canons for its clergy. 

The church edifice is of considerable 
size and admirable proportions. It was 
completed in 1709, but within the edifice 
are included two buildings of much ear- 
lier date. The first of these was built in 
15382, and enlarged half a century later. 
It now comprises the sacristy of the pres- 
ent church—a quaint old room, remind- 
ing the visitor of Fortuny’s painting of 
‘‘La Vicaria” in its wood carvings and 
furniture. Another part of the build- 
ing dates back to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Adjoining the edi- 
fice on one side is the chapter house, 


and on the other the ex-convent of Santa 
Coleta, occupied by Capuchin nuns until 
the so-called Reform Laws of 1859 closed 
all conventual houses in Mexico, and 
banished all the religious orders. 

The interior of the edifice is even more 
attractive than the exterior. Following 
the plan of the cathedral and one or two 
other churches in the country, the choir 
and high altar are at opposite ends of 
the auditorium and are connected by a 
broad passage-way. It is the railing of 
this passage way, of pure silver set upon 
a base of marble, that attracts so many 
visitors to Guadalupe. The choir is 
raised a few feet above the floor of the 
church and is enclosed by a handsomely 
carved lattice, extending up to the ceil- 
ing. On three sides are seats for the 
clergy and singers, in tiers of different 
elevation, and in the centre is a revolv- 
ing stand holding immense music books 
of vellum, which are beautiful specimens 
of illumination. The high altar is the 
production of the present century. It 
is of various colored marbles and quite 
in keeping with the rest of the interior. 
It has been estimated that more than 
three millions of dollars have been ex- 
pended upon the building, of which sum 
two-thirds were required for the silver 
railing on both sides of the passage be- 
tween the choir and the high altar. 

To the Mexicans this church is by far 
the most important edifice of the kind in 
the country, for it was built by the di- 
rect commands of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary herself, and was intended for the 
especial use of the Mexican Indians. 
Let me tell the story, as gathered from 
the chronicles of one of the principal 
historians of the country in the seven- 
teenth century. 

Before the conquest of Mexico, Guada- 
lupe was known by the name of Tepe- 
yacae and was the place where Tonautzin 
—the mother of the Gods—was worshipped. 
There seems to have been no Aztec tem- 
ple then, and consequently, when the 
Spanish conquest brought a new religion 
to the country, there was a delay in pro- 
viding a Christian place of worship for 
the Indians in Tepeyacac; for the first 
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Christian churches in Mexico were 
erected upon the sites of Aztec temples 
which the conquerors destroyed. One 
morning in December, 1531, an Indian 
named Juan Diego was on his way to a 
church in the city to hear mass. As he 
passed the hill of Tepeyacac, he heard 
the music of angels, and looking up saw 
the Blessed Virgin. She directed him to 
go at once to the bishop and tell him 
that a church should be built at Tepeya- 
cac for the Indians, and that they should 
not be compelled to go such a long dis- 
tance to hear mass as Juan was then 
going. The astonished Juan hastened 
to deliver the message, but the bishop 
was not so credulous as bishops were 
wont to be on such subjects in those 
days. He sent Juan back twice to the 
Blessed Virgin, and declined to believe 
his story unless he brought back with 
him some certain sign of its truth. He 
lacked faith, not in the Blessed Virgin, 
but in Juan Diego. 

In his third interview with his heaven- 
ly visitor, Juan received the promise 
that if he would come the next morning, 
he would be enabled to produce a most 


But 


convincing sign before the Bishop. 
Juan’s uncle was very sick at his house, 
and was growing worse all the time, so 
that the young man was unable to leave 
him until the second morning, and then 
his uncle was thought to be dying, and 


Juan was sent to get a priest. He was 
afraid to take the same road upon which 
he had met the Virgin before, lest she 
should reproach him for not keeping his 
appointment and also delay him in his 
errand. But as he passed the hill of 
Tepeyacac, the Blessed Virgin came to 
meet him. The first thing she told him 
was that there was no need for haste, as 
his uncle was entirely well again. Then 
she bade him pluck the flowers growing 
at his feet and wrap them in his blanket, 
and show them to no one until he could 
find the Bishop, and to give them to him 
as the sign he required. 

Now Juan was standing upon a bar- 
ren rock, but upon looking down at his 
feet he found beautiful flowers growing 
there, with which he did as the Virgin 
directed. And at the same time he 
noticed that a spring burst forth from 
beneath the rock upon which the Virgin 
was standing. Hastening to the Bishop, 
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Juan held up before him the flowers, 
when, lo! there was a still more wonder- 
ful proof that the Blessed Virgin had ap- 
peared to him. She had painted her 
own image upon Juan's blanket. The 
youth returned to his house and found 
his uncle well. Of course the Bishop 
made haste to obey the command of the 
Blessed Virgin. He built a church 
which, as we have seen, is now the 
sacristy of the newer and larger edifice. 

In the tabernacle of the collegiate 
church, the blanket of Juan Diego is 
sarefully preserved to this day, with the 
painting of the Virgin Mary, as she ap- 
peared in Guadalupe, still upon it. 
Through a plate glass window visitors 
may examine it, but not very satisfac- 
torily. Twice it was carefully scrutin- 
ized by Mexican artists of repute for the 
purpose of determining by what means 
the painting upon it was produced. It 
seems more like an oil painting than 
anything else, and yet the Mexican 
artists hesitated to pronounce it oil. The 
colors retain their brightness remarkably 
well. The figure of the Virgin is ona 
ground of blue, a pointed ellipse in 
shape, the whole being surrounded by 
an aureole. 

The Church of Rome was not so hasty 
in giving its recognition and approval to 
this apparition of the Blessed Virgin as 
might be supposed. It was one hundred 
and thirty years before the facts alleged 
in the case of Juan Diego were submitted 
by the Pope to the Congregation of Rites 
for their investigation, in order that, if 
found well authenticated, the 12th of 
December (the date of the last appear- 
ance of the Virgin to Juan) might be re- 
garded in Mexico as a festival in honor 
of the Virgin’s visit to Guadalupe. The 
investigation continued until the year 
1754, when the Pope’s bull was issued 
declaring that Mary of Guadalupe was to 
be regarded as the patroness and protect- 
ress of the Mexican Indians, and that 

‘the day of her last appearance was a fes- 
tival in that country. Contributing to 
this result were the earnest efforts of the 
Chevalier Boturini, a learned Milanese, 
who spent eight years in Mexico, writing 
a valuable history of the country and 
collecting testimony to establish the fact 
of the appearance of the Virgin to Juan 
Diego. He laid before the authorities at 
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THE COLLEGIATE CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE. 


Rome “ precious documents for placing 
beyond controversy the miraculous ap- 
parition of the Virgin.” 

Before this time successive popes had 
given sufficient recognition for the cele- 
bration of the day to become general 
among the Indians; and in 1736 the local 
ecclesiastics, impatient at the delays of 
the papal authorities, formally elected 
‘**Our Lady of Guadalupe ” the patroness 
of the country, in recognition of the pro- 
tection she had extended during a fear- 
ful plague. 

The popular conception of this appari- 
tion exhibits itself in very curious forms 
in Mexico. A distinction between Maria 
de Guadalupe and Mary the Mother of 
our Lord, can be traced back almost to 
the beginning. Why should Mary, after 
her appearance in Guadalupe, require to 
be made the patron saint and special pro- 
tectress of Mexico, when every Roman- 
ist looks up to the Blessed Virgin as the 
patroness and protectress of all, of every 
country ? The locality has in fact super- 
seded the event and the person, in the 
popular mind. It is Guadalupe who is 
spoken of as the patroness of Mexico. 
The 12th of December is Guadalupe Day, 
and children born on that day are named 
‘Guadalupe’; and although thoughtful 
priests to whom they are taken to be 
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christened name them, whether male or 
female, Maria de Guadalupe, yet it is the 
geographical appellation that is popularly 
retained, and it is a very common name 
throughout the country. 

As it was to an Indian that the Virgin 
appeared in Guadalupe, that manifesta- 
tion of herself and all its results have 
been especially appropriated by the In- 
dians of Mexico. It is curious to note 
that when the War of Independence first 
broke out in 1810, a banner containing 
a picture of the Virgin as she appeared 
in Guadalupe, was taken from a church 
and adopted as the standard of the revo- 
lutionary army; and the soldiers adopted 
as their war ery ‘‘ Viva nuestra Sefiora 
de Guadalupe.” On the other hand the 
Spanish soldiers elected as their Generala 
an image of the Virgin known as ‘* Our 
Lady of the Remedies” (Nuestra Senora 
de los Remedios). The latter had a 
history which was most reraarkable, 
even if we discredit the accounts given 
of its miraculous preservation. 

Thus the Blessed Virgin was at war 
with herself in her different manifesta- 
tions and representations. It has always 
been impossible for the Mexicans to 
avoid making a distinction between Our 
Lady of Guadalupe and Our Lady of the 
Remedies. In times of peace, they 
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sought the intercession of the one when 
in want of rain, and of the other when 
the rains were excessive. The Indians 
became incensed at Our Lady of the 
Remedies when she became identified 
with their Spanish enemies and oppres- 
sors ; and when the revolution at last 
terminated successfully, it was regarded 
as a triumph of the Virgin of Guadalupe 
over the Virgin of the Remedies, and 
an effort was made to effect the official 
banishment of the latter from the 
country. 

Our Lady of Guadalupe having ren- 
dered such signal assistance to the armies 
of the revolutionists in securing the in- 
dependence of Mexico, it followed that 
Guadalupe Day was made a_ national 
holiday almost immediately after the 
establishment of the Republic. The 
manner of celebrating the day varies 
throughout the country. Generally in 
country towns the fiesta of Guadalupe 
is the great event of the year. It is not 
confined to a single day, but is made to 
last a week or ten days, and is kept in a 
manner suggestive of a county fair. The 
amusements consist of bull-fighting and 


every kind of gambling known to the 
Mexicans, their knowledge in that direc- 
tion being almost unlimited. 

In the town of Guadalupe itself, nearly 
the entire month of December is given 


up to the celebration of the fiesta. Both 
the religious observance and the secular 
festivities reach their height on the 12th 
of the month. The town is the objective 
point of thousands of pilgrims from all 
parts of the country. The lame, the 
halt and the blind come, hoping to re- 
ceive temporal benefits no less than spir- 
itual blessings. The scenes in and about 
the collegiate church on the nights of 
the 11th and 12th are very interesting. 
In the church, services are held, lasting 
all night. They consist for the most 
part of instrumental music, interspersed 
with chanting portions of the Psalter. 
The music is composed especially for the 
service by an Indian, and is rendered 
under his personal supervision by an 
orchestra of Mexican Indians. It is of 
the peculiar tune and generally weird 
character of all Mexican music. 
Everything connected with the cele- 
bration of the feast of Guadalupe is given 
up to the Indians, by which term is to 
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be understood the descendants of the in- 
digenous races. Though these predom- 
inate in the lowest classes, yet they are 
found in every order of society, even 
the highest. They comprise fully two- 
thirds of the population of the country, 
and are the proudest and most patriotic 
people of Mexico. The best native rulers 
the country has had were pure Indians, 
and it is said that the hope of the coun- 
try at the present day is in these Indian 
races. They exist to-day under several 
names: Aztecas, Otomites, Zapotecas, 
Chichemecas and others, speaking differ- 
ent languages, though most of them use 
also the Spanish, as it is generally spo- 
ken throughout the country. 

For many blocks around the collegiate 
church every night when the feast is in 
progress (though of course more particu- 
larly when it is at its height), the ground 
is literally covered with weary pilgrims. 
Within the sacred ground attached to 
the church, they lie, side by side, men, 
women and children, leaving not a bit 
of space unoccupied. Some are sleeping, 
some praying aloud, some groaning 
over the fatigues of their long, weary 
journey. Upon the paved walks _pil- 
grims toil wearily upon their knees to- 
ward the church, and cripples make 
piteous appeals for charity, ‘‘in the 
name of our Lady of Guadalupe.” In 
every part of the town pilgrims are found 
sleeping upon the ground. It is difficult, 
in walking about in the dark, to avoid 
stepping upon limbs, or even heads and 
bodies, stretched out over the sidewalk 
and scarcely distinguishable from the 
shadows of the buildings. 

A short distance from the church 
booths are erected, from which proceed 
the music of harps and guitars. In them 
the visitors to Guadalupe may gratify 
any fondness they may have for the 
great national vice, gambling. The 
strange, harsh cries of those who have 
charge of the games, as they call out 
the details of stakes to be offered and 
the result of each deal and play, are 
positively repulsive. The group of 
players in each booth comprises men, 
women and even children, of every class, 
in about the proportion in which the 
several exist in the country. 
There are small stakes and large ones, 
and the variety of games by which the 


classes 
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appeal to chance is made, seems endless. 
The players chat and laugh as they play, 
and though they watch the games very 
closely and if their money lasts, play 
sometimes all night long, there is none 
of that feverish or excited iook about 
them which is noticeable in the faces of 
gamblers elsewhere. It is evident that 
the Mexicans gamble entirely for the 
sport there is In gambling. They win 
or lose with the same happy look, the 
same gay laugh. 

Back of the collegiate church is a rocky 
hill—the hill of Tepeyacas. A winding 
path leads up to the summit from each 
side. On one side, near the top, is a curious 
structure in masonry, representing the 
masts and sails of a ship, with the waves 
dashing about the base. It is said to 
have been erected by some mariners as a 
votive offering to the Virgin of Guada- 
lupe for her protection in a storm on the 
Gulf of Mexico. The date of the struct- 
ure is unknown and its significance 
rests wholly upon tradition. The chapel 
at the summit of the hill, called ‘‘ The 
Chapel of the Little Hill” (La Capilla 
del Cerrito), marks the spot. where the 
Virgin stood in one of her interviews 


wrought upon pilgrims to Guadalupe, or 
those that have especially besought the 
aid of the Blessed Virgin, who has iden- 
tified herself with that place. 

Back of this chapel, in a small ceme- 
tery filled with elegant tombs, is the 
grave of one whose career presents an 
excellent illustration of what the Mexi- 
can Republic has been. To Americans 
the name of Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Ana is as well known as that of any 
foreigner. By the Mexicans he was con- 
sidered brave and capable as a soldier, 
but wholly unscrupulous as a politician. 
He began his military career at a very 
sarly age, and his political career began 
with the birth of the Republic. He was 
continually involved in some political 
scheme, and experienced all the ups and 
downs of political life in that country. 
He succeeded in reaching the presidency 
six times. He was banished repeatedly, 
and sentenced to death once. He was 
made a popular idol several times, and 
as often was so bitterly hated that he 
dared not show himself in public. 

He returned from his last exile the 
year before his death, and lived in quiet 
in the capital. Although an old man 





THE CHAPEL OF THE LITTLE HILL. 


with Juan Diego. It is not especially 
old, having been erected in 1700 or there- 
abouts, nor is it at all beautiful. Its 
walls are hung with many nice oil 
paintings, depicting wonderful cures 


then, he was carefully watched. His 
restless ambition was too well known 
for him to be trusted even when he was 
nearly eighty years old. It was some- 
thing of arelief to the political leaders 
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far the most picturesque 
of all the buildings in that 
famous town. It marks 
the spot of the last inter- 
view between Juan Diego 
and his heavenly visitor. 
It encloses the spring 
which first burst forth 
on that memorable 12th 
of December, 1531; hence 
it is called La Capilla 
del Pocito,—the Chapel of 
the Well. It consists of 
two circular buildings 
joined together, each sur- 
mounted by a dome of 
glazed tiles. The two form 
an exquisite bit of Mor- 
esque architecture. In the 
smaller of these buildings, 
the one first entered from 
the street, is the spring or 
well, covered with an iron 
grating. There are no 
ready means of testing the 
truth of the assertion that 
it is unfathomable. The 
water is strongly impreg- 
nated with minerals of 
some kind, and has a 
brackish taste. It is used’ 
in all the houses in the 
neighborhood, and _ re- 
markable cures have been 











THE CHAPEL OF THE WELL. 


in the country in 1876 to know that he 
wasdead. But they were still suspicious 
of him, even after his death, and lest 
some sympathy for the causes he had 
maintained should be awakened by his 
death, they restricted the number who 
should attend his funeral. It was pa- 
thetic to find, one day when I visited the 
little cemetery back of the chapel at 
Guadalupe, every other grave profusely 
decorated with flowers, and only a sim- 
ple wreath laid upon the tomb of Santa 
Ana. It told a beautiful story. His 
widow was then living, and she was 
true to the memory of her dead hero, 
whom all his countrymen had forgotten. 
It is only a few months since she was 
laid to rest beside his grave. She was 
but a girl and he was at the height of 
his power when they were married. 

The other chapel in Guadalupe is by 


attributed to it. 
The larger building is 
In it Juan Diego is espe- 


the chapel. 
cially commemorated by a statue which 


supports the pulpit. Near this chapel 
stands a tall stone column with a statue 
of the Blessed Virgin at the top. It 
marks the spot upon which she was last 
seen. Thus is every spot connected with 
her alleged apparition duly marked for 
the benefit of the devout pilgrim. 

In the elaborate carving of the stone 
work and on the doors of the Chapel of 
the Well, and on several other building's 
about Guadalupe, appears the inscription 
‘* Non fecit taliter omni nationi.” (He 
hath not dealt so with any nation: Psalm 
exlvii. 20.) The application is not obvious. 
The town of Guadalupe, and, indirectly, 
Mexico, have appropriated that text to 
themselves by reason of the especial favor 
shown to them by the Blessed Virgin in 
appearing to Juan Diego, and interesting 
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herself in the spiritual welfare of the race 
to which he belonged. 

It would probably surprise most Mex- 
icans to be told that Guadalupe is not 
a religious name, and not even an Indian 
name. It was given to the town by one 
of the Spanish Viceroys, and is of Arabic 
origin. To the name ‘‘Guadalupe” the 
Mexican Republic early added that of 
‘*Hidalgo,” in honor of the patriot-priest, 
Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, the leader of 
the first great movement looking towards 
Mexican independence. The town bears 
some relation to the history of our own 
country, for it was there that the famous 
‘“Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo” was 
signed in 1848, whereby half a million 
square miles of territory were added 
to the United States at the close of the 
war between our country and Mexico. 

Visitors to Guadalupe should not fail 


to visit the grave of Antonio Maria de 
Bueareli y Ursua, the forty-fourth Vice- 
roy of Mexico, and the donor of the sil- 
ver railing in the collegiate church. A 
bronze tablet in the floor of that church 
marks his resting-place, and recites his 
many virtues as a citizen, a soldier, and 
aruler. Strange to say, the history of 
his time corroborates all the statements 
made by this memorial tablet. He reign- 
ed in Mexico from 1771 until the time 
of his death in 1779, and was one of the 
few good rulers among the sixty-two 
viceroys sent over to Mexico. The ac- 
count of his reign, as given in a popular 
history of Mexico, concludes with the 
words: ‘‘ He was beneficent,energetic and 
honorable.” Of very few of the Spanish 
rulers of New Spain, as Mexico was then 
called, could a Mexican historian truly 
speak in such high terms. 


ANTITHESIS. 


SADLY the poet of the Past complains 
That all his fair illusions fade away: 

No more the fairies in the woodland play, 

No longer Fancy undisputed reigns. 

The stubborn world his magic art disdains, 
And harsher grows, and colder, day by day: 
Beauty, for use, is trampled into clay; 

Music is dead, and only sound remains. 


The Golden Age was ended long ago: 
The songs are sung, and greatness is no more; 
What themes are left to set our hearts aglow, 
And wake anew the fiery tongues of yore ? 
Far from its source, the Stream of Life runs low, 
In weedy shallows on a barren shore. 


II. 


Gladly the poet of the Future sees 

A nobler beauty than his elders knew: 

The lovely falsehoods melt away like dew, 
But Truth remains, more beautiful than these. 
His vision ranges over wider seas; 


In deeper space, new planets meet his view; 
He reads the legend in the rainbow’s: hue, 
And starry secrets render up their keys. 
A broader world, a higher life he knows; 
His great ideals higher yet arise; 
And over all his quickened fancy throws 
A shining halo of transcendent dyes. 
Old suns have set! Another sunrise glows 
In golden promise over clearer skies. FF. W. Clarke. 
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LITERARY LIFE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


BY MOSES P. HANDY. 


First of all, it is to be said that 
literary life is sporadic, not endemic, in 
Philadelphia. A casual observer indeed 
may find the surface indications so faint 
as to lead him to doubt its existence, 
and even a patient investigator might be 
inclined to think his researches barren 
of results. 

Yet American literature had its first 
sprouting in ‘‘ The clever town built by 
Quakers on the banks of the Delaware.” 
Here was printed the first daily news- 
paper in the New World; here the first 
library sprang into being; here in the 
famous junto founded by Franklin, the 
printer and scrivener, we recognize the 
first formal association of men of letters 
for literary purposes on American soil, 
and for years Philadelphia was foremost 
of American cities in the publication of 
books of every variety. 

The town had a good and early start 
in literary activity of a certain kind. 
Franklin, apropos of the founding of 
the Philadelphia Library Company in 
1731, wrote: ‘‘ Reading became fashion- 
able, and our people having no amuse- 
ment to divert their attention from study, 
became better acquainted with books, 
and in a few years were observed by 
strangers to be better instructed and 
more intelligent than people of the same 
‘ank in other countries.” And by way 
of confirmation, the Rev. Jacob Duché 
bore testimony that ‘‘ Literary accom- 
plishments here meet with deserved ap- 
plause; but such is the taste for books 
that almost every man is a reader.” 

More than a century has passed since 
the last of these complimentary words 
were committed to paper, but the bud- 
ding has been slower than the sprouting, 
and it is yet ‘‘a far cry” to the flower- 
ing of literature in Philadelphia. It 
has been a century of much reading 
and much bookmaking. A mere cata- 
logue of the names of Philadelphians 
who have written books would more 
than fill the number of pages reserved 
for this article. Many of these books 
are standard, if not classic, in medicine, 
religion, law and political economy; but 
it must be confessed that in pure litera- 


ture the outcome of the century’s work 
in authorship has been very meagre; so 
that in treating our subject we shall 
find ourselves dealing with the local re- 
creations of people of literary taste and 
impulses, rather than with the personnel 
of the profession of literature and phe- 
nomena of literary activity. 

There was a time, however, when this 
city, provincial as it was in most as- 
pects, was the focus of aspiration and 
energy in American literature. That was 
in the days of the egotistical Griswold, 
of the brilliant Poe, and of Graham's 
Magazine, with its galaxy of ambitious 
contributors. Of magazines, forsooth, 
good or bad, and the magazinists whom 
they breed, there has been a goodly 
crop for each generation that has lived 
in these hundred years, but as a rule 
they have only lived to die in their sea- 
son, and fructify the soil for their suc- 
cessors. The best known survivors, 
‘ach with its clientele, are Lippincott’s, 
which has now taken a new lease of life. 
Godey’s Lady's Book, Peterson's Maga- 
zine and Arthur's Home Magazine, the 
last named sacred to the memory of T. 
S. Arthur, who lately died in the winter 
of a popularity at one time second to 
that of no other American author of his 
day. It was Godey’s Lady’s Book which 
introduced Marion Harland to her long 
constant public, and to Peterson's the 
world owes the discovery of Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. The pre- 
sent editor of Lippincott’s, Mr. William 
S. Walsh, has brought the magazine 
into a relationship to the newspaper a 
little closer than ever, and it has 
bounded into new popularity by the 
adoption of the original device of pre- 
senting a complete novel in every issue. 
In its new form and field, it stands 
on behalf of Philadelphia as the only 
magazine, except the Atlantic Monthly, 
outside of New York, worthy to com- 
pete with the three or four leading maga- 
zines of the latter city. 

To the past pages of Philadelphia's 
literary history, that are studded with 
names which it is hardly profitable to 
recall, belong two eminent authors of 
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potent pen and influence, who have not 
yet lost their power of production. Walt 
Whitman's home is across the river in 
Camden, but Philadelphians fairly claim 
him, as all great cities claim the children 


— 
a 


WALT WHITMAN. 


of their suburbs. The ** good gray poet ” 
was once a familiar figure on Chestnut 
street, but partial paralysis and the in- 
firmities of age now keep him indoors 
and debar him from one of the great de- 
lights of his life—the study of the com- 
monplace. There is something about the 
old man that commands attention and 
admiration at sight. It is not the snowy 
whiteness of his beard, nor the merry 
twinkle of his blue eye ; it is that inde- 
finable magnetism which attracts and 
holds, and inspires respect, even from 
the most unthinking. ‘‘ Uncle Walt” 
is a little short of six feet in stature, and 
has a massive, bony frame-work. He is 
slightly stooped now, and the flesh on 
his limbs is shrunken, but it is plain to 
see that in middle age he belonged in the 
class stalwart. His face is covered with 
a luxuriant growth of beard, which 
flowsin snowy waves over his shoulders. 
His features are large, cheek 
prominent and chin 


bones 
square; his eyes 
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constantly, with a kindly light. It is 

one of his peculiarities to wear his broad- 

collared shirt open at the throat, and to 

breast the breeze no matter how hard it 
may blow. He uses a stout staff in 
his walks abroad, and it is his favor- 
ite fad to stop frequently, and as he 
rests to gather about him a group of 
young men and talk with them on 
every-day life. He has no love for 
the man who either flatters him or 
seeks to display a knowledge of poets 
and poesy. It is far more to his 
liking, as he says himself, ‘‘to talk 
about potatoes,” and he does it in 
that quaint style that is all his own. 
He takes delight in the company of 
voung people, on the plea that his 
own heart is still young, and that he 
loves the bud better than the blos- 
som. Nobody who knows him ever 
addresses him as ‘‘ Mr. Whitman”; 
it is either plain Quaker ‘‘ Walt” or 
‘*Uncle Walt ”—indeed, the lowest 
citizen he meets feels privileged to 
be thus familiar. 

The elder Furness—the Rey. Wil- 
liam H. Furness—whose devotional 
writings, prose and poetic, are em- 
balmed in thousands of pious minds, 
still lives and works, in a green old 
age, while his children, whom he 

endowed with character, genius and cult- 
ure, rise up to call him blessed. His son, 
Horace Howard Furness, has given his 
life to Shakespeare, and is known the 
world over as the editor and compiler of 
the new Variorum edition. His library is 
richly encumbered with books and manu- 
scripts bearing on the subject of the own- 
er’s life-studies, and its other ornaments 
are souvenirs, each with its story, of the 
great poet himself, or of those who at- 
tained celebrity by the exposition of his 
works. The pride of the place, second 
only in value to Shakespeare’s well-worn 
gloves, is the skull from the Walnut 
Street Theatre, which Macready, Kean, 
Forrest, Booth, Irving, the Barretts, 
Cushman and Couldock have held in 
their hands, as they mourned ‘poor 
Yorick,” and upon which nearly all of 
these great actors have inscribed their 
names. Another Furness, daughter of 
the divine and sister of the Shakespear- 
ean scholar, is Mrs. A. L. Wister, whose 


are small, keen, expressive and shine 
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translation of classic fiction from the 
German has been so acceptable to English 
readers. And the wife of Horace How- 
ard Furness, a lovely and accomplished 
woman of precious memory, will belong 
honored far beyond her own circle of 
bereaved friends as the author of ‘A 
Concordance to Shakespeare’s Poems.” 
George H. Boker, Charles Godfrey 
Leland (Hans Breitman) and John Fos- 
ter Kirk, are Philadelphians whose 
names come readily to mind, as authors 
of distinction. Mr. Boker’s first book was 
published in 1847, and he is now be- 
lieved to be putting the finishing touches 
on his greatest literary work, a spectac- 
ular tragedy which will rank with his 
‘*Francesca da Rimini.” That play is 
a favorite in all American theatres, and 
justly, for no better acting tragedy has 
been written on this side of the Atlantic, 
and Mr. Lawrence Barrett has won his 
highest fame for the manner in which 
he has set it forth. Mr. Boker has filled 
important diplomatic posts in the service 
of his country, and as a_ public-spirited 
citizen long prominent in social and liter- 
ary affairs, stands high in the esteem of all 
Philadelphia. Charles Godfrey Leland, 
whose fame rests chiefly on his ‘‘Hans 
Breitman’s Ballads” has done much 
other good work, and after thirty odd 
years his brain and pen are yet busy. 
His present field of labor is England, 
where he is presumably pursuing his 
valuable studies of gipsy life and lore. 
His niece, Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell, 
wife of the artist Pennell, has been Mr. 
Leland’scompanion in his Romany ram- 
bles, and is doing literary work that is 
full of promise. John Foster Kirk, who 
was in early life the private secretary of 
the historian Prescott, came from Boston 
to Philadelphia seventeen years ago to 
edit Lippincott’s Magazine. His chief 
work is ‘‘The History of Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy.” He is a 
notable figure in every gathering of lit- 
erary people. His brilliant table-talk, 
with its fund of anecdote and varied re- 
sources of historical illustration, inspires 
regret that his pen is not as active now 
asof yore. Mrs. Kirk, as ‘‘ Ellen Olney” 
has written some of the strongest novels 
of the day, as all readers of ‘* Margaret 
Kent,” which is attributed to her pen, 
and ‘‘A Midsummer Madness,” will agree. 


Apartfrom the general life of the city 
and giving it literary leaven by their 
presence is a distinctly defined group of 
men of vigorous intellects, scholarly at- 
tainments, and literary accomplishments. 
These are the University of Pennsyl- 
vania professors. The origin of the 
University was the religious ‘‘ revival” 
of George Whitfield. Out of this grew 
the establishment of the Academy for 
Public Worship, and the Charity School. 
This was in 1740. Ata later day it was 
reorganized, thanks to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and had made such progress in influ- 
ence, that in 1791 it was chartered as the 
University of Pennsylvania. Its history 
since that day has been one of placid 
and tranquil growth. Until the appoint- 
ment of the present provost, as the head 
of the institution is called, the influence 
of the University on Philadelphia’s liter- 
ary life and culture, was no more than 
that of the scores of semi-monastic es- 
tablishments for training in polite litera- 
ture with which the country is still 
studded. With the appointment of Dr. 
William Pepper, as provost, in 1881, a 





REV. WM. H. FURNESS, 


renaissance took place. New life and 
stimulus, broad methods and culture, 
took the place of dying interests, narrow 
curriculum, and limited purpose. The 
result has been the enlarging of the 











HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. 


corps of professors and instructors to the 
liberal number of 122, and the presence of 
a group of men, enthusiastic in their call- 
ing, masters in their arts, and earnest in 
spreading a liberal and literary influence. 

To the University group belong the 
honored names of Joseph Leidy, the 
biologist ; D. Hayes Agnew, the famous 
surgeon ; and such men as Lesley, the 
geologist, William Goodell, and William 
F. Norris. These are the older men, 
and their achievements have been scien- 
tific rather than literary ; but there is a 
number of younger men, who have 
already made a mark in solid literature. 
At their head in point of time is Robert 
Ellis Thompson, Professor of History. 
Heis a brilliant, Americanized Irishman, 
who was Henry C. Carey’s favorite 
pupil, and who is the most popular of 
his disciples, having carried the flag 
of ‘‘ protection” under the walls of 
the free-trade Harvard and Yale, and 
stormed the favor of their students. Mr. 
Thompson’s attainments, like those at- 
tributed to Lord Brougham, are of an 
omniscient character. He is well known 
as the writing editor of The American, 
as well as a lecturer on literature, and as 
apreacher. Albert S. Bolles, whose His- 
tory of Finance in the United States is 
almost a monumental work, adds his 
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as do James 


support to the University ; 
B. MeMaster, ‘‘ the American Macaulay,’ 
D. G. Brinton, final authority on Ameri- 
ean archeology ; E. J. James, a rising 


economist of the German and Johns 
Hopkins Universities type ; and Hugh 
A. Clarke, an accomplished musician 


whose music for Aristophanes’ ‘* Achar- 
nians” has recently been heard in New 
York. Without cataloguing names of 
men of this class further, it 
say that no group of men is exercising a 
more wholesome influence on the gen- 
eral culture of Philadelphia than the 
University group. In _ questions of 
finance, and municipal administration, 
in founding a forestry association, in 
establishing a series of scientific and 
literary lectures, in arousing interest in 
music, in forming literary and _ social 
clubs, they play a considerable part. In 
contributions to the periodicals, not of 
Philadelphia alone, but of the country, 
their names figure frequently, as well as 
on the title-pages of sterling books. 
Newer names in literature are present 
in the publishers’ lists of the last decade, 
and in current periodicals, but Mrs. 
Rebecca Harding Davis holds her own 
as the best of Philadelphia’s fictionists, 


is safe to 


albeit her novels come all too slowly 


before the public eye. Her first great 
short story, ‘‘Life in the Iron Mills,” 
published years ago in the Atlantic 
Monthly, reached a high plane of literary 
effort, and from that plane Mrs. Davis 
has never descended. She has written 
some popular novels of marked literary 
value, and many good short stories, and 
she was among’ the first to explore the 
now well-tilled field of life in the rural 
South. It is not so well known that, 
like Harriet Martineau, she is an accom- 
plished leader-writer, and a frequent 
editorial contributor to two or three in- 
fluential American newspapers. Mrs. 
Davis is the wife of L. Clark Davis, an 
acute dramatic critic, the editor of The 
Inquirer, who now and then charms 
the public by: contributions to the maga- 
zines in fiction or in criticism., Their 
son, R. H. Davis, bids fair to keep the 
family name alive in literature, if his few 
efforts already published may be accepted 
as an earnest of his literary career. 
Doctor 8. Weir Mitchell adds to fame 
as a medical specialist, a positive distine- 
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tion as anovelist. His works of fiction 
present artistically executed studies of the 
effects produced in actual life by the nerv- 
ous phenomena, which as a medical prac- 
titioner he understands so thoroughly. 
They are more than this, however, for 
both: ‘‘In War Time” and ‘Roland 
Blake” have an imaginative quality 
which gives these stories a literary value 
entirely independent of their psycho- 
logical interest. 

The newspaper press has been the 
great feeder of such literary life as we 
have in Philadelphia. Indeed a con- 
temporary Philadelphian author goes so 
far as to say that outside of the news- 
paper press there is no literary life in 
Philadelphia. From the printing office 
and editorial rooms of our newspapers 
have been graduated the best known of 
our literary workers, from Benjamin 
Franklin to John Russell Young. Re- 
calling only those of our own day and 
generation we may mention Robert 
Shelton MacKenzie, John W. Forney 
and Edward Joy Morris, each of whom 
has gone over to the great majority ; 
Charles Leland, L. Clark. Davis, and 
Mrs. Davis already mentioned in this 
paper ; Frank R. Stockton, the author 
of ‘‘The Lady and the Tiger,” and nu- 
merous other paradoxical stories, whose 
titles will occur to everybody ; John 
Russell Young, the brilliant historio- 
grapher of ‘‘ General Grant’s Travels ;” 
Alexander K. McClure, who writes 
books as well as makes newspapers ; 
Thomas A. Janvier, the author of many 
bright short stories, some over his own 
name, and others over the pen name 
of ‘“‘Ivory Black ;” Charles Heber 
Clark, famous throughout the English 
speaking world as the humorist, ‘‘ Max 
Adeler ;” Henry F. Keenan, the author 
of ‘‘ The Moneymakers” and ‘“ Trajan; ” 
Robert P. Porter, a famous preacher of 
the gospel of Protection to American 
Industry ; Julius Chambers, writer of 
“On a Margin”; James Hunter MacCul- 
loch, whose volume, ‘‘ From Dawn to 
Dust,” sparkles with gems of poesy ; 
Joel Cook, of fluent and graceful pen; 
Mary Beale Brainerd, a brilliant writer 
of genre stories ; John Paul Bocock and 
Isaac R. Pennypacker, ready writers of 
excellent verse, and the former a humor- 
ist as well; William H. Thorne, whose 


critical faculty is shown in ‘‘ Modern 
Idols ;” Mrs. Mary E. Lambert, whose 
versatility gleans many fields ; Howard M. 
Jenkins, editor of The American; Frank 
A. Burr, biographer of American states- 
men and soldiers; William Ralston 
Balch, writer of several popular prac- 
tical books ; Mrs. Annie Wolfe (Emly), 
theosophist, poet of passion, and essay- 
ist; Margaret B. Harvey, and May For- 
ney; Mrs. Knapp, editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal ; William Struthers and 
Charles Edwin Shull, apt occasional 
versifiers ; Edward §. Ellis, a favorite 
storyteller of the boys; J. V. Sears, 
also a pleaser of the children ; Alfred C. 
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Lambdin and John V. Hood, art critics 
of more than local celebrity ; Nathan 
Haskell Dole, whose translations of 
Russian novels have had such vogue; 
and Thompson Westcott, the local his- 
torian. Some of these journalistic delv- 
ers in the field of literature have found 
Philadelphia too restricted for the profit- 
able exercise of their talents, and have 
gone to other cities ; but, by far the 
greater number, while making literature 
their statf, find journalism here a very 
useful crutch. 

There is still a lack of a rendezvous 
for men and women of the literary class 
in Philadelphia, but since the Centennial 
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—to the Philadelphian the Centennial 
Exposition is the dividing line between 
the old and the new order of things, as 


PROF. J. B. MCMASTER, 

the war is to. the Southerner—there have 
grown up many clubs, each of which is 
an acceptable meeting-place for people 
of this class. Some of these are house- 
clubs, but not in the best sense; and the 
most of them are simply organizations 
whose life consists of dinners or recep- 
tions. Of the so-called house clubs the 
chief is the Penn Club, which actually 
antedates the Centennial celebration by 
a year, but was more or less an incident 
of the Centennial renaissance. Its germ 
was an organization for the editing and 
publishing of The Penn Monthly. That 
magazine was short-lived, but its life 
was not in vain, since it brought the 
elub into being. The Penn Club has a 
limited membership of two hundred and 
fifty, and its object is the association of 
authors, artists, men of science and 
amateurs of music, letters and the fine 
arts. In its cozy parlors there are fort- 
nightly gatherings throughout the win- 
ter. Conversation, with a frugal colla- 
tion, constitute the entertainment which 
suffices to make an invitation to these 
club nights desirable, and membership 
in the club a coveted honor. 
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The hospitality of the Penn people is 
also extended to the distinguished stran- 
gers within our gates in special recep- 
tions, with the same severe limitations 
as to meat and drink, but with cordiality | 
galore. Considering its conservative 
membership, the catholicity of the club 
in the exercise of the rites of hospitality 
is noteworthy. Among its honored 
guests have been people of such widely 
differing claims to celebrity as Bayard 
Taylor, Richard A. Proctor, John Welsh, 
Joseph Jefferson, Edwin Booth, W. W. 
Story, Walt Whitman, Wilson Barrett, 
Geo. W. Cable, the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Lanciani, the 
Roman archeologist, the amateur play- 
ers of Greek comedy, and the gentlemen 
cricketers of England. The chairman 
of the Penn Club managing committee 
is Horace Howard Furness, courtly and 
gentle-souled man, and while he lives 
the chair will have no other occupant. 
A name illustrious on its rolls is Henry 
Armitt Brown, whose wonderful gift of 
oratory had brought him national fame 
when he was only on the threshold of a 


useful career, which death cut short 
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all too soon. Still another fragrant 
memory, which belongs, however, not 
more to the Penn Club than to any 
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other worthy Philadelphia institution or 
enterprise of his time is that of Morton 
McMichael, whose name was known the 
country over as the synonym for patriot- 
ism and public spirit, and whose impress 
in Philadelphia was a beneficence. 

An offshoot of the Penn Club is the 
Triplets, a little dining coterie, with a 
membership of choice spirits in multiples 
of three, at whose board, with no presiding 
officer and with every plate assigned by 
lot, a dozen bright fellows gather 
every third week to banish dull care 
by table-talk which touches every- 
thing exceptscandal. Here are found 
Furness himself at his best, and his 
stalwart brother, the architect; John 
Foster Kirk, the historian; Brinton, 
the scientist; keen-witted Gillou, 
genial Clarke Davis, Judge Henry 
Reed, Fairman Rogers, Erastus 
Brainerd, Will Clark, Simon Stern 
and others of their kind, stepping 
from many different walks of life 
with easy stride into the realm of 
Bohemia. The Wistar parties of 
fame in other days, after being dor- 
mant for years, have been lately 
revived, and it is hoped will have a 
future as brilliant as their past. 

Of dining clubs it is no arrogance 
for a member to say that the Clover is 
easily first in Philadelphia, and it is 
is hard to find its rival anywhere. Only 
six years old, its quadrifoliate table is 
now known to epicureans in every lati- 
tude. The list of its guests is a muster- 
roll of contemporary men of eminence, 
American and foreign. It is no uncom- 
mon thing for a man to travel a thousand 
miles to eat a Clover dinner, and despite 
the stories that are told of the fate of his 
predecessors who have transgressed the 
unwritten laws of the Clover Club and 
fallen beneath the shafts of wit which fly 
about its board, a second invitation is al- 
ways honored even more promptly than 
the first. The aim of this club is the 
promotion of good fellowship among its 
members and the extension of hospital- 
ity unfettered by conventionality, to 
distinguished strangers. A majority of 
its members are newspaper men, but 
there is a nearly equal number of lay- 
men, there being no prescription as to 
the vocation of candidates. Every din- 
ner is a protest against conventionality 
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in dining, and the most appreciative 
ater of a Clover dinner is the blasé 
diner-out who welcomes escape from 
dress-coats and set speeches. The lov- 
ing-cup is passed around after the fish, 
and each guest as he takes a sip from it 
is introduced to the company. This 
breaks the backbone of formality, and 
thereafter, with everybody considering 
himself acquainted with every one else, 
it is a ‘‘ go-as-you-please” race for a 
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pleasant evening, subject only to the 
chairman’s gavel, which descends when 
necessary and is then unhesitatingly 
obeyed. ‘‘ Give and take” is the rule, 
and the thrusts are sharp and quick; 
but it is to the infinite credit of this club 
and its guests that with all the latitude 
that is allowed there was never an un- 
pleasant scene at the Clover Club, and 
that for every wound inflicted there is 
always applied a salve. 

There are no authors of distinction in 
the Clover Club, but many of its mem- 
bers dabble in literature, and they, with 
some of their guests, combined a few 
years ago to make and publish a volume 
called ‘‘Clover Leaves,” which while 
deficient in literary character, is made 
up of well-written but off-hand contri- 
butions from actors like Salvini, Irving 
and Wyndham, soldiers with Sherman 
at their head, Charles Dudley Warner, 
A. K. McClure, Haskell, Townsend, Le- 
land, Ramsdell and other journalists, 
and so on through a long list of well- 
known names, the only qualification 
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for admission being the past consump- 
tion of a Clover dinner. A_ second 
volume would be even richer in its table 
of contents, as the guests of the last 
three years include Gen. Hancock, Gen. 
Logan, the tragedians Rossi and Booth, 
the comedians Florence, Raymond, 
Dixey, Sol. Smith Russell and Goodwin, 
and no end of other actors; William Win- 
ter, Sergt. Ballantyne, ‘‘ Mark Twain,” 
Henry Watterson, John Russell Young, 
and about half of the members of the 
U.S. Senate, with a host of others little 
less distinguished. ‘* Clover Leaves” is 
copiously illustrated by, artist-guests 
of the club, including Peter Moran, 
Nast, Hovenden, Heaton, Millet and 
Schell. In paper, typography and bind- 
ing it is one of the wonders of nine- 
teenth century book-making. The gen- 
eral design and execution of the work 
are to be credited to the versatile genius 


of Mr. Wm. Ralston Baleh, who was 


one of the charter members of the club. 

Found in every other club that has 
been described or named in these pages, 
newspaper men have an organization 
distinctively their own in the Journal- 


ists’ Club, now flourishing under the 
presidency ef Mr. Louis N. Megargee, 
in the fifth year of its age. In the con- 
fines of its hospitable club-house, on 
Walnut street, with its well appointed 
drawing-room, library, — billiard-room, 
eard-room and dining-room, the fair 
land of Bohemia appears at its best. 
The younger newspaper men are in con- 
trol, and are its chief beneficiaries, but 
older and more sedate members of the 
profession of journalism look on approv- 
ingly, and co-operate with the manage- 
ment as may be desired. ‘‘Club Night 
at the Journalists’ is a great occasion, 
not only for the pen-drivers, but for their 
friends who swarm in response to invi- 
tations, depopulating other club-houses, 
to find better amusement here. The fun 
begins at eleven o'clock, and lasts far 
into the morning hours, with 
speeches, recitations, legerdemain and 
what-not, as the special talents of the 
participants may suggest. On the prac- 
tical side the Journalists’ Club tones 
down the asperities of newspaper con- 
troversy by -bringing contentious rivals 
under the same roof, and not only offers 
amusement, but bed and 


songs, 


wholesome 
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board to those who have not homes of 
their own, and who find the tavern and 
the boarding-house a weariness to the 
flesh. It is a common saying with 
visiting journalists, that there is no 
better housed press-club in the country 
than the Journalists’ Club of Phila- 
delphia. 

The Five O'Clock Club is the junior 
of the Clover Club, but is fashioned on 
the same model and has similar charac- 
teristics. With a membership of bright 
fellows and a number of probationers 
styled Apprentices, its only lack is a dis- 
tinct individuality. Its dinners always 
attract many men of mark in the com- 
munity, and these are always sumptu- 
ously entertained. Mr. Joel Cook, the 
veteran American correspondent of the 
London Times, financial editor of the 
Ledger, and author of ** Picturesque En- 
gland” and other books which have had 
a large local sale, is an ex-president of 
the Five O'Clock Club and one of its 
master spirits. The oldest of the dining 
clubs of more or less literary affiliations, 
is the Stylus, the members of which dine 
together once a month, and have quar- 
terly and annual dinners at which con- 
viviality is tempered by the presence of 
veteran politicians and journalists who 
did not sow all of their wild oats while 
they were young. 

The Contemporary has a broader mis- 
sion and is more distinctively literary 
than any other Philadelphia club, but it 
is yet in its infancy and has its name to 
make and its province to be clearly de- 
fined. It is designed to bring women, 
as well as men, of literary tastes together 
in a social way with little regard to any 
other consideration except good repute. 
At this writing several meetings have 
been held in temporary quarters and the 
venture has gone far enough to justify 
the efforts of its founders. At one of 
these gatherings Walt Whitman read 
from his poems, at another George Ken- 
nan gave some account of his Siberian 
observations, and again Prof. G. Stanley 
lectured on physical research. The model 
of the Contemporary Club is the well- 
known Nineteenth Century Clubof New 
York. The president is Dr. Daniel G. 
Brinton, and the membership includes 
many well-known men and women in 
literature. 
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A congenial coterie of art lovers with 
very mild Bohemian proclivities is the 
Sketch Club, organized twenty-seven 


years ago and still thrifty. Every Thurs- 
day evening the members meet for pipes, 
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influence in social and literary life. The 
signal was given for a new departure by 
its removal from its old home to its 
present palatial domicile. The Histori- 
cal Society now occupies an imposing 


PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY BUILDING. 


conversation and sketching, and once a 
month a prize is given for the best illus- 
tration of a given subject; treatment, 
drawing and composition being given 
due consideration in making the award. 
There is also an annual prize. Visiting 
artists are occasionally entertained, and 
in various ways the Sketch Club has 
stimulated development in art. Among 
its members are P. L. Senat, Milne Ram- 
sey, C. E. Dana, F. F. De Crano, Frank 
D. Briscoe, J. McLure Hamilton, Arthur 
B. Frost, Stephen J. Ferris and Frank H. 
Taylor. 

In the Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety now well on towards three-score 
and ten years of age, Philadelphians of 
literary proclivities have always taken 
an active interest, and they have borne 
a full share in its work of gathering ma- 
terials for the future historian. Within 
the last few years this society has as- 
sumed more prominence in the eye of 
the public and become a more positive 


‘ 


and commodious building on the corner 
of Thirteenth and Locust streets, long 
famous as the seat of the hospitality of 
the late Gen. Robert Patterson. Its 
spacious halls, rooms and chambers are 
now fairly filled with historical memen- 
tos, and its walls are adorned with por- 
traits of illustrious Pennsylvanians of 
other days and of men and women 
whose names appear in her annals. 
Somebody had the happy thought to 
make this place the scene of a series of 
receptions, and two seasons have shown 
them not to be only an active recruiting 
agency for a society whose ranks are 
never too full for more, but a place for 
more comprehensive gatherings of social 
and literary significance than could be 
held under the auspices of any other or- 
ganization. The entertainments are so 
delightful that invitations are in great 
request,and the hope is justified that they 
will be a permanent feature of literary 
life in Philadelphia. 
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SHE bears no crown upon her brow; 
She boasts no lineage royal; 
Her dower is to humanity 
A heart that’s warm and loyal. 
The proud Republic’s child is she, 
The sovereign People’s daughter; 
Her winsomeness, her womanhood, 
Nature and Freedom taught her. 


No herald cries before her path; 
No frowning guards attend her; 
Her gracious ways are harbingers, 
Her smile is her defender. 
Let Kingdoms pledge their regal dames,— 
God bless the People’s daughter! 
Her winsomeness, her womanhood, 
Nature and Freedom taught her. 
Edna Dean Proctor. 


WOMEN AS FRUIT RAISERS AND FLORISTS. 


BY GEORGE 


WITHIN a few years women have been 
recognized in some of the walks of com- 
mercial life which were previously re- 
garded as fit only for men. Lack of 
ability has by no means been the cause 
of woman’s exclusion; neither have 
doubts as to her energies hindered her 
admittance into business circles. Popu- 
lar prejudice, alone, has been the gigan- 
tic obstacle which she has been forced to 
surmount before the lords of creation 
would concede her the slightest vantage 
ground. Twenty-five years ago, a wom- 
an who attempted to engage in mer- 
cantile enterprise or a profession which 
would have brought her into active 
competition with men, would have been 
made at once to suffer social obloquy, 
and probably would have been driven 
out of the field. Now all professions 
are free to women who can pass the 
regular examinations in the chosen 
work, and various employments are open 
to them in the fields of trade and com- 
merce. 

Vou. VI.—21 
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As a cashier in mercantile business, 
woman is found preferable to man; her 
accounts are generally kept more accu- 
rately, her books present a neater appear- 
ance, and last, but by no means least, 
she is never a defaulter. As a manipu- 
lator of the type-writing machine, and 
an expert in the art of short-hand, wom- 
an is at least man’s equal. Through- 
out the catalogue of business pursuits in 
which women have sought occupation, 
success has been won. As yet the same 
services, if given by men, aremore highly 
remunerated, and this difference has been 
the entering wedge in competition—the 
reason why women are given the prefer- 
ence in work which comes within their 
physical capacity. Having at last gained 
a foothold on the ladder of equality with 
man, she will surely ascend to the top- 
most rung. 

In the business of cultivating fruits 
and flowers, surrounded by the de- 
licious and beautiful gifts of nature, 
woman’s advancement has been most 
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marked. Her position in this respect 
has brought her less prominently be- 
fore the world, because of the com- 
parative isolation of the labor required, 
but her success is not the less complete. 
In the field, as an actual worker as well 
as a director, woman has found a place 
which she can fill with advantage. She 
comes to the work endowed with an in- 
born love for fruits and flowers far ex- 
celling that possessed by man, a love 
which will master all difficulties. And 
this kind of labor proves a panacea for 
the aches and pains which afflict Ameri- 
can women and girls. Work among 
fruits and flowers straightens rounded 
shoulders, expands contracted chests, and 
brings to the cheeks a bloom which can 
never be secured in other occupations. 

From a financial point of view woman 
rates higher than man in this field. She 
brings to the business a keen solicitude 
as to the minor details of the work. 
These often prove the most important. 
Man, in his self-confidence, is apt to 
neglect such details, and hence comes to 
grief. Instances of success in fruit and 
flower growing by women are by no 
means rare; in fact, they are more fre- 
quent, in proportion to the number at- 
tempting the work, than is the case with 
men’s enterprises. In a large experience 
in and among fruit-growers and florists, 
both male and female, we cannot recall 
a single instance in which a woman has 
failed, who engaged in the work faith- 
fully, energetically and with a deter- 
mination to succeed. 

Our larger cities already contain the 
establishments of women florists who 
have made and are making for them- 
selves and families good livings, and, in 
many cases, are laying the foundation 
for independence. Turning the leaves 
of our horticultural directories, on every 
page we find the names of women‘as 
fiorists or engaged in the nursery busi- 
ness, from Maine to California; and year 
after year these same names reappear 
with additions, showing that business 
failures among them are infrequent. 

In the distinct field of fruit-growing, 
women are yearly doing admirable ser- 
vice, for which they are well rewarded. 
An interesting case came under the 
writer’s observation some years ago. A 
young lady residing in one of the smaller 
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towns in western New York, who had 
been brought up on a farm, though re- 
ceiving between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty a liberal education in a neighbor- 
ing city, was at the age of twenty-one 
left an orphan. She was an only child, 
and found herself, after the settlement 
of the estate, the sole possessor of a 
thirty-acre farm, with buildings, a team 
of horses, implements of farming and 
the sum of $150 in cash. The home- 
stead of ninety acres had to be sold to 
satisfy claims on the estate. After due 
deliberation the young lady decided to re- 
tain the small farm and manage it. She 
was advised to the contrary by friends, 
who supposed that, as a matter of course, 
the farm would be managed in the usual 
way—that it would be worked by some- 
one on shares, or supervised by a high- 
priced man. But our young lady friend 
had a different idea. A fruit farm was 
her objective point, and with well matur- 
ed plans she bent all her energies to its 
attainment. It so happened that about 
two acres aad been allotted to strawberries 
some time before, which would bear the 
first main crop the season following her 
entry upon the farm. She immediately 
had this bed cultivated and fertilized, do- 
ing all but the heaviest work with her 
own hands. The crop netted her about 
$110. She had some knowledge of fruit- 
growing, and proceeded to read, digest 
and put into practice the ideas and direc- 
tions of authoritative writers on the sub- 
ject. The next step was to increase her 
stock of plants, adding raspberries, black- 
berries, currants, grapes, etc. Year by 
year the area of fruit-raising was judi- 
ciously increased, but not to the extent 
of causing interference with thorough 
cultivation and the utmost care and sys- 
tem in preparing the product for market. 
Only first-class fruit was allowed to leave 
the premises. Sheds were erected on 
the fields, in which the fruit was sorted 
as soon as picked. Such methods, in- 
cluding cleanliness of crates and_bas- 
kets, and placing the fruit attractively 
therein, enabled her to obtain from one 
to three cents a quart more for her ber- 
ries than neighboring male competitors 
who shipped their products without sort- 
ing—good, bad and indifferent being all 
in the same crate. 

At the end of six years, here is the 
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result: The homestead of ninety acres 
has been bought back, paid for in cash, 
and the land is in process of being laid 
out into orchards, small fruit plantations, 
vineyards and vegetable beds. A poultry 
yard, which excites the envy of her 
neighbors, adds largely to her income, 
and a snug bank account is ready for a 
rainy day. Nor is this financial success 
the best of her work, for she has devel- 
oped from a dependent girl into a strong, 
healthy, self-reliant, brainy woman of 
affairs, able to carry on the management 
of her farm and the sale of her products, 
and abundantly fitted to cope with any 
who would take advantage of her sex 
to defraud her. The fruit raised on this 
plantation has a reputation in the city 
markets for being uniformly clean and 
fresh; and this good fame the grower is 
careful to retain. 

Such success did not come without the 
application of lessons learned from par- 
tial failures. Similar obstacles, met by 


aman in the same line of business, would 
probably have been allowed to stand for 
years, but the woman of perseverance 
fought constantly until she.was able to 


overcome them. Fortunately, also, she 
had none of that false pride—the bane of 
American women—which regards out-of- 
door labor as degrading. 

Another instance in this field with 
which we are familiar, is that of a lady 
in a New England State, left a widow 
with a family of five children to support 
and educate from the proceeds of the 
farm. With energy she entered into her 
work, which was largely that of vege- 
table-growing; and, with the assistance 
of hired help and of her eldest son, then 
but fifteen years of age, she soon placed 
herself in a position to accomplish her 
life-work. With ready tact, and with a 
view of interesting as well as instruct- 
ing, she early took her children into her 
confidence and discussed her plans with 
them. The result here is that the chil- 
dren are obtaining education, the eldest 
son is now in charge of one of the finest 
farms in the famous trucking section of 
Norfolk, Va., and the active manage- 
ment of the home farm has passed into 
the hands of the younger boys, with the 
mother still as guide and counselor. 

These are not unusual instances ; 
others very similar may be found by 
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scores throughout the land, and they 
are growing more frequent year by year 
as our women realize that in work among 
fruits and flowers they may not only gain 
a livelihood, but regain their health and 
strength lost by years of in-door occupa- 
tion, perhaps of service in the factory or 
behind the counter. 

In the commercial floral business, the 
successes of women have been many. 
From personal observation and dealings, 
the writer has no hesitancy in saying 
that when a male florist is brought into 
close competition with a female one, the 
latter will, in nine cases out of ten, bear 
off the palm. Among flowers she is in 
her element; her love for the beautiful 
and artistic will enable her to arrange 
her plants and flowers in unique and at- 
tractive designs, which are entirely be- 
yond the ingenuity of the average male 
florist; buyers of plants and flowers are 
not slow to recognize the superior results, 
and to choose accordingly. 

A now prominent lady florist of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has given to the world a 
sketch of her early struggles and sub- 
sequent successes. The beginning of her 
work dated back to the age of fourteen 
years and a cash capital of fifteen cents. 
Having a natural love for flowers, she 
turned one of the spare rooms in her 
father’s house into a rough propagating- 
room and conservatory, and sold a few 
plants among her friends. Soon after- 
ward she bought the cast-off sash, lum- 
ber and bricks of an old greenhouse, and 
with the help of her brother and a ear- 
penter, built a new one, 11x18 feet, 
doing most of the glazing herself. On 
the completion of her structure she was 
$100 in debt, which was discharged in 
the following spring by the sale of 
plants. In the fall she coneluded to 
enlarge operations and to have a green- 
house big enough to grow her own cut 
flowers. This was a hazardous under- 
taking for a young girl; the building 
cost $350, to pay which required two 
years of work. The business grew rap- 
idly, and its owner wished to secure 
wider recognition from the public; with 
this purpose in view her plants and cut 
flower designs were entered at fairs and 
floral exhibitions, coming into compe- 
tition with the wares of established 
and well-known male florists. A_ first 
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premium was awarded her occasionally, 


which served to stimulate to greater 
efforts. Gradually male competitors re- 


cognized her talents and awarded her the 
place in their ranks to which she was 
entitled. In this case the struggle for a 
foothold was infinitely greater than in 
the other instances we have named, as 
the aspirant had for competitors shrewd 
business men who were aware that their 
rival was a woman, and could use that 
fact to depreciate her wares, whereas in 
the cases of the fruit and vegetable 
growers the excellence of the product 
was acknowledged, while the purchasers 
had no suspicion that the producers 
were women. To-day this florist occu- 
pies a leading place among her fellow 
craftsmen in the city where she re- 
sides. 


MRS. 


BY MRS. 


‘“HANTED!” she exclaimed in aston- 
ishment. ‘‘Sister Jones, I do believe 
you ’ve lost all the sense you ever had;” 
and then in an outburst of contemptuous 
indignation, she added: ‘‘ You ’re a lot 
of idiots from one end of this town to 
the other—that ’s what you are!” 

This violent explosion was the result 
of too heavy a pressure on Mrs. Harriet 
Hardy’s credulity. Up to the date of 
her present visit a number of years 
had elapsed since the sisters had met. 
Latterly, judging from her comments, 
her sister’s letters had become unsatis- 
factory. ‘‘Sister Jones isn’t what she 
used to be.” ‘‘There’s a screw loose 
down there.” ‘‘ There’s more than sick- 
ness the matter;” and then a finality was 
reached: ‘‘I’ll go and straighten things 
out!” 

It was a wise resolve, as all Mrs. Har- 
dy’s resolves were, for as an expert in 
assisting persons out of a morbid groove 
and giving them a healthful impulse 
Mrs. Hardy was unequaled. If one 
should seek a figure whereby to liken 
her, that of a stiff breeze whose whole- 
someness is increased by a slight keen- 
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It is not necessary to enlarge upon the 
successes of women in this occupation, for 
they have fully demonstrated their ability 
to keep pace with man in the struggle for 
superiority of work and supremacy of 
position. We feel justified in saying 
that in horticulture and kindred work 
lies hope for the future of many of our 
girls and women, forced by circum 
stances to earn their daily bread. Es- 
pecially does this labor offer inducements 
to the country born-and-bred girl which 
far surpass the possibilities of employment 
in the cities, even as painted in imagina- 
tion. Health, strength and independ- 
ence are to be found among fruits and 
flowers; they should be weighed against 
slavery, poverty and an early death, in 
the crowded stores and workshops of 
our great cities. 


A GHOST. 
HAYDEN. 


ness of edge, would probably best fit the 
Mrs. Hardy’s methods, were, in a 
word, somewhat brusque, but her efforts 
in the interests of others as a rule were 
taken in good part, for her plainness of 
speech and energetic action were domin 
ated by a judgment so excellent anda 
heart so kind that the abrasions made 
by the former were speedily healed by 
the balm of the latter. 

The sisters were in some points antip- 
odal. Mrs. Jones, for instance, was 
ease-loving and lymphatic. Mrs. Hardy, 
on the contrary, was possessed of the 
energy of a steam engine. At the pres- 
ent juncture the contrast was painfully 
striking. On the one hand, were Mrs. 
Hardy’s full face with its fresh pink and 
white tints, her plump, active figure, 
her bright spirits and thoroughly well- 
balanced mind ; on the other hand, Mrs. 
Jones’s wan and haggard look, indicative 
of intense suffering, her wasted form, 
extreme feebleness and nervous depres 
sion. Mrs. Hardy’s arrival was, indeed, 
most timely, for so critical had Mrs. 
Jones’s mental poise become, and so low 
her vitality—owing to the dead sea of 
physical inaction into which she had 
sunk—that a feather’s weight of addi 
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tional suffering could scarce have failed 
of a fatal result. 

In consequence of Mr. Jones’s absence 
on aprotracted business trip which would 
more than cover the period of her stay, 
Mrs. Hardy found that she was expected 
to share her sister's chamber, which was 
also the family sitting-room. Being ac- 
customed to an airy apartment, she was 
quite dismayed at the prospect, and 
doubted much her ability to sleep in an 
atmosphere so confined and heated, with 
the further discomforts of a feather-bed 
and pillows of large proportions, closely 
curtained in. However, owing to the 
fatigue occasioned by the journey, her 
rest was not greatly disturbed the first 
night, but in the succeeding one the un- 
congenial surroundings made themselves 
oppressive; and in the morning, on lift- 
ing herself out of the feathery depths, 
she cast a rueful glance at the dingy 
yellow curtains which were overspread 
with immense brown figures in a most 
grotesque design, and half-laughingly, 
but with decided emphasis, exclaimed: 

“Tecan ’t stand this! Another night 
of it would give me the yellow-fever or 
something wuss.” 

And thus it came about that as they 
sat round the fireside after breakfast, she— 
to use one of her own phrases—“‘ knitting 
for dear life” (visiting being no excuse 
for a cessation of employment with her), 
and her sister reclining in an invalid 
chair, having in her thin, white hand a 
bottle of smelling-salts, Mrs. Hardy ask- 
ed to be allowed to occupy the room 
above, as that was the only one not in 
use. The startled look with which her 
request was received, and her sister’s em- 
phatie ‘‘ No, no; you can’t sleep there!” 
excited both surprise and curiosity. 

‘*What’s the reason I can’t? If it’s 
not in order, 1711 go to work and fix it. 
Every house should have a spare room. 
It might n't always be convenient for 
you to have your company sleep with 
you, vou know,” she said, with a laugh. 
“The truth is, sister—and mind you I 
mean no offence—your room and bed 
would be the death of me before my 
visit ’s half out, and I’ve got to have 
that room, as there ’s nowhere else I can 
sa” 

Mrs. Jones again interposed a fright- 
ened and emphatic refusal, and when 





Mrs. Hardy pressed her fora reason, said 
that it was haunted—every one in town 
knew this to be so—that often of nights 
old Mr. Jones’s spirit returned to the 
room—both he and his wife having died 
there under very sad circumstances— 
and he seating himself in the chair 
would rock back and forth as he was 
wont to do in life. This was putting 
Mrs. Hardy’s strong common-sense to 
too severe a test; hence the unsisterly 
outburst with which it had been met. 
But as she listened to her sister's re- 
cital of the suffering and trial conse- 
quent on this experience, one item being 
the loss of all society, for the house was 
universally shunned, having become an 
object of the greatest terror, Mrs. Hardy’s 
angry contempt gave way to real pity, 
followed by an equally sincere determi- 
nation to relieve the family of this dis- 
tressing incubus at once. : 
Little Johnny, just then coming in 
from a bout with the cook, who had pro- 
nounced him the worst child in town 
and always in a stew, had his grievances 
to relatealso. He couldn't go nowhere, 
nor do nothin’, the boys would n’t let 
him—’cos he was hanted! It was true 
that he had been subjected to a species 
of cruel persecution. Mean-spirited 
boys would point tauntingly at him in 
the street and on the playground and 
shout: ‘‘ Ghostie, ghostie!” or, to any 
one disposed to be friendly with him, 
they would say : ‘‘ I would n’t play with 
him; he’s got a ghost at his house !” 
They refused to sit by him at school, as 
if there inhered in him something fright- 
ful, until at length, for the well-being of 
the school and the child, his teacher de- 
clined to have him longer as a pupil, and 
he had now become a restless, unhappy 
little prisoner on the home premises. 
The germ of this supernatural out- 
growth, as it was regarded, originated a 
long way back, and in a land far dis- 
tant. William Jones, the husband of 
one lady and brother-in-law of the other, 
was an only child of English parents 
who had married late in life. The lad 
had golden dreams of America. They 
were not approved by his father, whose 
head no such fancies had _ penetrated. 
The mother, however, entered heartily 
into the boy’s ambitious schemes. Event- 
ually, with high hopes, in which his 
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mother shared, and in the first fresh- 
ness of active, jubilant youth, he left 
home to go to America, expecting to 
make a fortune and then return to enjoy 
it under the parental roof. 

Years came and passed, and the fickle 
goddess evaded him. He roamed from 
place to place in quest of better luck, 
and finally reached middle age, having 
married in the meantime, before he 
could write to them that he had perma- 
nently settled. At last he had such an 
assurance of financial success, that in 
one year more he would be able to make 
them comfortable, and he wished them 
then to come and spend their remaining 
years with him. The time expired. The 
promised letter with remittance and 
special directions for the journey failed 
to come; but so consuming had become 
the hunger for her child, the mother 
begged that there might be no delay in 
their starting. With the husband and 
father it was different. A man of strong 
local attachments, who had never been 
more than six miles from his birthplace, 
the home of his lifetime had become a 
part of himself, so to speak, and to leave 
it would be as the rending of soul and 
body asunder. The thought of so doing 
had never entered his mind as a possi- 
bility, until his son’s letter suggested it. 
The bare mention of this had cost him a 
violent wrench. He wrote at once in 
decided protest, and insisted that, ac- 
cording to agreement, his son should 
return to them. To this communica- 
tion no reply had been received, for a 
reason which they never knew. The 
son could not comply with it because of 
the business enterprises in which he was 
engaged. But in time the old man 
perceived that his wife’s sickness of soul 
for her child must be relieved, no mat- 
ter at what cost; and though it was like 
the up-tearing of an old oak 
roots have spread far and struck down 
deeply, the preparations for leaving were 
begun. 

In the sale that took place, one article 
of furniture was retained. It was the 
rocking-chair which had been purchased 
at the crowning moment of the mother’s 
happiness, when Willie was given her. 
Throughout his infancy and childhood, 
which, both as a reality and as a mem- 
ory had been so blissful to her, she 


whose 


had rocked him in that chair and sang 
to him lullabies. She could never part 
with that, and she had it placed in the 
vehicle which was to convey them away, 
before she got in herself. 

‘*Look back at our home,” said the 
old man; *‘ we shall never see it again.” 
And he broke down with a sob, his eyes 
resting upon it meanwhile with indes- 
cribable yearning. 

Turning her head at this suggestion, 
her eyes took in all the familiar objects 


of that fair English scene: the lush 
verdure of the meadow lands; fences, 


stumps, rocks, all converted into things 
of beauty by the rich clinging growths 
that mantled them; the village in the 
distance, with its red roofs and peaceful 
spire; the lowly thatched cottage, the 
home, sweet home, she was leaving for 


ever. Her tulips were in magnificent 
bloom. Cultivating flowers had been 


her one recreation, and in her care of 
them they had grown into her heart in 
the place of children. But ah! how 
utterly out of harmony with the sombre 
shadow on her heart were their gorgeous 
tints now! They seemed to mock her 
with their brilliant rejoicing. But with 
a brave, cheerful spirit, she exclaimed: 

‘*Never mind the old home. We are 
going to Willie; and what is a home 
with a few bits of flowers, to seeing our 
boy ? Keep up good heart, dear; it will 
all be right when we get to Willie's.” 

The words were prophetic! 

After a sea-voyage of unusual dura- 
tion there was a long delay in Philadel- 
phia, where they landed, because of the 
difficulty of getting transportation across 
the mountains to the vast territory of 
the Northwest, whither their aged steps 
were directed, for this was in the early 
part of the century. One day while en 
route, the emigrant party having stopped 
for the women to prepare the noon-day 
meal, Mr. Jones wandered off alone, 
and seating himself on a log, took out 
his.son’s last letter to look over it again. 
A passing breeze snatched it from his 
grasp and sent it off in a series of co 
quettish flights. Each attempt to capt 
ure it failed. The will-o’-wisp chase 
was ended suddenly by the disappear- 
ance of the letter amid an accumulation 
of rocks, limbs and withered leaves in 
the depths of a mountain gorge 
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On arriving at Pittsburgh, to their 
overwhelming dismay they found their 
further progress checked by having lost, 
with that letter, all clue to their destina- 
tion. In vain their brains were racked 
to remember the address; the queer In- 
dian name of the place baffied every effort 
atrecall. The autumn and winter passed 
wretchedly. The old man, predisposed 
somewhat to melancholy, became morose 
and hopeless as the months went by in 
unalleviated gloom. He spent his time 
in the chimney-corner brooding in silence. 
The fearful strain also intensified the old 
wife’s peculiarities of temperament. Her 
nervous, energetic organization made it 
impossible for her to bear the quietude 
of their room and the shadow of despair 
brooding over it, and kept her, whether 
the weather were fair or foul, feverishly 
plodding the streets. Her eyes burned 
with increasing brilliancy, owing to the 
consuming fire within, and her face and 
form grew thinner and more shadowy. 
It became questionable whether the brain 
or body would first give way. 

Once in her frenzied wanderings she 
chanced to pass along the wharf where 
a steamboat—one of the miracles of the 
time—was taking freight. The bystanders 
were astounded by a wild scream of de- 
light that escaped her, and an effort which 
she made to clasp a large dry-goods box 
in her arms. Suddenly she dropped to 
the ground, fainting. The snowy hair 
and aged suffering face of the unfortunate 
one touched the sensibilities of the little 
group. The-captain of the boat had the 
old lady carried aboard, as the nearest 
place where relief might be obtained. 
When she revived, he heard her affect- 
ing recital of how she had found on a 
dry-goods box the long-lost address of 
her son. She told, also, of her previous 
trials. Thecaptain sent for her husband 
and effects, and a few hours later the 
journey of the old couple was resumed. 
In her joy that the long agony was nearly 
ended she feared to sleep, lest she might 
waken to find it only a happy dream; 
but so great was the rebound of feeling 
that her exaltation seemed to lift her 
above all physical wants. 

‘‘You are eating nothing,” said the 
good captain, anxiously. And at another 
time: ‘‘ What are you living on?” And 
again, with great concern: ‘ You can’t 


keep up much longer in this way; you 
must take food.” 

‘* Ah! captain, don ’t bother about me,” 
she would reply with a half-smile, turn- 
ing upon him her brightly burning eyes. 
‘*When I get to Willie’s it will be all 
right. I can eat then.” 

The long journey drew to an end, but 
it was the season of heavy rains, melting 
snows and alarming freshets, and as one 
great tributary after another poured out 
its flood of waters into the river over 
which they voyaged, the swelling volume 
passed beyond its borders and spreading 
over the lowlands submerged all towns 
located therein. The village of their des- 
tination was one of the number. Owing 
to this circumstance, and that the risks 
and hardships of landing would be greatly 
increased by their arriving after night, 
the captain proposed that they should 
stop at a town near by, whose elevated 
position secured it from all danger of in- 
undation, and remain there until the flood 
abated. But to this wise and kind sug- 
gestion they strongly demurred. To pro- 
ceed was to make sure of reaching their 
son; while to wait was, to their morbid 
mind, to be again exposed to a calamity 
like that from which they had just es- 
caped. To continue their journey would 
bring-them to him in a few hours, but to 
stop would extend the time whose length 
hadalready nearly destroyed them. The 
exhausted state of their finances was a 
cause of still further urgency for termi- 
nating the journey as speedily as possible. 

The rain came down steadily, and 
night, in the very ‘‘ blackness of dark- 
ness,” overshadowed the deluged country. 
The lights of the submerged town were 
seen flickering and trembling in the 
waste of waters. The bell rang as a 
signal for stopping, and William Jones's 
house being identified, the steamer 
rounded to. Great flaming torches, 
which blazed and paled as the wind rose 
and fell, were used to illuminate the 
scene. The yawl was lowered, and the 
aged couple brought forward ; but at sight 
of the dark, tumultuous abyss the old 
man’s brain reeled. He became para- 
lyzed with fear and violently resisted 
being lifted down to the waiting boat. 
The old wife, too, though ghastly in her 
pallor before, now blanched to a still 
more deathly hue. Her stout. heart 
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which had never failed her, quailed in 
desperate terror. The paroxysm, how- 
ever, lasted but fora moment, and then 
in cheering tones she spoke reassuring 
words to her panic-stricken husband. 

‘*Come on, dear; it’s our last trial 
—the very last, and we will be with 
Willie, and all will be right, then. 
Think,” she almost shrieked in her ex- 
citement, ‘‘ he’s just over yonder—but a 
step off. Come, quick, let us go to him.” 

They were lifted down to their seats, 
the trunk and chair thrown hurriedly in, 
and the boat moved off. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had they gotten under way when 
a sudden lurch caused the chair to fall 
out. The old lady, who was preternat- 
urally on the alert, eagerly bent forward 
to catch it as it floated away, and losing 
her balance, fell with an appalling scream 
into the dark flood. 

If the turbulent waters had been irra- 
diated with the full splendor of noon- 
day, her recovery, with the current 
drawing her rapidly under the steamer, 
would have seemed a miracle; but with 
the murky gloom of the angry waves 
relieved only by the fitful glare of the 
torches and the faint light of the lanterns 
waved from the windows of the house 
they were approaching, the stoutest 
hearts gave way to despair. Death, they 
felt, was inevitable. 

However, as the chair on which her 
hold was fastened with a death-grasp 
rose to the surface, an oarsman, cool of 
temperament, brave, and of large expe- 
rience in high-water scenes, sprang out 
and rescued her. She was quickly borne 
to the arms of her son, who had wit- 
nessed the scene without knowing the 
peculiar interest involved in it to him. 
After the application for many hours of 
powerful restoratives, she came out of 
the death-like trance into which she had 
fallen. Opening her eyes, she found— 
bending over her weeping and calling 
her endearingly, ‘‘Mother!’—not the 
black-haired, rosy-cheeked, bright-faced 
boy which memory cherished as her 
son, but a middle-aged man with grizzled 
hair; sallow, thin and care-worn. After 
regarding him with a fixed, wild stare, 
she put up her feeble hands to thrust him 
away, bidding him begone; he was none 
of her Willie! His earnest, anguished 
pleading for recognition was of no avail. 


Its only effect was to produce an excite- 
ment which proved the last straw in her 
burden of woes. Her overtaxed powers 
gave way, and an illness ensued, during 
which her excited brain reproduced the 
tedious, stormy ocean passage; the per- 
plexity of devising plans to proceed 
overland; the weary, perilous mountain 
travel; the agony of the lost letter; the 
days and nights of frenzied suspense; the 
joyful discovery; the happy resumption 
of the journey; the dark, turbulent 
waters; and the appalling plunge, all 
interspersed with piteous outcries for 
** Willie!” 

The scene, to those so deeply inter- 
ested, almost exceeded their powers of 
endurance. Shadows gathered over the 
old man’s brain and grew deeper and 
darker, until at times he became only 
dimly conscious of what was taking 
place. The son, bowed and_ broken- 
hearted, scarce left her side. And when 
there came at last to her dull eyes the 
light of returning consciousness, he was 
the first object on which they rested. 
The joy of his discovery that she was 
regaining her mental equipoise passes far 
beyond the compass of words to depict. 
Fearing, however, that any attempt to 
make himself known would so shock 
her as to thrust back into chaos her 
struggling powers, he remained silent, 
meeting her fixed gaze with one so 
tenderly loving and _ irresistibly appeal- 
ing, that her lips moved, the words came 
slowly and doubtingly: ‘‘ They—are— 
Willie’s—eyes! Yes—Willie’s eyes!” 
And then as the truth burst in upon 
her, with a cry of joyful recognition she 
drew him to her, exclaiming: ‘ It’s 
Willie!” 

Through ail the bitter trials of the 
preceding months, her one happy thought 
had been that when once with him all 
burdens would be lifted from her troub- 
led mind and aching heart. They were. 
In that moment of supreme happiness 
the weary and heavy laden spirit found 
eternal rest. After life’s fitful fever she 
slept well. 

When the waters receded, the family 
returned to the apartments on the lower 
floor, but no persuasion or inducement 
could get the bereaved old husband to 
leave the room associated with his wife. 
What cared he for these strange, unfam- 
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iliar scenes; would they not only in- 
crease the sickness of his soul for the 
home beyond the seas?) What to him 
was the society of this unknown family, 
no member of it being more a stranger 
than the sad-eyed, broken-down man 
who called him ‘‘ Father”? Restless, per- 
plexed and lonely, the days dragged 
wearily, and the nights brought small 
respite. The old chair—the sole memen- 
to of happier years—became his one 
comfort; and at all hours of the night, 
as of the day, the sound of his rocking 
was heard by those below. 

After a time a startling change be- 
gan. He became possessed of a delusion 
—a harrowing one to his son at first, 
but which he afterwards learned to re- 
gard as an especial blessing to both, be- 
cause through it the old man grew con- 
tented and cheerful. In his senility the 
chair became invested with the person- 
ality of his wife. He would sit beside 
it and stroke it with caressing fondness, 
causing it to rock gently; and when 
none were present he would talk to it. 
So perfect was the hallucination that the 
actual presence of his wife could not 
have been more real or satisfying. His 
moroseness vanished with his melan- 
choly, and he became communicative. 
To his son and the kindly disposed 
household, whose sympathy prompted 
them to overtures of companionship, he 
loved to talk’ of his past home; and 
while all recent events were a blank, his 
mind penetrated with clearness far back 
into his early life. In his imaginary 
conversations with his wife they reversed 
positions. He was now the comforter 
and upholder under trials. They were 
on a long and troublous journey, whose 
termination was the old home. 

‘*Never mind, dear,” he would croon, 
“we ‘ll soon be there, and it will all be 
right then. The Captain must ’nt 
bother you ; you are not hungry now, 
but you will eat when we get home ; it 
will all be well then,” and so the mono- 
logue went on. 

Some months later he was found in 
the morning twilight—a more violent 
movement of the chair than usual hav- 
ing aroused the sleeping family and 
brought them in haste to his room— 
lying partly on it where he had fallen, 
his arms still clasped about it, dead! 





His spirit had just passed to the world 
beyond. The first great agony of the 
son forced the bitter outery : 

‘*Q, father, father! Was it I who 
brought you far from the home you 
loved so well, only to die—and die so 
sadly ?” 


* x * * * 
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Two years passed, and then occasional 
sounds of the chair, unquestionably 
being rocked, began to be heard again. 
Mrs. Jones would fain have believed 
it otherwise ; but it was too fam- 
iliar to be mistaken. It soon came to 
be noised abroad through town and 
country that the room was haunted—in 
short, that the distressed spirit of old 
Mr. Jones at times returned and occu- 
pied the seat, and would rock the chair 
back and forth as he was wont to solace 
himself in life. The only difference 
was the fainter sound due to an ethereal 
presence. 

The community became profoundly 
agitated. Curiosity-seekers in endless 
procession visited the house to learn all 
that could be learned of the mystery. 
Questions innumerable were asked. 
Thorough investigations of the chamber 
resulted unsatisfactorily. Parties would 
hasten thither immediately on a recur- 
rence of the fateful sounds, to find the 
chair often yet rocking, with no ap- 
parent cause for the movement. The 
uneanny feeling produced by this inex- 
plicable and terrifying phenomenon 
deepened finally into a nightmare of 
horror over the town. In consequence, 
neighborly calls upon the family resting 
under the unhappy spell ceased. When 
possible to avoid it, no one passed the 
house. 

The effect on Mrs. Jones, whose 
health was impaired by the malaria of 
the climate, joined to a temperament 
timid and predisposed to superstition, 
was, as we have seen, most disastrous. 
She was looking forward to a speedy 
death as the only blessing left her. 

This, then was the condition of affairs 
on Mrs. Hardy’s opportune arrival. She 
was not at first made aware of the pain- 
ful cireumstances which had given point 
and force to the superstition connected 
with the chair. Her sister shrank from the 
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long, distressing recital, and merely made 
a statement as to the sound and its cause, 
which, as we have before seen, called 
forth a harsh rebuke. Had Mrs. Hardy 
been so informed her words would have 
been different. Even as it was, the 
pained, reproachful glance of her frail, 
suffering sister brought instant repent- 
ance. 

‘*Excuse me, sister, if I seem a little 
hard on you all, but you know me of 
old, and that I never took stock in any 
of that nonsense about ghosts, hanted 
houses and the like. But what aston- 
ishes me most is that Mr. Jones has n’t 
put a stop to all this foolishness long 
ago.” 

‘*He knows nothing about it whatever, 
for he was not at home when we first 
heard the sounds, and the death of his 
parents is so torturing a subject that we 
never refer to it ; and least of all would 
I harrow his feelings by such a reminder 
of it as this. O, no! no! heshall never 
know it.” 

Mrs. Hardy sat in deep thought for 
a time—her face, meanwhile, indicating 
a struggle between outraged common- 
sense, the extreme ludicrousness of the 
affair, and sympathy with her suffering 
sister. So far as her sister was con- 
cerned the case was a desperate one 
—that was plain—for her life or reason 
was suspended in the balance. Heroic 
treatment was therefore demanded. She 
replied accordingly. 

‘* Well then, sister, I shall have to 
settle it myself, I suppose ; and I'll make 
a good job of it, I warrant you. But I’ve 
got to have a little talk with you, first, 
and now’s as good a time as any. It’s 
got to be a plain one, too, for it’s clear to 
my mind that it’s badly needed. Now 
there’s two things to be done—one is to 
rid the house of the ghost”—and she 
burst into laughter at the ridiculousness 
of the idea—‘‘and the other is for you 
to work your way out of the rut youre 
in, and get so well and hearty that a 
ghost can’t live in the house with you. 
I shall attend to my part of the job, and 
you must attend to yours. To begin 
with then, you must stop breaking down 
your constitution with powerful physic 
and take, instead, some good strong 
doses of common-sense. Open _ these 





doors and windows and let the fresh air 
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blow through and purify the musty 
corners of the rooms. Take down your 
bed-curtains — they are death traps. 


Why the very sight of the ugly yellow 
things is enough to give one the jaun- 
dice or bilious fever,” and again she 
laughed heartily. ‘‘ Quit shutting your- 
self up as tight as a snuff-box, but go 
out doors and give the sun and wind a 
fair chance at you. Then do, for mercy 
sake, stop being so idle. Don’t you re- 
member how we used to laugh when we 
were children at school at poor lisping, 
little Peter Harding’s speech ?” and she 
recited lispingly, as he was wont to do, 
the part of the small orator’s effort 
which was applicable to her sister’s case: 


For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do. 


And she went off again into another 
fit of laughter, to which Mrs. Jones, 
long unused to indulging in anything 
of the kind, actually responded. It 
proved to her as electric as the first 
breath of spring after a long, desolating 
winter. The morbid sheathing which 
enveloped her began to weaken. 

“But, Harriet, I really have n’t any- 
thing to do, even if I was able, and you 
can plainly see I am not.” 

‘‘Nothing to do? Well, upon my 
word! Make something to do, then- 
something you are able to manage. 
What do you suppose you were made 
for? To loll round the house listening for 
ghosts? Why, sister, hale and hearty as 
I am, if I moped a month in idleness, as 
you do, I should be in a bad fix, too. 
But who ever heard of such a ridiculous 
idea as having nothing todo? There’s 
no necessity for my working any more 
than there is for you, but I never lose a 
minute any more than if I could n't 
afford it. I suppose you have some 
poor children in your town; there’s 
generally no failure in that crop. Knit 
them some warm socks and stockings 
That’s handy work. It don’t need any 
fixing, and it’s easy and won't tire you. 
Spring ’s here, and you ought to be 


making a flower-garden. I don’t see 
how anyone can be contented to sit 


down and live in a weed-patch, and 
that’s what you do. Your whole place 
is covered with young dog-fennel—not 
a spear of grass to be seen. How do you 
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manage to bleach the stains out of your 
table-cloths and towels without sod to 
lay them on? Another thing, sister, 
you must stop thinking about your own 
ailments so much, and go to see the 
poor, miserable creatures who have 
wuss ones, perhaps, with nothing to 
help lighten them, as you have. Now,” 
she added, with a little laugh, ‘‘I don’t 
expect you to take this recipe all at one 
gulp. We will begin with small 
doses: a little fresh air and sunshine 
every day to start with, and then grad- 
ually work into the others. You must 
stir yourself and get out of this, and 
you ’ll be like me—as tough as a pine 
knot.” 

‘*O, Harriet, what would I not give 
to be just like you!” 

‘“‘And you will be before I am done 
with you. You see,” she said with a 
laugh, ‘‘I was obleeged to use the curry- 
comb at fust. Itcould n’t be helped. But 
you'll feel all the better for it in the end.” 

Notwithstanding her sister’s asser- 
tions that all means to solve the mystery 
centering in the chair had been ex- 
hausted, Mrs. Hardy was confident that 
it not only could be solved, but was 
sasy of solution. She proposed to exam- 
ine the room at once, in order to find 
the point of attack, so that she might be 
ready for prompt action at the critical 
moment. 

‘‘T have no doubt, sister, but that you 
all have wrastled with this thing the 
best you knew how, but if you have no 
objections, I should like to do a little 
inspecting myself.” 

‘* None whatever—it ’s the only way, 
I see, for you to become convinced of the 
truth. Are you afraid? Shall I call Lyddy 
to go with you ?” 

The sisters had not yet fully taken 
bearings of each other in this matter and 
did not realize that while to one it was 
as light a thing as thistle-down which a 
a breath could disperse, to the other it 
was of so grave and awful import that 
few would care to confront it alone. 
Mrs. Hardy replied: 

‘‘No! What do you take me for? I 
want no body-guard!” and then seeing 
that she had startled and wounded her 
sister, she added, with a laugh: 

‘It’s a waste of ammunition, sister, 
to load a cannon to kill a flea.” 





She found the room over which hung 
the mystery of ghostly occupancy to be 
perfectly square without even so much 
as a closet. There was a window front 
and back, securely fastened by nails and 
closed by shutters with equally good fas- 
tenings. Through the slats of the latter 
the light came in sufficiently for all pur- 
poses of investigation. There was one 
door, and that opened into a stairway 
that led directly down to her sister’s room, 
so that whoever or whatever gained en- 
trance to this room or made exit there- 
from must run the gauntlet of all the 
eyes in the room below. There was a 
fireplace which had never been used ex- 
cept during the brief time the family had 
been driven up-stairs by the great over- 
flow. Shestooped and looked up. The 
winds and rains had long since cleansed 
the flue of every particle of the light soot 
resulting from wood fires. There was not 
even a nest of swallows in it to break the 
quiet with a twitter. On the exterior of 
the house there was neither trellis, porch 
nor shed, nor tree with outstretching 
branches by means of which the roof 
might be reached. To all human per- 
ception the room was inaccessible from 
without. Neither was there an attic, to 
furnish a place of concealment, the room 
being a half-story one, with the ceiling 
immediately under the roof. Mrs. Hardy 
had to admit a dash of discomfiture. 
To catch the sound she rocked the chair 
back and forth. The bare floor offered 
no impediment to easy vibrations and 
acted as a good sounding-board. She 
sat down in it. 

‘It’s a comfortable chair. I’d like to 
have the use of it, but I suppose it would 
end Sally if I should take it down-stairs.” 

On returning from her tour of inspec- 
tion, Mrs. Hardy said nothing about it. 
and the subject was not again referred 
to during the day. Her chance refer- 
ence in the morning to the lisping small 
boy of their school-days—the butt of 
many of the best jests and freaks of fun 
of that merry period—brought up other 
reminiscences of their girlhood, as they 
sat round the fireside, and, unlike any 
that had ever preceded it in that house, 
the evening was spent quite hilariously. 
The servant and little John enjoyed the 
amusing stories also, with a zest sharp- 
ened by novelty. 
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‘Why, the clock’s striking eleven. 
This won't do. We ought to have been 
abed two hours ago. Nine is my hour, 
and if it was every other woman’s, there 
would ‘nt be so many of them complain- 
ing of feeling bad, and dosing them- 
selves to death with tonic mixtures.” 
She arose briskly to begin to disrobe. 
“But I wonder what’s become of that 
ghost of yours. It hasn’t cheeped once 
since I came. I guess I must have 
seared it off,” and she gave a low chuckle 
of fun. 

Just then from overhead certain vi- 
brating sounds were heard. 

‘**There it is,” said the colored servant 
with bated breath and dilated eyes, and 
crouched behind her mistress’s chair in 
terror. Mrs. Jones sank back ghastly 
pale as if about to swoon. Familiarity 
with the phenomenon did not lessen its 
horror. It always came to her as a 
heavy shock. The little boy hid his face 
in his mother’s lap, shaking with fright, 
and crying in a pitiful, suppressed way. 
Mrs. Hardy, like a war-horse which 
scents the battle from afar, was eager 
and ready for the fray ; and at the first 
note of warning seized the candle— 
leaving the terror-stricken group in 
darkness—and sped swiftly upward on 
her adventurous charge. 


III. 


On reaching the door, Mrs. Hardy 
opened it softly, and suddenly threw the 
light over the room, taking in ata glance 
every part of it. The chair was still in 
motion! She stood and watched the 
oscillations growing slower and slower, 
until they were exhausted, but the motor 
which caused the rocking she did not 
discover. There wasno visible cause for 
it. She had to admit to herself that the 
phenomenon was an uncommon one ; 
that in a certain aspect it was terrifying; 
and that as matters stood, the family 
had had real cause for alarm. But not- 
withstanding all this, she stoutly refused 
to believe that the occurrence was super- 
natural. 

She came down stairs much more 
slowly and meditatively than she had 
gone up, and candidly made the admis- 
sion that she had been baffled. 

‘It’s a poser ! but I'll be a match for 


it;’ and then with a slow, emphatic 
enunciation of each word, she added ; 
“T’m going to know what makes that 
chair rock. But come let’s hurry to bed. 
I want to get a good start in the morn- 
ing ; and Lyd, I see too much to do here 
for you to lay abed as you do of morn- 
ings. I’m going to oust you by times 
to-morrow.” 

‘*Missis don’t want breakfast till 
leven,” said the maid, pertly. 

**O, never mind me, Lyddy—it makes 
no difference—” 

‘“Yes it does ;” said her sister inter- 
ruptingly, and then addressing the serv- 
ant, she continued : ‘‘I don’t propose 
to interfere with your mistress’s hours, 
but Johnny and I are going out for an 
early walk while it’s fresh and cool. 
There ’s nothing like it for health as well 
as pleasure, you know, Johnny,” smil- 
ing down kindly on the child. ‘‘He’s 
going to take me down to see his nice 
river. I wish we had one at my home. 
And we’ll come back so hungry we'll 
want our breakfast right away—won’'t 
we, Johnny ?” 

The child’s delight was beyond des- 
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cription. He could scarcely close his 


eyes in sleep for thinking of the promised 
foray on the outside world; and the good 
aunt who had planned it for his sake 
was scarcely less happy. 

A typical spring morning, fresh with 
dewy moisture, sweet with blooming 
odors and goldenly radiant, greeted them 
as they stepped into the road. The lit- 
tle fellow, whose tongue had been run- 
ning at both ends because of the great 
joy at his heart, suddenly grew timid, 
and clinging to his aunt, said : 

‘“You won't let the boys drive me 
home, will you ?” 

She gave him the desired assurance of 
protection from all harm, adding men- 
tally: ‘*‘ Poor little soul!” and her eyes 
were swimming and a sob very nearly 
escaped her—‘‘if he do n’t have a good 
time after this, it won’t be because I 
have ’nt tried hard for it.” 

There was nothing in the whole round 
of Mrs. Hardy's experience that so 
wrought upon her tenderest sentiments 
as the cruel wrong this child had sus- 
tained in the calamity that overtook the 
family. She pitied them all; but the 
older ones she thought ought to have 
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known better than to have yielded as 
they had done. Besides, they had with- 
in themselves some means of alleviation 
from its burdens; but the child was help- 
less. Her good heart went out in strong 
sympathy. 

That walk to the riverside broke into 
running and shouting, at least so far as 
Johnny was concerned. Aunt Harriet 
entered with zest into his childish glee, 
and helped him to pick up flat stones 
and make them ‘‘skip” over the smooth 
water. They had a gala time of it, and 
naturally when she proposed returning 
Johnny rebelled. A taste of freedom is 
not an appetizer for captivity ; and to 
Johnny, with all outdoors at his com- 
mand, his home looked dreary and cir- 
cumscribed. Spreading out her hand- 
kerchief on the rocky beach she stopped 
his screaming protest by telling him to 
gather some shells to take to his mother, 
and they would come again on the mor- 
row and many other mornings, and get 
shells enough to border the flower plots 
in the garden they were going to make. 

On his return he rushed to his mother’s 
bedside to tell of the good time he had 
been having. Mrs. Hardy, seeing that 
her sister was awake, said, while remoy- 
ing her bonnet: 

‘*Don’t you think it would -be a good 
idea to set Lyd to work on the spring 
cleaning ?” and then she added, smiling 
inwardly: ‘‘Tll superintend it as you 
are so poorly.” Poor hapless Mrs. Jones 
replied characteristically, that if her 
sister thought it best, by all means let it 
be done. 

The observant eyes of Mrs. Hardy had 
at once taken in the fact that the do- 
mestic affairs of the household were in 
a state of complete disorganization. 
Although Mrs. Jones’s housekeeping had 
never been as her sister’s was—elevated 
to the dignity of a science—she had been 
a very fair manager up to the time her 
energies became paralyzed by the mys- 
terious presence. Since then things had 
gone from bad to worse, until the well- 
being of the family was almost as much 
jeopardized by the disorder in the do- 
mestic department as by mystic terror. 

“Tt strikes me,” was Mrs. Hardy’s 
mental comment on the existing condi- 
tion of things ‘‘that the affairs of this 
family need mending in more ways than 


one. The house looks as if a hurricane 
had broke loose in it. Not a thing in 
place. Bureaus, tables, window-benches 
all heaped and piled up with things. I 
be blamed if a body can sit down with- 
out first unloading achair. Ill put a 
stop to this in short order. The ghost I 
might stand, but dirt and things all in a 
hurrah I can’t and won't ! 

Johnny and his aunt seated them- 
selves at the breakfast-table, Mrs. Hardy’s 
blooming cheeks having an added tint 
of rose, and Johnny’s eyes sparkling 
and laughing. He wasravenously hun- 
gry, and ate and chattered without a 
trace of his usual fretfulness. 

‘* Lyd,” said Mrs. Hardy, as the sery- 
ant handed her some waffles, ‘‘ when 
was this dining-room carpet taken up 
last?” 

‘* Time o’ the great fresh.” 

‘“That ’s just what I thought; and I 
suppose you intended to leave it down 
until the next freshet, if that was twenty 
years off. This kind of housekeeping 
won't do. It would be well to fix it 
in your mind, Lyddy, that if the Lord 
had intended you to live in a sty, he 
would n’t have made you with a pair of 
hands. Now the first thing after break- 
fast do you take this carpet up and hang 
it on the line, and, afterit is thoroughly 
cleaned, let it stay there until all the 
‘musty scent is out of it, if it takes a 


week. It ought to go in the tub by 
rights and soak. It actually looks dis- 
eased. Do you know where to get a 


whitewasher ?” 

‘Uncle Pete don’ gon’ by not two 
minutes ago. He ain’t more’n got to 
de mouf of de alley yit. Mebby me 
can get him to work in heyr, but you 
ketch him setting foot in tother part 
whay it’s hanted!” 

Lyddy returned speedily with ‘* Uncle 
Peter.” 

After ascertaining his usual charge, 
Mrs. Hardy offered the old negro extra 
pay for speedy work. 

He regarded her with a suspicious 
gleam. It was ‘‘ powerful curus” for 
her to be willing to give him all that 
money for a day’s work. She might be 
fooling him. Shrewd Mrs. Hardy saw 
the struggling doubt of fair dealing, 
and, as a guarantee of good faith, she 
took her purse from her pocket and, 
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handing two bright silver dollars to 
Lyddy, told her to pay him when the 
job was done, no matter how soon he 
got through. 

‘* And now, old man, stir round brisk 
and see how quick you can do it,” she 
said, by way of giving added momentum 
to the start. 

Uncle Peter’s usual lazy shamble was 
suddenly transformed to a step as buoy- 
ant as if he had just partaken of a 
draught from the fountain of youth; 
and he started off for his tools and 
whitewash. 

‘*Now, Lyd, I’ll help you clear off 
this table so that you can have the room 
ready for him when he comes.” 

She stacked up the dishes, and when 
the servant had started out with the 
last but one, Mrs. Hardy picked that up 


and hurried with it tothe kitchen. But 
on reaching the entrance she stood 


transfixed. Chaos and the spirit of all 
untidiness reigned supreme. The sight 
did for her what the ghost could not. 
It appalled her! She was stricken with 
horror. Not realizing that this could 
possibly be the normal condition of 
things, on recovering her speech she 
asked: 

‘“What has happened to put you so 
behind with your work ?” 

Lyddy said she had been thinking of 


‘cleanin’ up,” but there was so much ° 


to hinder her, and ‘‘it ’peared like the 
house had got too smail—there wan't 
room for the things.” 

Mrs. Hardy’s anger kept pace with her 
disgust as she took in the details. The 
floor looked as if the great freshet of 
some years before, from which all events 
in the village were now dated, had given 
it its last cleansing. Tubs stood round, 
one partly filled with dirty water, and 
another with soiled clothes in soak. <A 
barrel standing near the fire was circum- 
scribed by a belt, a yard or more in 
width, of flour. There was not an arti- 
cle of metal, china or glass in a fit con- 
dition for use. Tables groaned beneath 
pots, skillets, pans, plates, and the like, 
—all with remnants of food which had 
been left over when cooked or served. 
The whole was rounded out with stale 
bread, in quantities to be measured by 
the half bushel. 


‘I don’t know what ought to be done 
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with you, Lyd, for allowing this kitchen 
to come to such a pass. What’s that 
barrel of flour in here for? I should n’t 
wonder if it was half-sour now; and that 
butter and lard all melting into oil ! 
Why don't you keep such things in that 
closet there ?” 

‘*Ain’t no room—it’s chock-full and 
a runnin’ over,” she said, sullenly. 

Mrs. Hardy, holding her dress closely 
about her, made her way to the closet, 
and pushing open the door found Lyddy’s 
statement verified. Every shelf was over- 
flowing, while the floor was covered with 
soiled table-linen. 

‘*How came these table-cloths to be 
so everlastingly dirty ? What have you 
been doing with them ?” 

‘* Wipin’ dishes.” 

‘‘Tt’s a mercy you had n’t taken your 
mistress’s underclothes instead.” 

‘*T does, when they gits tender and 
has breaks,” said Lyddy, growing more 
and more sulky. 

A beautiful china bow], with a disgust- 
ing looking mixture in it, next caught 
Mrs. Hardy’s attention. 

‘* What ’s this ?” she 

‘* Vinegar and rusty 
erful good for the ager. 

‘*T’ll be bound! Like mistress, like 
maid. But you haven't the ager. You’re 
a great, strong, healthy girl, and it’s 
ridiculous for you to be doctoring.” 

‘*But I do feel kind o’ streaked most 
all de time, Miss Harriet. Missis is so 
yoo'ly, I don’t know how it’s goin’ to 
turn out; seems as if she could n’t stand 
it much longer. And Johnny, he do 
cut up so awful, it ‘pears like he’s bound 
to come to some bad eend. And it’s so 
missable lonesome with none of my own 
color to talk to; and I never leaves the 
place any more’n if I was a watch-dog 
chained fast; and we do has such sights 
of trouble—.” 

‘Yes, yes, Lyddy, I understand. But 
you don’t want to physic yourself for 
that.” 

It ’s strange, thought Mrs. Hardy, 
how that ghost notion has upset every- 
body; but there ’s too much work to be 
done to worry over that matter now. 

There came a knock at the front door. 
On responding to it, Mrs. Hardy found 
that the youth who knocked had re- 
treated to the farthest edge of the side- 
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walk. He kept this safe distance from 
the house while he announced an un- 
important message from his father, a 
tenant on Mr. Jones’s ‘‘ near farm,” as 
it was termed, because of its lying on 
the edge of town. It was easy to be 
seen why poor little Johnny had no 
companions to play with. The martyr- 
dom of the child was to Aunt Harriet 
the saddest sacrifice to the family béte 
noir. 

Mrs. Hardy set Lyddy to work at 
once, and took hold herself. Even the 
first day or two bore good fruits. In- 
dustry as well as terror is infectious. 
Before long the invalid sister wished to 
be busy, and was easily induced to exer- 
cise her tasteful skill in arranging the 
pieces for a patchwork quilt. ‘‘It’s the 
next best thing to painting a picture,” 
said Mrs. Hardy, ‘‘and you always did 
have more of a fancy for making gim- 
eracks than something that was more 
useful.” Aunt Harriet had some calico 
and chintz pieces in her trunk. She got 
out the packages and they looked over 
the pretty samples of print, and she 
offered to cut patterns of some new de- 
signs. Then she asked Mrs. Jones where 
she ‘d find her scraps and some thread. 
Mrs. Jones said she really did not know 
now. They used to be in a drawer in 
the large closet. She would eall Lyddy 
to hunt them, and send her to the store 
for thread. But Mrs. Hardy refused to 
have Lyddy disturbed in her appointed 
task, and went to the closet herself. On 
opening the door she was again aston- 
ished. 

‘‘Great Guv’ners ! there seems to be 
everything in here except horses.” 

She made her way through an incon- 
gruous mass of umbrellas in various 
stages of dilapidation, old hats, bonnets, 
crushed paper boxes, pieces of linings 
in unlimited quantities and of sizes vary- 
ing from bits too small for use up to 
vards in length, old boots, shoes, slip- 
pers, summer and winter clothing—to 
the drawer where it was supposed the 
articles she was in search of might be. 

Previous to the house having settled 
down into a state of collapse, it had 
been Mrs. Jones’s custom when making 
purchases for new garments to have a 
supply of thread and linings always 
added. The packages were placed in 


the hands of a seamstress, who, on com- 
pleting herengagement, would throw the 
unused balls and skeins into a drawer, 
the scraps into another, while the rem- 
nants of linings were left to accumulate 
in the corners of the closet. 

To rehearse the various effective ex- 
pedients by which Mrs. Hardy restored 
order in the household might be tedious. 
Under her superintendence even little 
Johnny was provided with light occupa- 
tion in helping to lay out the garden. She 
had several fancy names for him— 
either of endearment or for some lead- 
ing trait. For instance, she called him 
her ‘‘little sharp-shooter,” because his 
eyes were so sharp he was the first to 
discover whatever was lost or mislaid. 
There were no more screaming or kick- 
ing spells now ; nor fretting for “‘ the 
boys,” for some one to play with him, 
or to go somewhere. He was as busy as 
a bee, and proportionately happy. 

Mrs. Hardy’s exertions in gardening 
brought about a very natural result. 

‘“* Sister, have you any mutton suet ? 
My hands are as rough as arasp. Work 
in the fresh earth always serves them 
so.” 

‘‘No, I have n’t any; but there is a 
bottle of opodeldoe in the closet near 
you.” 

‘*T be bound! it must always be 
some doctor’s stuff with a long name. 
Anything as simple as mutton taller 
would n’t do, and yet there ’s nothing 
better.” 

But the closet door would only open 
part way. She gave it a quick push, 
and with the removal of the obstruction 
there came a crash as of breaking glass. 
A new surprise awaited her, but it did 
not call forth an ejaculation of astonish- 
ment as preceding ones had done. Her 
sensitiveness to shocks had been lessened 
by the heavy drain it had sustained. 
From the floor to the topmost shelf the 
closet was filled with bottles of all sizes, 
all of them empty except a few on the 
front edge of a shelf. 

‘*Sister Jones, are you trying to start 
apothecary shop ? What are you keep- 
ing all these empty vials for ?” 

‘For no reason, specially. They were 
left there because it was a good place to 
keep them out of the way.” 

‘*Do you mean to say that you took 
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all the physic that was in these vials ? 
Well, Ido n't wonder you think you 
have a ghost in the house; I should n’t 
have been surprised if you had thought 
you had forty of them.” 


IV. 

The progress made in reforming the 
ways of the household was from the first 
encouraging. Mrs. Hardy was in doubt, 
however, whether the improvement in 
Lyddy’s case would prove permanent. 

‘*She ’s led such an idle life and has 
such irregular habits, I can see plain 
what a monstrous job it ’s going to be to 
keep her trained in steady set ways of 
managing.” 

The path was made easy, however, by 
means Mrs. Hardy little dreamed of. 

**Lyddy! Oh, Lyddy!” said Johnny, 
bursting in upon the servant on re- 
turning from his morning’s walk, ‘‘ what 
do you think?” and he squared himself 
and opened wide his beautiful eyes as if 
about to tell her something that would 
astonish her past all belief. ‘‘ What do 
you think! all the little thickety bushes 
a’most out in the common that ain’t no 
higher than I am, have bird’s nests in 
them. Aunt Harriet pushed them open 
and let melookin;and there was lee—tle 
teenty—tinety blue eggs, speckled, and 
when the little birds are—” 

But Lyddy wasin a distraught and mel- 
ancholy mood this morning. She stopped 
him by saying: ‘‘ Never mind, Johnny, 
about de birds and birds’ nest-es. I ain’t 
takin’ no count o’ sich now. T’se in 
trouble, Johnny, I is. You’s achanged 
boy, Johnny. You ain’t what you wuz 
—you’s got to be a fa’r angel now; and 
it pears like you is preparing to take 
your flight to de Hebenly home,” and 
Lyddy became lacrymose as well as lu- 
gubrious. Large tears rolled down her 
dusky cheeks. She continued her plaint. 
‘* And wha’ll your po’ma and I do wid- 
out our little Johnny. We can’t ba’r it 
no ways it can be fixed. We jist can’t. 
Seems like we’ve about stood all we can 
anyhow, and dat we has more trouble 
dan anybody else. If we wuzas wicked 
as King Pharo hisself we could n’t have 
more judgments sent on us. I knows 
that I is a missable sinner and deserves 
all that’s sent, but there ’s° your ma, 
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Johnny—she could n’t be any better if 
she’d already jined de Hebenly hosts. 
But ‘pears like that don’t make no odds. 
’Flictions keep a-heapin’ and a-pilin’ 
upon us. Fust we had de ghos’—and 
seems like that ought to bin enutf—but 
now we’s got anuder, jus’ as bad, if not 
wuss. 

‘** Uncle Pete—he ‘lows your aunt Har- 
riet sa witch. Hesays how cums she to 
know to a minit how long it takes to do 
things fo’ de fust lick’s struck, if she aint 
leagured with som’en unyarthly what 
tells her; and then she tells him she al- 
ways brings good luck to de people what 
wo'ks for her if dey pleases her—mind 
you, pleases her. If dey don’ do dat, den 
de spell wo’ks de oder way, but she do n't 
let dat out—ketch her! Uncle Pete wuz 
mighty du-bus about havin’ his palm 
crossed wid her money, I can tell you. 
And she do ac’ so curus in ebery way. 
But I’se a prayin all de time to de good 
Master to hurry your pa home—and that 
will send her off a kiting, I tell you. 
She ’s mighty brazen about de ghos’ in de 
day time; but night’s anuder ting. You 
jis ketch her sleepin up dar wid ol Mas 
Jones’ ghos! but I’se so wicked I don 
know whe’er my prares will prevail—” 

But just here Johnny, leaving her in 
her miserere, ran to his mother for a 
solution of her puzzling remark in regard 
to his aunt Harriet. While she was talk- 
ing about himself he had listened with a 
half ear. He could not get up much in- 
terest in a person whom he had found 
anything but a desirable companion of 
late, but when his aunt Harriet became 
the topic, that was quite a different mat- 
ter. She wasa most important personage 
with Johnny, and at once he was all at- 
tention; but finding himself unable to 
grasp the meaning, he went for help to 
the source from which children instinct- 
ively seek knowledge. 

‘*Ma, ma! Is Aunt Harriet a witch? 
What is a witch ?” 

The reproof that rose to her lips was 
checked by a burst of laughter from her 
sister. 

‘Johnny, who put.that idea in your 
head ?” Mrs. Hardy asked on recovering 
her speech. 

And then Johnny narrated the account 
of Peter's belief. 

‘**Well,” she said, still laughing so 
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heartily the tears dropped from her face; 
‘**T flattered myself that I had made a 
very favorable impression on uncle Pete; 
but it seems I was mistaken. It’s a first- 
rate thing sometimes to know how we 
look to others. It keeps down coneeit. 
Lyd will think I am wuss than a witch if 
she do n’t keep things cleaned and placed 
out there.” 

Close questioning of Johnny afterward 
in the kitchen elicited the fact that his 
aunt had not only not denied the charge 
of being a witch, but that she had ad- 
mitted to being even worse than one when 
not pleased. There was, therefore, but 
one way to steer clear of her malediction 
in the form of an evil spell, thought 
Lyddy, and that was to yield implicit 
obedience to her enemy’s wish. 

Mrs. Hardy was astonished and de- 
lighted to find that Lyddy’s training in 
neat, orderly habits was not the uphill 
work she had anticipated. Her docility, 
her anxiety to please and her faithful- 
ness in the discharge of every duty were 
marvelous. 

A visit to ‘‘ Johnny and Aunt Harriet’s 
garden” was the beginning of out-door 
life for Johnny’s mother. She first 
went with him to see the flowers they 
had planted—merely to get rid of his 
importunities; and afterward because it 
made ‘him so happy; and lastly, in con- 
sequence of her own increasing interest 
and pleasure in the growing plants. 

But gratified as Mrs. Hardy was at 
these steps leading toward a return of 
her sister’s health, she knew there could 
be no radical cure until her mind was 
freed from its distressing disquietude; 
and, while not abating in the faintest 
degree, but rather, if that could be, be- 
coming stronger in her determination to 
discover the cause which produced it, 
she thought best also to argue the case 
with her, and try by a process of reason- 
ing to show her how false and foolish 
her theory was in regard to it. 

On one occasion Mrs. Hardy’s sym- 
pathies were so wrought upon by her 
sister’s account of all she had suffered, 
that with her usual prompt way of set- 
tling things she said: 

‘* Rather than have stood all that, you 
ought to have had the chair split into 
kindling wood and burned, and then 
have pulled up stakes and moved off.” 
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‘‘T would have been glad to have 
gotten rid of it in any way I could, but 
for Mr. Jones’s attachment for it. He 
treasured tenderly the happy associa- 
tions of early life and was never im- 
pressed by the later ones of horror. As 
to moving, I hoped for sometime that 
we might. Mr. Jones had made all 
preparations for building, in anticipation 
of his parents spending their last years 
with us, but after their death he lost all 
interest in it. He had no heart to go 
on, for it was their comfort and happi- 
ness, not ours, that he had considered. 
Ido not think we shall ever have an- 
other home now.” There was a dreary 
pathos in her voice that touched her 
sister to tears. 

Once the old man’s hallucination, 
which was as real to her as life itself, 
became the topic of discussion between 
the sisters. Had not Mrs. Jones indu- 
bitable proof that the spirit of the wife 
had returned and occupied the chair? 
Had she noi seen his face brighten when 
gazing upon it as she had seen others 
when the beloved of earth were before 
them ? Had she not witnessed his caress- 
ing attentions, and heard him in happy 
converse with the spirit? He was 
rational on all other subjects. Why then 
should she suppose him to have been un- 
balanced on this? No, it was a fact, 
stamped in upon her very being, and 
her sister’s arguments against it had no 
greater consistency in her eyes than 
the mist that floated on the surface of 
the river. 

‘“Did I not see it and hear it all? 
How then can I doubt the evidence of 
my own senses? True, it was not given 
to me and others, as it was to him, to 
see her actual presence. For him it was 
a necessity to his happiness—to ours it 
was not; and besides he had drawn so 
near the confines of the spirit world that 
his vision was enlarged and he could 
see what we, standing afar off, could 
not.” 

“OQ, shay! Sally, do shut up with 
that. It’s too silly for a person of nat- 
ural sense to talk so, or one that is 
more than half-witted to listen to. Now, 
sister, you know that it is not an uncom- 
mon thing for old people when there 
comes a break-down of their faculties to 
have fancies that are real to them, but 
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which every one else knows to be only 
notions. They are the delusions of old 
age! That’s allthereis inthis. If you 
had consulted your doctor—and this is 
one of the times it would have been wise 
to do so—he would have told you it was 
a case of senile insanity.” 

‘*Harriet, will you tell me what 
makes that chair rock ?” 

‘*T can’t yet, but I’m going to before 
I’m done with it.” 

With a look of incredulity, Mrs. Jones, 
much exhausted, went to a couch and 
laid down. 

Mrs. Hardy had made several trips to 
the room when her sister was in the 
garden with Johnny, and she had once 
gotten up out of bed for that purpose— 
though very sleepy and tired—on hear- 
ing the ominous sounds; but none of 
these visits had thrown new light on 
the mystery. She had a theory, which 
she believed to be a true one, but she 
could not prove its truth. 

Though baffled thus far in this search 
and in shaking her sister’s faith in her 
superstition, in the domestic reorganiza- 
tion she met with grand success. The 
premises, including Mrs. Jones’s room, 
were put in complete order. There 
was nothing to do, she said to the ser- 
vant, except to keep them so. It was 
easy to do this. All was the result of 
management; and again she urged her 
sister to adopt and live up to her maxim: 
‘*Push your work, and never let it push 
you.” She also sought to impress her 
with the necessity of not allowing things 
to go to destruction for want of care, 
saying: ‘‘The want of a thing is more 
than the worth of it, most times.” 

At this juncture a sensation occurred 
in the family. A young man just re- 
turned from New Orleans called to de- 
liver a letter from Mr. Jones, who wrote 
that he had made an early and success- 
ful termination of his business, and 
would reach home the evening of the 
24th of the month. The bearer had 
been detained a week in Memphis; con- 
sequently Mr. Jones would arrive that 
evening. 

““T’m glad we’ve got things spruced 
up before he got back,” said Mrs. Hardy, 
complacently. 

**O, Harriet, how can you think of 
anything like that at such a time as 
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this? What shall we do? What can 
be done? O, if I had only known it in 
time to write to him not to come!” 

“Well, upon my word, you act 
strange for a woman who has as good a 
husband as I take Mr. Jones to be. 
He must be an uncommon man—if I 
should judge from the way I found 
things here—to have stood what he has. 
But if you feel bad about Mr. Jones’s 
coming because you think I can’t sleep 
upstairs, don’t let that worry you a 
minute. It would have come to that 
soon, anyway, or I would have had to 
go home. Your warm room and bed 
were beginning to make me feel weak. 
I’m not half as ’feard of the ghost as I 
am of your bed-curtains, for they ’re un- 
healthy. And besides, ever since we 
got through cleaning-up down here, I 
have been worrying to tackle that room.” 

“‘Where’s Johnny? Come, dear; I 
want you to go with me to the store and 
pay for the things I’m going to buy. It’s 
time you were learning how to make 
change. Here’s your cap; now get your 
ma’s purse out of the drawer and put it 
in your pocket.” 

On the return trip they looked like a 
section of acaravan—Johnny laden down 
with packages; his aunt carrying a good 
sized mirror tied up in a brown paper; 
and a young man from the store bring- 
ing a large dry-goods box she had bought. 
Neither she nor Johnny was aware that 
as they approached the house the young 
clerk’s steps were lagging; but such was 
the fact—his courage having begun to 
ooze out. On reaching the corner of 
Mr. Jones’ lot he set the box down and 
fled precipitately. 

‘Thank the young man, Johnny, for 
bringing our box home for us,” she said, 
both turning at the same time. The 
spectacle of those long, lank limbs flying 
over the ground at sorapid a rate brought 
out a peal of laughter from the boy, to 
which his aunt added a hearty accom- 
paniment. 

Mrs. Jones came to the door smiling, 
and asked: 

** What’s going on out here that’s so 
funny?” 

** Just look at that chap running like 
a quarter-horse. He thinks the ghost’s 
chasing him. I reckon, Johnny, that 
we can hike the box along to the door, 
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and when Lyd’s ready to clean the room 
she can bring it up.” 

The mirthful expression left Mrs. 
Jones’ face instantly, and was succeeded 
by a look of horror. How could her 
sister treat a subject of so dread and 
awful import with such levity, such au- 
dacious irreverence! It was cruelly 
shocking! 

Mrs. Hardy carried her parcels up- 
stairs, and sat down to hem some ruf- 
fling for a pair of book-muslin window- 
curtains, taking good care to occupy the 
rocking-chair, and so to cover it with 
her dress as almost to conceal the whole 
of it from Lyd’s gaze while she was 
engaged there. By the middle of the 
afternoon her deft fingers had com- 
pleted the necessary sewing, and the 
room was in good habitable order. The 
bed had a new spread of white dimity. 
Beside it stood a small table, also covered 
with a square of dimity, while Mrs. 
Hardy’s pretty Bible, bound in red and 
gold, occupied a prominent position upon 
it. Her plaid traveling shawl was laid 
over her trunk. The dry-goods box 
had been converted into a toilet table, 
first encased in pink cambric, to which 
an outer covering of book muslin, grace- 
fully fulled, gave a softening effect. On 
it she placed several fancy boxes con- 
taining small articles, and in the centre 
a flat glass dish filled with crab-apple 
blossoms and violets—trophies of her 
and Johnny's morning perambulations 
in the edge of the forest-bordered town. 
The new looking-glass was then sus- 
pended from the wall back of it. The 
windows were screened with the muslin 
curtains. 

And the chair? Yes, even that had 
not evaded her busy hands. She had 
profanely intruded upon it a covering of 
bright, figured cretonne, glazed to so 
high a polish that it was quite as stiff as 
paper. Then she went down to her sis- 
ter and asked if she and Lyddy might 
not help her up to look at the room— 
that she would be better satisfied when 
she saw how comfortable Aunt Harriet 
was going to be. Mrs. Jones could not 
but accede; for, however reluctant to go, 
she had a great desire to know to what 
extent her sister’s physical comforts had 
been secured. As she stood on the thres- 
hold—the room flooded with sunshine, a 
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breeze lifting in gentle undulations the 
sheer ruffling of the window curtains, the 
air full of the sweetness of apple blossoms 
—she was charmed with the effect. For 
the moment the room ceased to be the 
chamber of horrors, and with much 
enthusiasm she exclaimed : 

‘“Why, Harriet, how sweet and invit- 
ing you have made it. It is quite pretty 
enough for a bridal chamber.” 

She then studied it in detail, smiling 
approval, until her gaze rested on the 
chair so gorgeously tricked out. She 
was astounded to find how completely 
her sister ignored the nightmare pres- 
ence that haunted the room. 

‘*T guess you think I have n’t treated 
the ghost with much respect in fixing the 
chair to suit myself. How do you sup- 
pose he ‘l] like it in that furniture calico 
rig? If I only had my rug done my 
room would be complete.” 

Mrs. Jones turned to leave, all her 
newly awakened pleasure and interest 
in the room effectually destroyed, and 
every nerve set on edge by her sister’s 
unseemly remarks. It was appallingly 
sacrilegious! But afterwards it became 
a pleasant thought to her, inasmuch as 
her sister had to occupy the room, that 
she was utterly without fear. A second 
thought in connection with it was equally 
satisfactory. It did seem as if she was 
quite able to cope with anything of ‘‘a 
questionable shape” from the heavens 
above to the earth beneath. 


Ve 

The business success that had been de- 
nied Mr. Jones in his early career, had 
now become of easy achievement. Every 
thing he touched turned to money, he 
said. He had been particularly fortunate 
in his last venture, and returned home 
in fine spirits, to whch his wife’s slightly 
improved health and the very marked 
advance in his boy’s condition added 
greatly. He was pleased to extend a 
former brief acquaintanceship with his 
sister-in-law; and he and she and John- 
ny kept up a gay and animated conver- 
sation during the evening of his return. 
He had brought Johnny a little box of 
tools among other presents, and his wife 
a number of pots of flowers, some of 
them the common flowers—though rare 
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here—of his old English home, and dear 
to him accordingly. There were also 
some that were new and very beautiful. 
A few choice roses completed the list. 
His mother, he said, had taken such 
pleasure in her flowers, he thought it 
might afford his wife agreeable occupa- 
tion in her invalid life. He would have 
shelves made in the windows—Johnny 
here interposed and told of his and Aunt 
Harriet’s garden, that had plenty of room 
in it for them, and he wanted the lan- 
tern lighted so that he could take his 
father out to see it, and was with diffi- 
culty restrained. At nine o’clock Mrs. 
Hardy arose and with a merry reassur- 
ing look at her sister, took her candle, 
bid them all good-night and mounted to 
her chamber. 

Her slumbers were always as light as 
thistle-down. Theslightest sound would 
cause them to dissipate. Wakened eas- 
ily, she as easily relapsed again. It was 
not therefore necessary she thought to 
have the light. left burning; and besides. 
she argued, that might prevent the 
ghost’s appearance. Moreover, she was n’t 
accustomed to a light in her chamber 
and it would interfere with her sleeping. 
It had been a busy day and she felt a lit- 
tle exhausted from the extra effort. Per- 
haps for this reason she awakened from 
her first sleep slowly, rather than instan- 
taneously. In the brief interval of re- 
turning consciousness, when neither 
asleep nor awake, she became aware of 
a presence in the room moving round 
the bed, and not only that, but hovering, 
as it were, over it. The impression was 
too clear to have been caused by a dream ; 
and besides, that which Mrs. Hardy 
knew, she knew, and she was never in- 
debted to any tricks of the imagination 
for it. There had been something in the 
room—and it was probably there, yet. 

‘*T guess Ill strike a light.” 

On doing this she sprang from the 
bed and, finding the chair undisturbed, 
went quickly to the chimney. Whatever 
it was, must be secreted there. But 
there was nothing to be seen but a square 
of darkness overhead with dottings of 
silver. She decided to let the light burn, 
but after a time became impatient and 
said: 

‘Shay! 
that light burning,” 


I can’t sleep a wink with 
and out it went; 
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afterward adding, as she arranged her- 
self in a comfortable position : ‘‘I ain’t 
going to lie awake o’ nights watch- 
ing for that thing. Ill find out pres- 
ently without that.” 

Her slumbers were not further dis- 
turbed. Her sister, however, was not so 
fortunate in obtaining rest; anxiety and 
distress kept her awake. At breakfast, 
Mrs. Hardy was inclined to be somewhat 
more thoughtful than usual, but kept 
up her part of the table-talk admirably. 
After the meal, Mr. Jones joined her 
and Johnny in a walk through the gar- 
den, and was charmed with the im- 
provement; and said, by way of apology 
for its former neglected condition, that 
he had a beautiful piece of ground else- 
where, on which he intended to build a 
permanent home. Mrs. Hardy express- 
ed herself greatly pleased, and said she 
knew his wife’s and child’s health would 
be better for the change. 

Mrs. Hardy was not aware of it, but 
this was her first concession to the weird 
power which was exerting such a baneful 
influence in the household. Although 
the thought had not taken definite form, 
and she was still far enough from the 
point of allowing it to do so, it did exist 
in nebula, that if there could be no solu- 
tion of the mystery the house ought to 
be abandoned. Unconsciously to herself 
and those about her, there was a decided 
lowering of her physical and mental 
tone. The pretty peachy bloom on her 
cheeks had lost something of its fresh- 
ness; she was indisposed for active em- 
ployments, and spent the day working 
on her rug; she was less communicative 
too, and much more absorbed in her own 
thoughts. From the first she had had 
a theory as to what caused the chair’s 
movement. She still held to the theory 
—perhaps with a little feeling of desper- 
ation, as it seemed about slipping away 
from her. Jf that failed, what then ? 
There was absolutely no other position 
from which to attack the mystery. So 
far as human power went, it was impreg- 
nable. This was the thought that was 
gradually overcoming her. It was hard 
to give in when success had been the 
rule of her life, and when she had un- 
dertaken it with a much larger measure 
of confidence in ultimate triumph than 
she usually indulged, for it had seemed 
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such a little matter. This feeling, how- 
ever, paled before the greater one of the 
fatal effect on her sister, if she should be 
finally baffled. 

She made no change in her hour for 
retiring. On reaching her room she went 
to the window to close the shutters. A 
silver crescent gave added beauty to the 
jeweled splendor of the sky. 

‘‘No, Tl not shut them—I'll let the 
light of that young moon shine in, so 
that I can see what is going on in the 
room. If I hadn't stopped to strike a 
light last night I would have found out 
if—no, there’s no if to it—there was some- 
thing in the room, but I lost my chance 
by not being quick enough.” 

Despite the busy, active life she had 
always led, she knew little of what it was 
to be fatigued; but that night she felt 
wearied—“‘ tired in mind and body both,” 
she said. She had at last been driven to 
the conclusion that so far as sleep was 
concerned the emergency demanded that 
her comfort should no longer be consi- 
dered—that she must remain awake, on 
guard, so to speak, and prosecute the 
siege vigorously to a final result—to vic- 
tory she still felt pretty sure, despite the 
unfavorable outlook, but if not, then to 
defeat! The affair must be ended, one 
way or the other. Thestrain, she found 
was telling on her; her vigor was declin- 
ing, and this, added to former reasons, 
made a speedy ending imperative. But 
her present condition of languor and 
the habit of a lifetime overmastered her. 
She fell asleep—a wretched, distressed 
sleep, full of disturbing fancies—some, 
even horrible! The old lady was drown- 
ing before her very eyes, and though she 
struggled with desperation to do so, she 
could not lift a hand to help her. The 
imaginary effort, accompanied by a night- 
mare intonation, caused her to waken 
suddenly. Immediately the chair began 
to oscillate and with greater propulsion 
than usual. There was also a rustling 
movement. She bounded out of bed and 
looked searchingly around to find herself 
the only occupant of the room. She 
then went to the chair, and caught hold 
of it¢o see if it would resist her power. 
It ceased instantly ! 

‘* Well, this beats me!” she exclaimed, 
and hurried to the fireplace, as the only 
hope from which a clue might be ob- 


tained. But, as before, the chimney was 
empty. There was nothing to be seen 
but the calm sky overhead to which the 
troubled through all the ages have looked 
up, only to find in its impassive serenity 
no answering sympathy. She returned 
to the chair and gave it a push to see if 
it would respond. It did with a momen- 
tum proportionate to the quick, nervous 
effort. 

“Well, I am staggered! I wonder if 
it would move with me in it,” and she 
seated herself squarely and firmly. It 
remained stationary. From whence 
same this mysterious power? Her 
theory in regard to it was at fault ; that 
was all too plain. She racked her brain 
for even a guess as to its origin, but 
there was not the faintest response. 

“Tt was the furniture-calico ruffle 
round the bottom of it that caused the 
crackling sound.” After a silence, find- 
ing her teeth chattering, she remarked: 
‘*T guess it’s turning some cooler as it 
gets towards day ””—another pause. ‘‘I 
do n't see as it’s going to do any good 
for me to sit here. Whatever it is will 
hardly be so friendly as to make two 
visits in a night.” 

In the attempt to rise, Mrs. Hardy had 
a new experience. . Her knees were 
weak and sunk under her, and it re- 
quired the exertion of all her will-power 
to force them to sustain her to the bed. 
As she sat on the side of it to regain the 
further strength needed, she said: 

‘*T feel—creepy! I do believe—I’m 
scared!” and she sank back, overtaken 
by a violent nervous rigor. On re- 
covering somewhat she added: ‘‘Sally’s 
nonsense must have got the better of me 
for once”; and then, after another 
pause, she said in a firm, reassuring 
tone: ‘‘But I’m going to stout it out. 
If there’s a way to find this thing out 
I’m going to know it.” 

It will hardly be supposed that she 
slept any more that night. But nature 
would not permit so wholesale an in- 
fraction of her laws. Sleep came fit- 
fully. She slept and wakened, and 
again slept and wakened. 

When she reappeared in the morning 
the last faint tint had disappeared from 
her cheeks. She was not only pale, but 
wan and haggard. Her step had lost 
its elasticity ; her conversation was 
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forced ; her laughter unnatural. The 
loving, watchful eyes of her sister took 
in the situation at once. Brave of pur- 
pose and strong of heart as she knew 
her to be, it was only too plain that she 
was gradually yielding to the malign 
influence that dominated the household. 
It was the result she had feared and 
anticipated. Ah! how senseless for 
mortals to try to compete with that oc- 
cult power! What should she do to 
protect her sister against these mad 
efforts to pry into its source? She must 
not be allowed to occupy that room ; 
but just how to meet the emergency she 
could not decide. 

During the day Mrs. Hardy plied her 
work on the rug as energetically as her 
relaxed condition would allow. Holding 
it up she said, with pleasure at its taste- 
ful appearance : 

“It’s not bad looking ”—Mrs. Hardy 
was chary of complimentary epithets— 
‘and to-morrow will see it finished and 
on the floor.” 

When the evening circle had formed, 
Mrs. Hardy, whose mind was at cross 
purposes with the conversation going on, 
rather startlingly changed its course: 

‘*Mr. Jones, you spoke this morning 
of your intention to build a new home. 
Is there any good reason why it should 
not be begun at once? If not, you 
might as well be enjoying it. Life is 
short ; and you must remember that 
you can’t call yesterday back. I want 
to see sister settled in her own home be- 
fore I leave. She’s not overly strong, 
you see, and I could be a help in getting 
her ready for it.” 

Mr. Jones said there was no need of 
further delay, and laughingly added 
that he seemed to be only waiting for 
some one to spur him up to it; that 
ground should be broken next day for 
the foundation, and that he would send 
to St. Louis for an additional force of 
workmen, so as to put it right through. 

It might seem as if Mrs. Hardy had 
sounded the bugle note for retreat ; that, 
in fine, she was preparing to capitulate. 
But was she? She had not made any 
such admission to herself. 

As Mrs. Hardy’s hour for retiring drew 
near, the pressure on Mrs. Jones's feel- 
ings became almost insupportable. She 
had resolved that this should be the last 
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night her sister should occupy the room. 
In order to arrange this she would tel] 
Mr. Jones, much as it would cost her to 
do so, all the dreadful story, and ask 
him to spend his nights at the farm in 
the suburbs of the town during the re- 
mainder of Mrs. Hardy’s stay. Her 
sister, with her excellent sense, would 
see the necessity of shortening her visit, 
and though it would be heart-breaking 
to her and Johnny to give her up when 
they needed her so much and were so 
happy to have her, they would have to 
submit. 
vi, 

Mrs. Hardy retired earlier than usual. 
She had a tired feeling, she said, and 
thought she would be better off in bed. 

On reaching her room she held a 
council of war with herself as to opera- 
tions for the night. She decided not to 
remove her clothing, but to lie on the 
bed propped so that her gaze might rest 
directly on the chair. The candle was 
left burning, but so shaded as to throw 
a gleam of light over the object of her 
watch. She had never had so little in- 
clination to sleep, but even if it had 
been otherwise, under no circumstances 
would she have yielded to it. She was 
there for the final act in a drama which, 
while it had something of the ludicrous- 
ness of a farce, had all the pathos of a 
tragedy. She trusted the crisis might 
come soon—waiting was so monotonous. 
But whether soon or late she would be 
found faithful to duty. Not for a mo- 
ment would she lose sight of the fact 
that she was there to discover what 
made the chair rock. No outside mat- 
ters should obtrude themselves on her 
thoughts. Not for an instant should 
her gaze be removed from the object of 
her watch. 

It may have been that this concentra- 
tion resulted in that which she sought 
to guard against. It so chanced that 
with every image clear and distinct, and 
her faculties at their best—there came a 
momentary blur, a dropped stitch of 
consciousness. And there—yes, there sat 
the old man in the chair “ rocking for 
dear life.” (Mrs. Hardy dreamed in her 
own vernacular.) A sputtering sound 
and a sudden darkness that fell upon 
the room caused the lids that had 
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drooped but an instant, to open wide, 
and with them her whole being keenly 
on the alert. What could have caused 
the candle to go out? There was no 
draught. A slight sound came from 
the chair, which was dimly outlined in 
the moonlight, and instantly her gaze 
was turned upon it and riveted fast in a 
look of intense inquiry. Several mo- 
ments passed. She was breathing hard. 
Every nerve was in tightest tension. 
Quietly leaving the bed, she gathered 
the spread in her hands, and stealing 
noiselessly to the chair, by a swift move- 
ment completely enveloped it with the 
spread, and catching the ends, held it 
secure. Then came a reaction, and Mrs. 
Hardy, brave woman that she was, was 
but a woman, and was suddenly over- 
taken by hysteria. 

Below stairs the family had not re- 
tired, for it was not yet eleven, their 
usual hour. Mr. Jones sat at his desk 
looking over business papers. Johnny 
was by the candle-stand, amusing him- 
Mrs. Jones, 
more than usually feeble, reclined in 
her chair while Lyddy was combing 
her long, abundant hair. The stillness 
was suddenly broken by what seemed 
an outburst of maniacal laughter from 
above. At once the negress gave vent to 
a series of terrified yells and groans. 
Johnny set up some piercing screams, 
and Mrs. Jones fainted away. Mr. 
Jones bade the servant to stop her out- 
cries instantly and assist him with his 
wife, who seemed to be dying. Mean- 
while the sounds of unnatural laughter 
at close intervals continued to reach 
them. The very desperateness of the 
situation had the effect to recall Mrs. 
Jones’s vanished consciousness. Her 
sister’s peril was the thought uppermost, 
and struggling for strength to speak, 
she said to her husband: ‘‘Go—leave 
me—poor Harriet—go—go to her.” 

Seeing that his wife might be safely 
left, and being greatly shocked and 
alarmed at the condition of things above- 
stairs, he took the candle from his desk 
and hurried to his sister-in-law’s relief. 

‘* What is the matter, Harriet? What 
has happened ?” 

But she laughed on convulsively. 

‘*Do stop, I implore you. You have 
terrified your sister so that she fainted. 


She is too feeble, as you know, to bear 
shocks. Stop; for her sake, do!” 

Mrs. Hardy was at once recalled to 
herself, and carefully lifting the cover 
from the chair, seized in her arms a 
large white cat which had surreptitious- 
ly been making a couch of the chair! 
She ran downstairs with it, still laugh- 
ing, but in a natural way; and throw- 
ing it down before them, said: 

‘* Here’s your ghost!” 

This was a statement Johnny could 
not brook; and stopping his howling, 
he indignantly exclaimed: 

‘‘Tt aint a ghost, neither; it’s my 
Tom,” 

‘“Yes, he’s your Tom; but all the 
same he’s the fellow that’s caused all 
the rumpus and made you think there 
was a ghost in the house.” 

Mr. Jones stood apart, surveying the 
parties, too much shocked and amazed 
to speak. His family seemed to have 
been suddenly smitten with lunacy ; but 
his wife, ever thoughtful of others, hast- 
ened to relieve his mind by giving him 
a brief explanation free from anything 
that would prove wounding. 

A citizen landing from a steamboat 
instead of taking the circuitous route, 
which would have left ‘‘the haunted 
house” at a distance, because of fatigue 
and the lateness of the hour, took the 
shorter one which led by it. He chanced 
to be passing just at the denouement; 
and the chorus of laughter as if froma 
mad-house, the shrieks, yells and groans 
which fell on his ear were so appalling, 
that he fled in terror, believing the grand 
culmination of the horrid affair had been 
reached and the house and its inmates 
were about to disappear forever in blue 
blazes and sulphurous fumes! 

There was not much sleeping done 
that night—the excitement had reached 
too high a point for quick subsidence. 
But this was the last wakeful night. 
Owing to more frequent exercise out- 
doors and in, than formerly, night usu- 
ally found Mrs. Jones tired, and sleep 
came sweet and profound. Mrs. Hardy 
slept the sleep of the just. 

When the cat is out of the bag it is 
usually found to have been held in it by 
a filament of gossamer attenuation. 
And this case was no exception to the 
general rule. To begin with, the cat 
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was a stray one, that in its peregrina- 
tions, sometimes chanced to cross the 
lot, or was driven to a stolen visit by 
hunger. Johnny, when his solitary life 
first began, and he was missing the com- 
panionship of ‘the boys” so much, had, 
on some of these occasions, made friendly 
advances, but the shyness of the creat- 
ure prevented any growing intimacy. 
It was surmised by the family after the 
discovery of its visits, that it had possi- 
bly first stolen into the house unper- 
ceived ; had gone up stairs, and had 
been attracted by the rocking chair as a 
comfortable place for a nap. When the 
time for leaving came, the door having 
possibly blown to, or been closed with- 
out a surmise of the cat being within, it 
had sought egress in the only possible 
way—through the chimney to the roof. 
A Virginia creeper, once of luxuriant 
growth, but killed by the great overflow, 
covered the north end of the house ; but 
having no foliage to mark its existence, 
and being nearly the color of the wall, 
the memory of it had been lost. This 
was the cat’s stairway. Whether pussy 
was driven back at first by stress of 
weather and the habit was thus formed, 
or it was due to the well-known love 
of locality cats possess, was, of course, 
mere conjecture. And thus this feline 
intruder had unconsciously nearly cost 
the undoing of a family, and had kept 
a whole town in a ferment of anxiety, 
distress and horror. Surprised the first 
night of Mrs. Hardy’s occupancy by 
finding her there, after a reconnoitre 
of the bed, its natural shyness had 
perhaps caused the cat to depart at 
once. On the second night, Mrs. 
Hardy’s nightmare outery had caused 
sudden flight, the rustling of the stiff 
cretonne ruffle having covered the fainter 
sounds made in escaping. A moment 
sooner and Mrs. Hardy would have 
seen it disappearing out of the chim- 
ney top. : 
The town had two sensations the next 
day: first, that the ghost had been dis- 
covered to be no ghost; and secondly, 
that Mr. Jones had begun his new house. 
The embargo being lifted, the neighbors 
cameas ofold. Said one of them to Mrs. 
Hardy: 
‘*Were vou never afraid, at all?” 
‘* No, I was never afraid, but I thought 
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once when my teeth were chattering and 
I was shaking like the ager that I was 
scared; but I knew afterwards that it was 
not that. - I had settled in my mind that 
I had to find out what was causing. the 
chair to rock, so as tosave my sister and 
her child: and when, as I thought, I had 
been wrong in my idea that it was some- 
thing that came through the chimney and 
there was no other string I could pull, and 
that the jig was up, and my sister had to 
die, and her child become an _ outcast 
and a simpleton, I went all to pieces. 
That ’s what set me to shaking. 

‘* There was another time when I had 


some mighty queer feelings; but it 
was n’t because I was scared. It was 


when I first saw something large and 
white moving about in the chair, and in 
the moonlight I could n’t at first fairly 
make out what it was; and then when I 
did know, to have to wait until it settled 
down quietly so as not to be scared off; 
for I knew that I had to produce the cat 
or Sally would never believe me. The. 
seconds then seemed years, and I felt all 
over as if I had been tightened up like a 
drum. 

‘*But I acted worse when at last I did 
find out the cause and knew they were 
saved. I setup sucha ridiculous laugh- 
ing, and could n’t stop myself although 
I knew I was acting like an idiot, until 
Mr. Jones came and said sister had fainted ; 
that settled me at once, for after having 
saved her in one way, I had no idea of 
killing her in another. I’m glad people 
shunned our house then, for if any one 
had passed and heard me taking on so, 
they would have thought that Bedlam 
had broken loose.” 

It was too good a joke to keep, and 
was besides part of the general history of 
the affair, consequently the neighbor told 
Mrs. Hardy of what her belated husband 
had heard, and his horrible supposition 
as to the impending fate of the family. 

The first thing Mr. Jones did after 
breakfast was to have a fire-board fitted 
to the opening so as effectually to bar 
out all intruders. Mrs. Hardy’s rug 
was completed that day also, and spread 
on the floor, and on it the rocking-chair 
was given the post of honor. 

Mrs. Jones soon recovered her health 
and with it the control of her house- 
hold. Johnny had no lack of playmates. 
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Happiness came to stay in the family. 
Only in one particular did they feel a 
deficiency; they could never give suffi- 
cient thanks to Aunt Harriet. But, added 
to the pleasure of their love and grati- 


tude, and of seeing and sharing their 
prosperity, she had the deeper satisfac- 
tion of having triumphed in a strange 
encounter; of having achieved a great 
success, 
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In the presence of books there is ever 
a restful calm. Step from the din and 
glare of the street into the shade and 
quiet of a great library; note how gen- 
tly the visitors tread its aisles; how softly 
they speak in asking for volumes, as if 
the shelves held an array of silent souls 
that it were sacrilege to disturb! 

This influence extends even to the 
public sale of books. When jewelry, 
or household effects, or a bankrupt’s 
stock of merchandise is to be disposed of, 
and a red flag waves outside, we know 
what to expect on entering the premises. 
A noisy, jostling crowd, all on their feet; 
a noisier man than the rest addressing 
them in loud tones, punctuating his sen- 
tences with the rap of a gavel. As dif- 
ferent from all such scenes is a book 
auction, as a Sunday-school from a politi- 
cal convention. 

Some afternoon, when we have an 
hour or two of leisure, let us pay a 
visit to one of the quiet, comfortable 
places, where books are sold under the 
hammer. 

On reaching the building we climb a 
short flight of broad stairs, passing on 
our way a bulletin-board having tacked 
on it asign roughly lettered upon a piece 
of wrapping-paper, setting forth the fact 
that the library of some celebrated man, 
lately deceased, is to be sold at three P.M. 
The sale has therefore not yet begun. 
We push open the doors, and the room 
is before us. A dozen or more black 
wooden arm-chairs are placed here and 
there in front of an elevated counter. 
At first there seems to be but very little 
life in the room. But in a distant cor- 
ner, where stretch two or three long 
tables filled with books, several old men 
are bending over the literary treasures 
there displayed. Among these stooping 
figures there is more than one that might 
serve as a model for the book-buyer as 
he is often represented in pictures. 


The volumes on exhibition are to be 
sold on the morrow, and the gentlemen 
gathered about them are dealers and 
private buyers, who are carefully noting 
every detail of the various quartos, folios, 
twelvemos, ete. Several of the larger 
dealers, who make a specialty of certain 
branches of literature, are searching only 
for books that will satisfy the special 
tastes of their customers, ignoring every- 
thing else, however valuable. One will 
push aside handsomely bound modern 
works to pick up small, badly soiled parch- 
ment books printed in the black letter of 
olden time. Another is interested only 
in rare Americana, or perhaps in books 
reprinted by early typographers in this 
country. (The latter sometimes bring 
high prices. At the sale of the Menzie 
Library in New York, a translation of 
Cicero’s Cato Major, printed by Benja- 
min Franklin in 1774, sold for $168.) 
Another dealer may be particularly on 
the lookout for numismatica—books of 
coins and medals. Many of these have 
been published in sets of six or eight folio 
volumes, containing large copper-plate 
illustrations of the coins of two or three 
thousand years ago. The eyes of the 
old bookman who turns the pages of 
these immense volumes light up with 
interest as he studies the curious figures 
and inscriptions. 

Among the private buyers examining 
these various books may be found some 
of the most influential men of the city. 
Although their libraries already contain 
thousands of volumes, they still keep up 
the search for additions to them, haunt- 
ing both the auction and the book shop, 
the fascination of the pursuit increasing 
with every capture. 

Here, too, you may see the traditional 
bibliomaniac. You would never suspect 
from his appearance that he had any 
knowledge of literature. He is a short, 
stout man, with coarse features and 
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shaggy beard. A heavy coat of com- 
mon material, surmounted by an anti- 
quated cape, hangs loosely over his 
shoulders; he wears a slouch hat, a 
brown wig and large spectacles. He 
stands for a few moments absorbed in 
the contents of an insignificant twelve- 
mo. Then walking back to the table 
from the window, where he has been 
trying to obtain a better light, he re- 
marks to a gentleman who is looking 
over a large volume of Audubon’s Birds: 

‘** Nice book that, sir. But I have an 
original edition of it, with all the fine 
old plates. I have been offered a thou- 
sand dollars for it, but I'd rather keep it 
than let it go for anything short of fif- 
teen hundred.” 

But the auctioneer is getting ready to 
open the sale; and as he mounts his 
seat behind the elevated counter, all 
present leave the books on the tables and 
settle themselves in chairs before him. 
We hurriedly obtain a catalogue from 
the desk and seat ourselves with the 
rest. Taking up the first book of the lots 
for the day’s sale—a copy of A’Becket’s 
Comic History of England, with etch- 
ings and woodcuts by Leech—the auc- 
tioneer turns it over in professional 
style, and says: 

‘Now, gentlemen, what am I bid for 
No. 1?” No answer. After a pause, 
he grows slightly impatient: 

**Well, what am I bid? Come, gen- 
tlemen, say something; what is it ?” 

At last some one calls out: 

‘“*One dollar.” 

‘*Qne dollar, one, one and a quarter, 
and a half, one and seven eighths, two, 
two and a half, three, three and a half, 
four, four: dollars, four. Any more? 
Smith, four dollars. Lot No. 2, and how 
much am I bid for it?” Thus the sale 
goes on from one lot to another, but with 
marvelous differences in result. Some- 
times a volume beginning at fifty cents 
is knocked down at $10. Another, which 
the auctioneer attempts to start at five 
dollars sells for five cents. Here is a lot 
that interests us—a fine copy of the Es- 
says of Elia. We think how we would 
like to have that book if it could be ob- 
tained at alow enough price. We feel 
sure it will sell a great deal too high for 
us. Itis put up. No one seems to care 
to bid. We call out ‘ fifty cents,” with 





some fear that we are making ourselves 
ridiculous by the insignificance of the 
offer, and expecting that the book will 
immediately be run up far beyond our 
humble reach. The auctioneer calls out 
“fifty cents” once or twice, and to our 
astonishment it is knocked down to us at 
that price. Then we naturally wish we 
had said twenty-five or even ten cents, 
as no one else seemed to want the book. 

Following this, a Latin Bible, printed 
in black letter, 1482, isputup. The bid- 
ders hesitate. We, profiting by our last 
experience and wanting to get the volume 
as cheaply as possible, call out ‘‘ twenty- 
five cents.” <A slight titter runs through 
the room, and another man calls out 
$5.00! ‘‘ Five dollars, five, five fifty, six, 
six fifty, seven,” rapidly cries the auc- 
tioneer, and does not stop until he ob- 
tains $16.50. 

An amateur at buying books is likely 
to be entrapped into paying a higher price 
for a book than he should in fairness. 
An auctioneer, not obtaining a bid of 
any kind on a book, will usually attempt 
to start it at a figure slightly above what 
he expects to obtain. Thus if a book be 
worth about three dollars, he says, after 
a pause, ‘‘ Well, five dollars, five “is 
Here the novice, thinking that the auc- 
tioneer has had a bid of that amount, 
will call out, ‘‘six dollars,” and it is 
hardly necessary to say he gets the book. 

I well remember my first bidding at 
one of these auction sales in New York. 
There were several books in the catalogue 
that I wanted, one in particular being a 
magnificent set of Hume’s England, with 
Boydell’s plates, in seve?al volumes, 
Before going I carefully decided on what 
was the highest price I would pay for 
this set, per volume; and marked it on 
the catalogue. Arriving at the auction 
rooms I found a seat and the bidding be- 
gan. How I shook in every limb as the 
auctioneer drew near the great book I 
wished to buy! Why I trembled I hardly 
knew. Partly,-I suppose, because I was 
apprehensive of paying too high a price for 
it, or of having it in the excitement of the 
moment slip off into other hands ata lower 
price than I was prepared to give. At 
last the auctioneer calls ‘‘ Lot No. 150, and 
how much for it?” Silence reigns su- 
preme and my catalogue flaps like the 
sail of a boat that is too close to the wind. 
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“Look at these beautiful pictures, gentle- 
men. Here is King Henry the VIIIth, 
and here are his numerous wives. How 
much for this fine set?” How I wished 
some one would make a bid and get over 
the crisis. But the audience was silent 
and the auctioneer was compelled to start 
at his own figure. Although this was 
my first experience, I was not to be en- 
trapped, for a veteran auction bidder had 
enlightened me. At last some one made 
abid. It was much below the price I had 
decided on. Of course I attempted to bid 
higher, but the excitement of the moment 
was so great that I was unable to speak 
loudly. The auctioneer, probably think- 
ing that as I had made no bids before, I 
did not intend buying anything, would 
not look toward me. How I was worried, 
as he harped on the bid just made! I 
shuffled my feet; I hit my pencil on the 
chair; I coughed. Just at the last min- 
ute, the auctioneer cast a sweeping glance 
around the entire room before knocking 
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the lot down to the bidder. Oh! joy! I 
caught his attention, and the bid went 
up astep. The first bidder then ordered 
it one point higher, andI another. After 
a lively contest between us, the set of 
books was recorded to me for $27.50, 
slightly below the price I had marked in 
my catalogue. Since then I have bought 
many books at auction, but never again ex- 
perienced such exquisite pain or pleasure. 

The uncertainties of these affairs make 
them interesting. Ata sale about a year 
ago there were with the books many 
autographs, among them being a letter 
from Walt Whitman—a short one relat- 
ing to his ‘‘ Leaves of Grass.” This was 
started at about a dollar, but two men 
present had unlimited orders to purchase 
it. One could have heard a pin drop as 
the bidding indicated by a nod of the 
head or a movement of the finger, went 
higher and higher. The contest did not 
stop before the price reached $80. 


Frank Lee Farnell. 
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BY FRANK G. 


ONCE a year the President of the 
United States gives a reception at the 
White House, in honor of the foreign 
legations. It is the grand reception of 
the season, and is attended by all the 
diplomats in the court dresses of their 
nations. Each minister wears many 
gold buttons and yards of gold lace on 
his queerly cut clothes, and the breasts 
of some are covered with curious medals. 
Some carry swords, and not a few 
have highly colored sashes. A foreign 
minister, without some distinctive dress, 
would here appear out of place among 
his brother diplomats, and our republi- 
can court has perhaps the least preten- 
sion to display of any in Christendom. 

The invention of a court dress for 
American ministers has long been the 
subject of correspondence between our 
foreign representatives and the State 
Department, and there is hardly a min- 
ister during the past generation who 
has not been troubled by the regulation 
that he shall wear while in attendance 
upon the court to which he is sent “ the 
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simple dress of an American citizen.” 
Many of the courts of Europe have a 
standing rule, that no one shall be 
admitted to them unless in court dress. 
The dress prescribed by the State De- 
partment is, as Buchanan, when he was 
minister to England, wrote to Secretary 
of State Marcy, the same as that worn 
by waiters and court servants. 

It was Secretary Marcy who pre- 
scribed this form of dress for American 
ministers, and it was while Buchanan 
was our minister to England that he 
sent a circular to each of the foreign lega- 
tions directing them so to appear at the 
various courts. Buchanan was a courtly 
gentleman, and the forms of society 
meant much in his eyes. He was an- 
noyed by the circular, and he had a 
number of discussions about it with Sir 
Edward Cust, the master of ceremonies 
of the English court. Sir Edward Cust 
told him that he thought the Queen 
would not like his appearance in such a 
costume, and that the people of Eng- 
land would look upon it as an insult to 
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the court. He probably intimated that 
it was a great favor for an ordinary 
citizen to be presented to the Queen; for 
Buchanan grew angry and told Sir Ed- 
ward, that while he entertained the 
highest respect for her Majesty indi- 
vidually, it did not make a particle of 
difference to him whether he ever ap- 
peared at court. The master of cere- 
monies replied, that in 
Queen’s invitation was considered a com- 
mand, and Buchanan in writing of the 
interview to the State Department, 
closes his dispatch by saying that he 
will adopt the American citizen’s dress 
if possible, but, if not he will choose the 
nearest approach to it compatible with 
his public duties. 

While the dress question was still 
under consideration, Parliament met and 
it was as usual opened by the Queen. 
Buchanan received a circular asking 
him to be present, and saying that no 
one would be admitted who was not in 
full court dress. The result was that 
Buchanan did not go, and his absence 
called forth the comment of the news- 
papers. He writes home to the State 
Department that he has determined to 
wear no gold lace or embroidery at 
court, and that he had expressed a desire 
to the master of ceremonies to appear 
at court in such a dress as might be 
agreeable to the Queen and still not be 
much different from that of the Ameri- 
can citizen. It was then suggested to 
Buchanan that he might assume the civil 
dress of George Washington. ‘‘ But,” 
he says, ‘‘ fashions have so changed that 
if I were to put on this dress, and wear 
it at one of our President’s receptions I 
would be the subject of ridicule for life,” 
and further that he considered it a pre- 
sumption for him to affect the style of 
dress of the Father of his Country. His 
worry is shown in his letters to his niece 
Harriet Lane, who was expecting to visit 
him in England, He fears, he says, 
that he shall not be invited to the court 
receptions upon this account, and that if 
he is not, he will probably be dropped 
by London society in general, in which 
case Miss Lane had better remain at 
home. The day before the first levee of 
the Queen he writes that his appearance 
there in a suit of plain clothes will, he 
has no doubt, produce quite a sensation 
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and become a subject of gossip for the 
whole court. But he had, after this, an- 
other interview with Sir Edward Cust, 
at whose suggestion he added a plain 
dress sword to his ordinary clothes and 
thus solved the difficulty. 

He says, writing to Harriet Lane, ‘‘ I 
appeared at the levee on Wednesday last 
in just such a dress as I have worn at 
the President’s one hundred times. A 
black coat, white waistcoat and cravat, 
and black pantaloons and dress buttons, 
with the addition of a very plain black- 
handled and black-hilted dress sword. 
This to gratify those who have yielded 
so much and to distinguish me from the 
upper court-servants. I knew that I 
would be received in any dress that I 
might wear; but could not have antici- 
pated that I should be received in so kind 
and distinguished a manner. Having 
yielded, they did not do things by 
halves. As I approached the Queen an 
arch but benevolent smile lit up her 
countenance ;—as much as to say, ‘ You 
are the first man who ever appeared be- 
fore me at court in such a dress.’ I 
confess that I never felt more proud of 
being an American than when I stood 
in the brilliant circle in the simple dress 
of an American citizen.” 

This remained Buchanan’s dress dur- 
ing the remainder of his mission, and 
he was one of the most popular foreign 
ministers of American history. 

The regulation of the State Depart- 
ment provides that a minister, when he 
has been an officer in any military 
organization of the United States, may 
wear the uniform of that organization 
in preference to the simple dress of an 
American citizen when he appears at 
court, and not a few of our foreign min- 
isters have solved the problem in this 
manner. The Hon. John E. Ward, 
minister to China, under Buchanan, 
wore the captain’s uniform of an 
artillery company which he had organ- 
ized at Chatham, Georgia. While at 
Paris, and on his way to his post, he 
had the gold lace taken from this uni- 
form and diplomatic lace put in its 
place. The uniform originally was very 
dressy, and Minister Ward created quite 
a sensation at the court of China. The 
bright brass buttons upon his clothes 
were marked ‘‘C, A.” (Chatham Artil- 
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lery), and upon a Chinese nobleman 
asking him what these letters stood for, 
he said that they were made to order in 
honor of the union of China with 
America, and that, so the better to 
honor China, its initial ‘‘C” had been 
placed in front of that of America, 
se ec 

Secretary Marcy’s circular brought 
out a large amount of State correspond- 
ence from other of our legations than 
that of the court of St. James’s. Our 
minister to France wrote, however, that 
it would not seriously impair the re- 
lations existing between the two coun- 
tries, and our minister at Berlin com- 
promised the matter by wearing the 
simple dress. August Belmont, who 
was then minister at the Hague, wrote 
enthusiastically home that he had even 
danced with the Queen in the simple 
dress of an American citizen, and of this 
letter I give an extract : 

‘*T, as well as my family, have been 
treated with the utmost courtesy on all 
occasions by every member of the royal 
family. At the last ball of the Casino, 
a series of entertainments which were 
attended by the whole court, I was 
honored by the invitation of the Queen 
to dance a quadrille with her. It was 
not the less gratifying for happening 
on a more public occasion than the 
court balls, and for my being the only 
member of the diplomatic corps simi- 
larly honored that evening.” 

Among those who especially favored 
this simple dress was Henry 8. Sand- 
ford of Connecticut, who was the secre- 
tary of the legation at Paris during 
parts of the administrations of Presi- 
dents Fillmore and Pierce. He was act- 
ing as chargé d’affaires at the time of 
the appointment of John Y. Mason as 
minister to France, and he resigned, 
because Mason, as he said, ‘‘ went to 
court in a coat embroidered in tinsel, a 
sword and a cocked hat, the invention 
of a Dutch tailor in Paris, borrowed 
chiefly from the livery of one of the 
attachés of a minor Continental court.” 
Six years later, upon Mason’s death, 
Sandford, who is now living in Connecti- 
cut, writes to Lewis Cass, then Secre- 
tary of State, under Buchanan, that he 
hopes that the dress of the new minister 
to France, Charles J. Faulkner, will be 


dictated to him before he _ leaves 
America. He writes at this time: 

‘*Some of our ministers abroad con- 
form to the instructions of June, 1853, 
some of them consult their individual 
notions as to the kind of dress most be- 
coming them personally. One to my 
certain knowledge has the constellation 
of our Confederacy embroidered in thirty- 
odd emblematic stars on the collar of his 
coat; another has adopted the uniform 
of our United States army ; another 
that of a municipal comptroller of Paris 
—a black velvet dress coat with rich silk 
embroidery. One functionary had all 
his buttons fashioned after the national 
shield with spread-eagle attachment, and 
I hear of another person having a gor- 
geous suit manufactured out of the star- 
spangled banner. Now sir, imagine the 
spectacle of these American representa- 
tives of diverse fancies and tastes assem- 
bled together! Nothing save a fancy 
ball at Musard’s or a burlesque first of 
April parade of eccentric tatterdemalions 
would equal it!” 

The dress question was again agitated 
in Congress in 1867 when Charles Sum- 
ner favored the citizen’s dress, and it was 
further discussed in 1883-4 when it was 
brought before Congress by a bill of the 
Hon. Richelieu Robinson, who acquired 
some reputation as a supporter of Ireland 
against England and who has become 
familiarly known at Washington as ‘‘the 
tail-twister of the English lion.” 

Prior to Marcy’s circular the ministers 
dressed very much as they pleased, 
though full regulations on the subject 
were adopted by the State Department at 
different times. In 1817 our foreign 
ministers were expected to wear the fol- 
lowing costumes: ‘‘A blue coat lined 
with silk, straight standing cape em- 
broidered with gold; buttons plain, or, 
if they can be, with the artillerist’s 
eagle stamped upon them, i. e., an eagle 
flying with a wreath in its mouth, 
grasping lightning in one of its talons; 
cuffs embroidered in the manner of the 
cape; white cassimere breeches, gold 
knee buckles; white silk stockings and 
gold shoe buttons; a three-cornered cha- 
peau, not so large as those used by the 
French, nor so small as those used by 
the English.” To this chapeau a black 
cockade was attached, and upon this 
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there was an eagle. In addition to this 
the minister was expected to wear a 
sword, and his outfit was as gorgeous as 
could be desired. 

This costume continued, I think, until 
Andrew Jackson’s time and he, it is said, 
prescribed the following change in the 
interest of cheapness: ‘* American min- 
isters at foreign countries shall wear a 
black coat with a gold star in each side 
of the collar near its termination, and his 
underclothes shall be black or white at 
the option of the wearer. They shall 
wear a three-cornered chapeau de bras 
with a black cockade and a gold eagle, 
and they shall have steel-ornamented 
swords with white scabbards.” 

Along in the forties a description of 
the uniform for United States consuls 
was prepared, and the circular prescrib- 
ing this provided that consuls should 
wear gold lace, knee breeches, small 
swords and gold buckles. The circular 
reads as follows: ‘‘A_ single-breasted 
coat of blue cloth, with standing cape or 
collar, and ten navy buttons in front; 
one button on each side of the cape, four 
on each cuff, four under each pocket 
flap and one on each hip and in folds; 
two on each side in the centre and one 
on each side at the lower extremity of 
the skirt. The front (from the cape 
down to the lower extremity of the skirt), 
cuffs, cape and pocket flaps to be em- 
broidered in gold, representing a vine 
composed of olive leaves, and the button- 
holes to be worked with gold thread; 
the button-holes to correspond with the 
width of the embroidery, which is not 
to exceed two inches in any part. Vest 
and small clothes of white, and navy 
buttons, the former to have ten in front 
and four under each pocket flap. With 
this dress a cocked hat, small sword, 
shoes and buttons are to be worn. The 
hat to be furnished with gold loops, gold 
tassels and black cockade, with gold 
eagle in centre; added to which, it is 
understood that the mountings of the 
sword and the shoe and knee buckles are 
to be of gold—otherwise gilt.” 

The key of simplicity in dress, how- 
ever, among our foreign ministers was 
sounded as early as two years after 
the Declaration of Independence, when 
Benjamin Franklin was received by the 
King of France at Versailles. It is 


generally believed that Franklin ap- 
peared before the King in a Quaker's 
suit, and that his living in France was 
marked with all the economy taught in 
Poor Richard’s Almanac. This is a 
mistake. He entertained royally, and 
his expenses in France, says Parton, 
amounted on an average to $13,000 a 
year. He had a coachman, a gardener, 
a cook, a steward, a valet de chambre, a 
femme de chambre and a hair-dresser; 
and his servants were clad in livery. 
At this reception by the King his dress 
was a suit of plain black velvet having 
snowy ruffles at the wrists and bosom; 
with white silk stockings and silver 
buckles. He had intended to have worn 
&@ wig as well as a sword, and to have 
carried his hat under his arm after the 
style of the day. The wig was ordered, 
but tradition says that the hair-dresser 
made it too small and that he could not 
get it upon the massive cranium of Doc- 
tor Franklin. He worked at it for a 
long time, and upon Franklin finally 
hinting ‘that the wig was perhaps not 
large enough, the hair-dresser angrily 
dashed it to the floor, saying: ‘‘Mon- 
sieur, it is impossible. It is not the wig 
which is too small, it is your head which 
is too large.” And, as it was now too 
late to procure another one, Franklin 
was compelled to go without it. Having 
discarded the wig, he concluded also to 
dispense with the sword and hat, and 
appeared dressed as I have stated. The 
two other American ministers wore wigs 
and swords. 

When John Adams appeared at the 
court of George the Third he wore an 
ample coat adorned with lace. His legs 
were clad in silk stockings, his shoes 
surmounted with silver buckles, and it 
is said that he looked like an English 
country gentleman who had come up to 
the court for the first time. Mrs. Adams, 
the noted Abigail, was presented: with 
him, and she wore a dress of plain thick 
white silk, profusely trimmed with white 
crape and festooned with lilac ribbons 
and white imitation lace. She had a 
wooden hoop skirt; the waist of her 
dress was high up near the arm-pits; its 
train was three yards long, and it was 
aught up by a ribbon at the left side. 
She wore lace rufflesand large lace cuffs. 
Her ornaments were pearls, and in writ- 
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ing of her costume she said it was the 
plainest dress at court. She was not 
much impressed with the ceremonies, 
and she liked the Queen no better than 
the Queen liked her. 

John Randolph of Roanoke dressed 
very eccentrically while he was at home, 
and his dress during his mission to Rus- 
sia was hardly more extravagant than 
that he wore at Roanoke. In writing of 
it he says: ‘‘ My dress on presentation 
to their Imperial Majesties was a suit of 
the finest black cloth that London could 
afford ; and with the exception of a 
steel-capped sword it was the dress of 
Mr. Madison during the late convention.” 
It was ornamented with gold shoe and 
knee buckles, and Randolph says that he 
was as well dressed as Prince Talleyrand 
who was presented at the same time. 

Josiah Quincy visited Russia some 
years after this, and in his life there is 


A SUDDEN DIS 


‘* RANDALL,” said the Colonel of Artil- 
lery to the red-faced young man before 
him, ‘‘these are what I wish to have 
delivered first. You must exercise great 
care in handling them. They do not go 
off too easily, but a smart tap right here 
will explode them.” 

His finger was on the nose of a three- 
inch percussion shell, as he spoke. It 
was a very neatly finished affair, of a 
new pattern, from which important re- 
sults were expected by artillerists. The 
shells were to explode on striking, and 
shatter everything in front of them in a 
thoroughly scientific manner. 

‘* Allright, sir,” said Randall. ‘‘ We’ll 
get them out on the levee as fast as we 
can, and the ammunition wagons can 
come for them.” 

‘*T ll not send any until you report a 
sufficient number of shell ready for 
transportation.” 

“All right, sir,” said Randall, as he 
touched his hat and marched out of the 
Colonel’s quarters; but he added to him- 
self: 

‘““They’re a little the worst-looking 
death-machines I ever saw. I shall be 
glad when the last of them is on the 
levee.” 


a story related concerning this presenta- 
tion of John*Randolph. Says this au- 
thority : ‘‘When he was presented to 
the Empress she put out her hand and 
Randolph went down on his knee to take 
it. He wore, however, tight gauntlets 
and he did not attempt to get these off 
before he fell upon his knee. It was 
contrary to etiquette to touch the lady’s 
bare hand with a gloved hand, and it 
took him so long to get his tight glove 
off that her Majesty smiled at his pre- 
dicament and the courtiers laughed out 
aloud.” Randolph soon took his leave 
of Russia and returned to the United 
States. Before he did so he had a pleas- 
ant interview with the Emperor, and he 
made a remark which it is said made the 
Empress laugh most vociferously. He 
bowed himself out backward as he left, 
and ‘‘it was lucky,” said he, ‘that I 
happened to be near the door.” 


APPEARANCE, 


He was mate of one of the smaller 
iron-clad, ‘‘ turtle-back ” gunboats of the 
Mississippi squadron, and had been de- 
tailed in charge of an ammunition barge 
or ‘‘powder-boat.” She had been towed 
down the river, with a full cargo, and 
now lay with her head against the levee 
at the ‘‘ powder-landing,” between three 
and four miles above Memphis. 

It was early in the fourth year of the 
Civil War, and it was well understood 
that a great deal of ammunition would 
yet be required. 

An hour or so later, Randall stood at 
his post upon the stern of the barge, 
watching a score of colored ‘‘roust- 
abouts,” who were going and coming, 
busily employed in removing the percus- 
sion shells called for by the Colonel. 

Every man of them was deeply im- 
pressed with the solemnity of the work 
he was doing, and was visibly afraid of 
each burden he brought up from the 
hold of the barge. All the customary 
shouting and singing had subsided into 
a befitting gravity. There were no 
loungers on the levee, for the sentries 
posted at suitable distances prevented 
the approach of unauthorized persons. 
No other craft of any sort was moored 
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near the barge which contained so many 
tons of compressed power and peril. 

The ridge of the levee was many feet 
above the river level, and was already 
lined with the terrible cylinders, whose 
yet undimmed copper glistened in the 
sunshine. 

‘‘ Nearly done,” said Randall, aloud, 
“and I’m glad of it. Can’t say I’ve any 
nerves to speak of, but I'd rather move 
a hundred loads of mere powder or 
ordinary shell. I don’t like those 
things.” 

He glanced down at the muddy tor- 
rent of the Mississippi, rushing by in 
millrace haste, and added: 

‘Td be safer in the middle of the river 
than I am here.” 

He was undoubtedly a man of cour- 
age, and his nerves were such as fitted 
him for his present duty, but he was 
unable to put away from him a strong 
sense of the lonely peril of his post. 
Neither could he avoid a kind of vague 
calculation of the enormous destructive 
forces chained in the cargo concealed by 
the deck he stood upon. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, with sombre 
steadiness, the athletic ‘‘roustabouts” went 
down the companion-way, or came up 
again; each, at return, bearing one more 
of the new explosives. These did not 
make an unduly heavy shoulder-load, 
and there was no apparent danger of an 
accident. The veteran artilleryman, 
down in the hold, who superintended 
the picking up and shouldering, had 
been ceaseless in his admonitions, and 
every shell had been lifted with a clear 
understanding that, as one ‘‘roustabout” 
expressed it: 

‘*Ef I should sneeze, de shell would 
take dat advantage and go off.” 

A transport-steamer, coming down the 
river, seemed to sheer away from the 
‘*powder-landing,” as if it were a place 
to be shunned ; and Randall may have 
been justified in asserting that: 

‘The gulls fly high over it, and even 
the buzzards wouldn't ‘light on a dead 
mule if he lay on this levee. It’s dreary 
work.” 

So it was, and without extra pay or 
honor, except for the ‘‘roustabouts,” 
who received double wages. They were 
all picked men, and as well fitted for 
that service as any white men, but the 


Colonel of Artillery had remarked of 
them: 

‘I'd rather lose them than as many 
volunteers, if anything should happen.” 

All war material, human or other, has 
its assignable value when the question 
of its expenditure has to be raised. Even 
a commanding general knows what regi- 
ments he can best afford to report as 
part of the price paid for a victory. The 
Colonel did not put any estimate upon 
Randall or the old artilleryman down 
in the hold of the barge. 

The latter was now mopping his fore- 
head with his bandanna, and saying to 
the arriving squad of ‘‘ roustabouts ” 

‘*Only a couple of dozen more, boys, 
and then we can get out of this oven. 
It’s almost hot enough to fire a barrel of 
gunpowder, without any fuse or match 
either.” 

Each in turn picked up and shouldered 
the shell assigned to him, and wheeled 
toward the companion-way. 

Randall, on the stern of the barge, 
with his pencil and tally-book in his 
hand, took due note of every man and 
shell, but now and then seemed disposed 
to turn and stare for asecond or so at the 
yellow flood which went swirling and 
eddying by. 

‘*T could do it,” he said, “if an acci- 
dent should happen, only there would n’t 
be any warning. First, I'd know I 
should n’t know anything.” 

At that moment a long, lank, loosely- 
built ‘‘roustabout” came up the narrow 
stairway, with a gleaming tube of copper 
and iron on his left shoulder. 

‘‘That’s the left-handed man from 
Cairo,” said Randall. ‘‘His bones are 
put together with strings. Hullo!” A 
small, sharp nail had worked its way 
out of some ragged pocket and had 
fallen upon the deck, with its heel in a 
crack and its point so aimed that the 
next forward step of the loose man drove 
one of his bare, splay feet heavily against 
it. There was a sharp yell, a sudden 
forgetfulness of all the warnings of the 
old artilleryman, and Randall saw the 
shell pitched recklessly, point forward, 
toward the deck of the barge. 

He did not wait for it to strike. 
Wheeling instantly, he sprang out, with 
all his power, in a swift, headlong dive, 
which carried him deep below the 
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rushing waters of the Mississippi. Behind 
him, as he struck the surface, rang a 
sharp explosion; and then, with a short 
interval whose seconds no man counted, 
a great column of flame and blackness 
shot upward for a hundred feet into the 
air, accompanied by a vast volume of 
stunning sound—the voices of many 
detonations blended thunderously into 
one. 

Nearly a minute later, Randall’s head 
came out of the water, many rods down 
the river. 

‘*They’re all gone!” he exclaimed. 

He was a good swimmer, and an eddy 
aided him to reach the bank. He hur- 
ried to the spot where a yawning rift 
in the side of the levee now marked 
the landing-place of the powder-barge. 
There was no other sign that any such 
boat had ever been there, excevt the 


long, gleaming rows of percussion shells 
yet lying just beyond the ridge. Not 
one of them had been exploded by the 
concussion. 

When the Colonel of Artillery eame 
galloping up, half an hour later, Ran- 
dall touched his hat and pointed at the 
shells on the levee. 

‘*Colonel,” he said, ‘‘ that’s about all 
the report I can make.” 

‘‘T heard the other report,” said the 


Colonel, ‘‘and so did all Memphis. 
How did you manage to escape?” That 
report also was briefly made. ‘‘I could 


hear the explosion while I was under 
water. It jarred me all over, but it 
did n’t stun me,” Randall said. 

The Colonel took off his hat and re- 
marked, with strong emphasis: ‘‘ Now, 
that ’s what I call presence of mind!” 
William O. Stoddard. 


THE DOMINANT. 


BY ARTHUR DUDLEY VINTON. 


a 


LIKE most men whose fate it is to ex- 
perience vicissitudes in life, I have been 
both fortunate and unfortunate in my 
friends. I have put trust in some who 
basely betrayed me, and I have con- 
fided in others who were true to me 
through every adversity. The latter are 
unfortunately less numerous than the 
former. 

When I was young I used to reason 
about friendship; when I grew older I 
gave up reasoning and accepted each re- 
nunciation as philosophically as I might; 
seeking consolation from my pipe and 
the society of those friends who remained 
true, and sometimes forming new friend- 
ships to replace the old. 

The bond of friendship—that subtle tie 
that links men so close together—has al- 
ways seemed to me to be a most interest- 
ing psychological phenomenon. Love, 
as between the sexes, we can more easily 
understand, since we see it existing in the 
lives of that brute creation which we are 
wont to consider so much our inferiors; 
and we can perhaps look upon it as an 
innate part of animal nature. Friend- 
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ship is something far different—yét with 
a certain similarity. Friendship exists 
only between man and man; the brute 
creation know it not. It is more refined, 
more subtle, more spiritual than love. 
It lacks the coarser, more materialistic 
fibre of that earthly passion. 

Briefly stated, the theory which I 
evolved in my younger days is this: 
Every structure, be it animate or inani- 
mate—be it of the animal, mineral or 
vegetable kingdom—is but the conserva- 
tor of force; and force is but motion. 
Everything, living or dead, has its mo- 
tion; the living, to a far greater degree 
than the lifeless. Every tree, every bush, 
every flower, has its motion of growth 
or decay; and that spiritual essence in 
man, which theologians call the soul, 
likewise has its motion. 

With this as the basis of my theory, 
I reasoned further. Sound is but mo- 
tion, and the partial converse is true: 
that motion is, under certain circum- 
stances, sound; that is, we recognize it 
as sound when some other force inter- 
vening becomes the vehicle through 
which sound, pre-existent, is transmitted 
te our perceptive faculties. 
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Now it is a fact, well-known and be- 
yond dispute, that every animate or in- 
animate structure responds to some 
chord or note of music—called, I be- 
lieve, the dominant. We have all felt 
some building vibrate in unison with 
the pulsation of some note of a musical 
instrument; we have felt ‘‘ creepy” 
shivers run through us as some musical 
chord is sounded. It is well-known 
that animals are strangely affected by 
certain harmonies. . 

Some day, when civilization has ad- 
vanced, I believe that these evidences of 
psychological structure will be better 
understood. It will be recognized that 
vice and virtue are in accord with differ- 
ent harmonies, and yield to the power 
of different dominants; and when once 
the classification is made, and the dis- 
closures of the dominant understood, 
then the extent and influence of the 
dominant will be a psychologic test to 
define the character and ruling passions 
of men’s nature, and to decide the fitness 
of men for the various pursuits of life, 
and even for life itself. 

Now every object in nature is, as I 
have said, in motion; and being in mo- 
tion, it imparts movement to the cireum- 
ambient atmosphere. This secondary 
motion is not continuous, but pulsative, 
radiating in waves in which sound is 
existent but indiscernible to our gross 
senses. The power of the dominant, 
musical or psychologic, is developed 
when certain motion-waves of one body 
meet with those of another. It does 
not follow, however, that one motion- 
wave is the dominant of all others; on 
the contrary, a motion-wave may be the 
dominant of one thing and not of any- 
thing else. Our senses are not suffi- 
ciently acute to perceive or detect this 
combination or meeting of the motion- 
waves; we know not whether the se- 
quence is harmony or discord; we can 
only perceive the result. 

To make my meaning more clear, let 
me take a common instance as an illus- 
tration. A musical chord is sounded by 
the great organ of a church, and we 
feel the structure tremble in conse- 
quence. The trembling is not merely a 
vibration of the air, it is a distinct mo- 
tion of the structural material, easily 
detected and measured. It is not the 





ordinary molecular transmission of force 
by means of atmospheric vibrations ; for 
other chords may be sounded, greater 
or less, or equal volumes of wind may 
be used; the atmospheric vibrations may 
possess greater, equal or less dynamic 
strength, and yet the same result will 
not follow. Nor will the same chord 
prove necessarily the dominant of differ- 
ent bodies. There must be some occult 
relationship, some peculiar structure or 
conformation, some definite proportion, 
between the meeting motion-waves be- 
fore the dominant power can appear. 

Now man’s nature is constantly radi- 
ating motion-waves. When these en- 
counter the appropriate motion-waves 
from a musical instrument an effect is 
produced, which is pleasurable or dis- 
agreeable, as the case may be. Likewise, 
when they meet the appropriate motion- 
waves from another man, the result is 
the relation which we name friendship 
or antipathy. 

I had afriend once—Paul Ayrault, by 
name—who was a remarkable musician, 
an expert both in the theory and prac 
tice of music. I, while loving music 
and frankly confessing its powers over 
me, cannot play upon asingle instrument. 
I have tried many a time to learn, but 
always have given up in despair. With 
Paul, however, mastery of musical in- 
struments seemed to be innate. 

This love of music was the sole thing 
we had in common. He wasrich, I was 
comparatively poor: but the old proverb, 
that there can be no true friendship 
where there is no equality of rank or 
eircumstance, was false in our case. 

I do not look upon this proverb as an- 
tagonistic to my theory of the origin of 
friendship, since it must be admitted 
our natures change with the variations of 
the lives we lead and the circumstances 
surrounding us; and these changes must 
perforce effect an alteration in the char- 
acter of the motion-waves which we 
radiate. 

Paul was a sedentary man, a dreamer; 
I, fond of out-door sports, preferring 
action to revery; but I could dream 
when the spell of music was upon me. 
He was frail, delicate, nervous; I, large, 
strong-limbed, hot-blooded. He was a 
lover of peace, his favorite recreation, 
fishing; I was never so happy as when I 
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was in strife, argumentative or otherwise, 
and my most delightful pastime was a 
hunt where there was danger and ex- 
citement. Yet I think that our friend- 
ship was as strong as ever existed be- 
tween man and man. 

One evening I left my office later 
than usual. As I walked up town, my 
mind in a passive state of inactivity, I 
suddenly realized that I was thinking 
of Paul. I tried to recall some incident in 
my day’s labor from which such thought 
would be the logical consequence; but I 
could not. 

As I sauntered idly up Broadway, 
puffing my cigar and watching the 
curious changes in the appearance of 
the smoke as I emerged successively 
from the shadow into the lamplight and 
from lamplight into shadow, I fell to 
wondering if Paul was thinking about 
me asl was of him. Then, in natural 
sequence, I began to speculate upon 
that subtle phenomenon ordinarily de- 
nominated animal magnetism. What 
was it buta particular motion-wave, pro- 
pelled by oceult psychic force in a specif- 
ic direction; and if this was so, then 
the strength of the propulsive power 
was the measure of the extent of the 
mesmeric influence. 

I had every reason to believe that 
Paul was at his home in Pennsylvania ; 
indeed, I was almost certain of it. 
Could it be that there was a psychic in- 
fluence—a current of magnetism, if you 
will—stretching between us? Yet why 
should there not be? I had often tried 
the common experiment of fixing my 
eyes upon a person and causing him to 
turn around or look up ; and this, too, 
at a distance sometimes as great as a 
hundred feet. What was there in nat- 
ure which restricted the range of this 
faculty to that distance? Why should 
not my power extend over a thousand 
feet, or a mile, or a hundred miles? It 
was a mere question of intensity. 

I had considerable confidence in my 
power—mesmeric, psychic, call it what 
you will—over Paul, for I had tried it 
upon him successfully more than once. 

He was subject to what I may call 
‘dark spells.” As a child there would 
be times when, without warning, a 
shadow would seem to pass over the ob- 
jects which he looked at. Such occa- 





sions were quite frequent and at first 
were scarcely noticed ; but as he grew 
older the shadows deepened, the periods 
of their stay lengthened; the phenomena 
attracted his attention and excited his 
concern. That he consulted physicians 
was a matter of course. They con- 
sidered it a disease of the optic nerve, 
and prescribed remedies which gave him 
no practical relief. He himself was 
confident that the surgical diagnosis 
Was erroneous ; that the seat of his 
trouble was in his brain, or was a psychic 
phenomenon. 

The healthy life of college, with its 
numerous incidents and out-door exer- 
cises, had for a time held these sombre 
visitations in abeyance ; but they had 
returned with the more sedentary life 
in the city and at the law school. 

Paul was extremely sensitive about 
them — nervously anxious that they 
should not be generally known. Ihave 
always believed that the thought of 
them kept him from marrying. I had 
discovered their visitation only by an 
accident, and Paul had implored me to 
keep my knowledge secret. 

One day at the law school, I felt 
Paul, who sat next to me, suddenly 
seize my hand. I turned and looked at 
him. His face had grown deathly pale, 
his lips were bloodless, and he was 
staring fixedly at the desk before 
him. I felt his grasp of my hand 
tightening with a cold, convulsive grip. 
I realized instantly what had happened ; 
one of those ‘dark spells” was upon 
him. 

Summoning all my energies, I bent 
my mind upon keeping him awake. I 
repeated to myself mentally, at the 
same time exerting all my will power : 

**Keep awake! Be yourself ! 
awake! Be yourself !” 

It could only have been minutes, but 
it seemed hours, before I felt the hand 
in mine undergo a subtle change in 
temperature and texture. After my 
first, hasty glance, I had kept my eyes 
averted lest I should direct the attention 
of some of our classmates to him, but 
now I ventured to look at him. The 
color was returning to his face ; his lips 
had lost their deathly pallor. 

I redoubled my efforts, sure now of 
success, and presently he unclasped my 
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hand and looked around him in a dazed 
way. Then, finally, he turned to me 
and said, in a low voice: 

‘*Thank you.” 

He told me afterwards that he real- 
ized that he was losing consciousness 
when he heard my voice calling him 
back and felt that a stronger power was 
combating his weakness. He was con- 
fident that had it not been for me he 
would have lost all perception of what 
was passing around him. 

Once after that, unknown to him, I 
tried to will him to sleep, but only suc- 
ceeded in causing him to look at me 
with a puzzled, questioning expression, 
as if he were trying to interpret my 
thoughts. 

The ordinary attributes of mesmerism 
were reversed. I could awake him, but 
I could not put him to sleep. 

I think that originally Paul’s nature 
and mine were of equal strength. But, 
while his peculiar training had deyvel- 
oped his mental or spiritual nature until 
it was superior to mine, it had deterior- 
ated his animal or bodily vigor. My 
mind had been less fully developed, but 
my body was greatly more robust 
than his. Had the mesmeric influence 
been generated exclusively by the mind 
or the spirit, Paul would have controlled 
me by it. Had it been derived from 
animal nature alone, Paul would have 
been my slave. But neither of these 
results followed our attempts to mes- 
merize each other. Sometimes, when I 
Was in a passive state, he had a slight 
mesmeric influence over me; at all 
times I, when I chose, could exert a 
limited power over him. 

From these facts I inferred that mes- 
meric influence was produced by the 
physical and spiritual nature jointly, 
and, as the combination was stronger in 
me than in him, so I had the power to 
a greater degree than he. Of course 
I admitted that the disposition of this 
power was under the control of the 
spiritual nature—the mind might call it 
forth and regulate its direction, though 
the robustness of the animal nature 
would determine the intensity. 

Well, as I said, I wondered while 
walking up Broadway if that magnetic, 
sympathetic current was in circuit be- 
tween us—he, positive; I, negative or 
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subjective. I resolved on an attempt to 
determine the question. 

Drawing my watch out of my pocket, 
I noted the time; and in order that my 
mind might not be burdened with its 
remembrance, I immediately made a 
memorandum of it on a leaf of my note- 
book: it was twenty-two minutes before 
nine. 

This done, I resumed my walk, will- 
ing, with all the force of mind which 
I could summon, that Paul Ayrault 
should continue to think of me and note 
the fact as I had done. 

For a long while I was conscious of 
no response. It seemed as if my simple 
action of noting the time had, as it were, 
broken the circuit. My mind, being in 
the passive state, had permitted the 
establishment, by Paul, of the psychic 
or mesmeric relation, until it had been 
concentrated on another subject—the 
time—and ceased to be receptive. Dur- 
ing this interval the magnetic circuit 
may have been broken and Paul himself 
may have become removed from its in- 
fluence or ceased to desire it. Such, at 
least, were my thoughts when I found 
that I could not recall the former sensa- 
tion. 

I therefore abandoned all idea of re- 
instating the previous relationship, and 
endeavored to constitute myself the posi- 
tive pole and Paul the subjective, and 
to originate a new current of psychic in- 
tercourse. 

To this attempt I likewise received no 
response, until, as I approached my 
residence, I must unconsciously have in- 
creased my propulsive force, for as I 
planted my foot upon the lowest step of 
the flight which led to the front door, I 
heard—or seemed to hear—distinctly, the 
words : 

“Tt isall right. Iam awake now.” 

They came tomy mind with such vivid- 
ness that I was startled, and looked up, 
expecting to.see Paul himself upon the 
steps. In an instant, however, I had re- 
covered my faculties and laughed quietly 
at my temporary discomfiture. Yet 
the illusion had been perfect; the words 
had seemed to be spoken in the actual 
tones of Paul’s voice, with his very trick 
of pronunciation. 

Still amused at the unexpected out- 
come of my experiment, I unlocked the 
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door with my night-key and went up 
tomy room. Since I had secured what 
I had desired, I did not believe in the 
result. That this strange psychic force 
might enable us to communicate certain 
mental sensations, I admitted; that it 
could transmit words and intonations 
with more than telephonic distinctness, I 
did not believe. So startling and vivid 
an experience could be nothing but a 
trick of my imagination, already abnor- 
mally stimulated by my mental exer- 
tions. 

With these thoughts in my mind I 
lighted the gas, put on my dressing- 
gown and slippers and sat down at my 
desk ; intending, after I had filled my 
pipe, to look over some law papers which 
Thad brought up with me from the office. 
As I reached out my hand to get a 
match from the match-safe, intending to 
light my pipe, my glance fell upon a 
slate which I always kept upon my desk 
for the purpose of making memorandums. 
I saw at once that it bore a handwriting 
that was not mine. I took it up and 
looked at it more closely. It was a com- 
mon slate, such as children use at school, 
and upon it was written : 

‘** Come to me at once !” 

That was all. No date, no signature; 
simply these words : ‘‘Come to me at 
once!” I knew the handwriting, how- 
ever. It was Paul Ayrault’s. There 
was no mistaking the curious way in 
which he made his e’s, nor the manner 
in which he crossed his t’s. 

I supposed that he had been to my 
room in my absence and left this mes- 
sage; I had thought of him on my way 
up-town because he was near at hand 
and I had failed in my second attempt 
because I was working in the wrong di- 
rection. The words I had seemed to 
hear were, of course, only existent in my 
excited imagination. That which had 
puzzled me was explained; so at least I 
considered as I looked at the slate. 

Acting at once on this supposition, I 
rang the bell and demanded of the serv- 
ants when Mr. Ayrault had been there. 
They seemed greatly surprised at my 
question and protested that no one had 
called at the house during the entire day. 

Now I was more puzzled than before, 
and the longer I thought about the matter 
the more I was disquieted. If Paul really 


wanted me, Imust gotohim. But where 
should I go? I could not hope to reach 
his home until the next morning, and if 
he should not be there I would have made 
a tedious and expensive journey for 
nothing. On the other hand, if I waited 
in the city over night, and he really 
wanted me, it might be too late when I 
finally reached him. 

In my perplexity I took up the slate 
and scrutinized it again. The words 
were perfectly plain: 

‘*Come to me at once!” 

I looked at my watch, and as I did so 
Tremembered that I had forgotten to note 
the timeofmy arrivalhome. It was now 
just thirty-two minutes past nine. Then, 
synchronically came the recollection of 
the words which I had heard—or seemed 
to hear—as I came up the steps: ‘‘ It is 
all right. I am awake now.” 

Was there any connection between 
these words and the writing upon the 
slate; and if so, what was it? Did the 
written summons come first, and was the 
message on the steps a countermanding 
of the previous request ? Or was the 
writing later than the spoken words ? 

At last I decided that I would go to him 
without further delay; that I would go 
first to the hotels in the neighborhood of 
Madison Square, where he would be most 
likely to stay if he were in town; and if 
he were not there I would take the mid- 
night train for the Wyoming valley. 

I rang for acab and hastily packed my 
valise and in a few minutes had started 
on my search. 

I could find at the hotels no trace of 
Paul, and I took the train. 


EX. 


Paul Ayrault had inherited his fort- 
une. His parents died while he was 
young, and Paul, an only child, had 
been left to the care of a maiden aunt. 
Rightly, as she supposed, wrongly as I 
always thought, she had kept him away 
from children of his own age. He had 
been taught first by a governess, then 
by tutors; and it was not until he went 
to college that he really had an oppor- 
tunity of facing the world and choosing 
his associates. 

At college we first met and formed 
our friendship—a friendship in which 
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the other students found cause for 
merriment; for though Paul was liked 
and respected by all, there were few 
who could be called his friends, and it 
seemed odd that I, apparently so dis- 
similar in character from him, should 
be one of them. Even in those days 
I used to wonder why I liked him 
more than other men, and why other 
men did not regard him as I did. But 
I never cared then to speculate on ab- 
struse subjects when I could occupy my 
thoughts with matters of activity, and I 
Was so prominent in college athletics 
that all the time not devoted to my 
studies was given to the gymnasium or 
out-door sports. 

Our friendship outlived our college 
days. We were fellow students at the 
law school, and as our characters ma- 
tured with ripening manhood, those 
subtle affinities which linked us together 
grew firmer. 

Though Paul had not then come into 
possession of his fortune, his guardians 
had practically transferred to him its 
large income, and he was thus enabled 
to gratify his love of music. He fitted 
up one of the suite of rooms which he 
inhabited, as a music room, and I would 
frequently drop in there of an evening 
and ask him to play for me. 
times I accompanied him to the church 
where he practiced on the great organ, 
and then I would sit alone in the nave 
while he sent floods of melody pouring 
out of the organ pipes. This was gen- 
erally at night, and the only lights in 
the building were the shaded lamps over 
the keyboard of the organ. The dark- 
ness in which I was shrouded always 
seemed to me to deepen the spell of 
the music—perhaps only because it al- 
lowed me to concentrate my thoughts 
upon the melody. 

Our student days at the law school 
quickly came to an end. We took our 
degrees and were sworn in as members 
of the New York bar. Paul went back 
to his estate in Pennsylvania, and I “‘ put 
out my shingle” at a dingy office in 
Nassau street, New York. 

I thought of these incidents of the 
past as from the window of my berth 
in the sleeping-car I looked out at the 
dreary New Jersey landscape rushing 
past. Finally I slept. We were on the 


Some- 


downward slope of the mountain when 
I awoke, and in a few hours more I was 
at the station, in the neighborhood of 
Paul’s home. By breakfast-time I was 
at his house. 

‘*Do you know,” he said, as he greet- 
ed me—‘'do you know that I had an 
idea that you would arrive this morn- 
ing?” 

‘*Did you want me?” I answered. 

‘*Yes and no,” he responded, smiling. 
‘Last night I was thinking about you 
nearly the entire evening, and wishing 
that you were with me. To-day, al- 
though my need has passed, I am very 
glad that you have come.” 

As soon as I had washed away the 
dust of travel, we sat down to breakfast. 
After that the day was spent in going 
over the spacious grounds surrounding 
the house, Paul pointing out and ex- 
plaining the various changes and im- 
provements which had been made since 
my last visit. 

Several times during the progress of 
our inspection Paul hinted that he had 
a surprise awaiting me. Before we re- 
turned to the house he led me to what 
seemed to me to be a naturalcave. Fur- 
ther investigation and inquiry informed 
me, however, that it was the entrance 
to an old and exhausted coal mine, the 
ramification of whose galleries honey- 
combed the hillside that formed part of 
the Ayrault estate. Paul was now en- 
gaged in fitting up the main gallery of 
this excavation as a grotto, The plans 
had been completed, and laborers had 
already prepared the walls, roofs and 
floors for the architects ‘and decorators. 

I scrutinized this result of Paul’s latest 
whim with much curiosity. The main 
level, originally about sixteen feet high 
and the same in width, had been enlarged 
by chiseling the walls to an even sur- 
face, and by making the roof smooth 
and a mathematically correct arch. The 
pillars of coal which were left by the 
original miners had been cut away into 
slender shafts — dangerously slim I 
thought—and everywhere the plain sur- 
face of the coal had been highly pol- 
ished. 

A few hundred feet back from the 
mouth of this level a transverse gallery 
crossed it at right angles, affording space 
for a room of considerable dimensions. 
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At the farther end of this, workmen were 
putting the finishing touches to a large 
pipe-organ whose bellows were to be 
operated by the numerous springs which 
permeated the mountain and had been 
brought hither by pipes and channels. 

Paul called upon me to admire the 
rounded surfaces and the absence of 
angles or sharp lines which might blur 
the sound-waves. 

I suggested to him that the alterations 
which had been made might render the 
excavation unsafe; but he laughed at me 
and promised to put my fears to flight 
that evening, when he was for the first 
time to try the organ. 

So intent were we in examining the 
grotto, that the afternoon wore away be- 
fore we were aware of its lapse, and we 
were obliged to hurry home to avoid be- 
ing late for dinner. 

Later, we sat for some time out on the 
veranda smoking our cigars; and I then 
took oceasion to tell Paul of the inci- 
dents of the previous night—of my at- 
tempt to establish psychic communica- 
tion with him. + 

‘Tt is odd,” he said. 
ing of you at the time.” 

He threw his cigar far out into the 
shrubbery, paused a moment and then 
resumed, in a lower tone of voice : 

‘*To tell you the truth,” he said, ‘‘I 
am much troubled at the frequency with 
which my ‘dark spells’ have occurred 
of late, and I have sometimes thought 
seriously of writing to you to come on 
and stay with me. 

‘“Yesterday a new sensation was add- 
ed to those which I had formerly ex- 
perienced. TI felt the attack approach- 
ing! That must have been about this 
hour; between eight and nine o'clock. 
I remember distinctly thinking” about 
you—wishing you were with me—and, 
as I was losing consciousness, I remem- 
ber calling aloud to you to come to me 
at once. Then followed an interval 
during which all consciousness was lost. 
Whether my spirit was flying through 
space, whether it was in your room, 
whether it was still here, I have not the 
slightest idea; I can remember nothing. 

“You know I cannot judge of the 
duration of those spells of unconscious- 
ness; but this one seemed to be longer 
than usual, though it ended with all the 
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customary phenomena. I became sud- 
denly aware that the ‘dark spell’ was 
passing away, that my heart was beating, 
that the blood was coursing through my 
veins, and that the perceptive faculties 
of my brain were awakening. All was 
still dark, but with returning thought 
the gloom lightened and I had a vague 
intuitive sensation of your presence. 

‘* Whether I said anything, whether I 
spoke words similar to those which you 
heard, I do not now remember; but be- 
fore I retired for the night I was confi- 
dent that you would be here in the 
morning.” 

There was a pause for a few moments 
and then Paul said, as he arose from his 
chair: 

‘*Shall we go down to the grotto and 
try the organ ?” 

Nothing loath I followed him down the 
graveled path tothe mouth of the mine. 

‘* Improvise for a little while,” I said, 
as we reached the entrance; ‘‘I will sit 
here in the dark and listen to you.” 

He took a taper from its socket, and, 
lighting it, went down the vaulted pas- 
sageway to the organ. 

I seated myself near the entrance and 
looked out at the landscape framed by 
the arch of the excavation. 

It was cloudless and moonless; a clear 
night for summer. The sky seemed very 
dark, of that rich blue-black seen oftener 
in winter. Thestars appeared to be hung 
midway between the earth and the over- 
arching sky, and the eye seemed to 
pierce behind and beyond them. Afar 
off, down in the valley, there were 
spots of flickering flame by whose lurid 
reflection tall chimneys and clouds of 
smoke were made dimly apparent. 
There was just light enough in the air 
to disclose the outlines of the nearest 
shrubbery and to make more distant 
trees a mass of scarcely distinguish- 
able shadows. It was very still. Even 
the crickets and tree-toads seemed to be 
asleep. There was a certain weirdness 
about the scene which I have since 
thought must have been due to the un- 
usual situation from which I looked 
forth. 

The silence was broken by the deep 
rumbling of the bass of the organ, and 
I ceased to regard the night outside and 
became engrossed with the music. 
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An hour must have passed. Paul 
still played and I sat with my eyes half- 
closed, entranced with the harmonies 
which pulsed forth from the reeds and 
metal pipes of the organ. Several times 
I felt the excavation quiver as its domi- 
nant vibrated, and simultaneously I felt a 
thrill pass through my own being as if 
the same chord was the dominant both 
of the mine and of myself. The sensa- 
tion was, however, pleasurable, and my 
senses, ravished by the music, lost the 
perception of outward things. 

Suddenly I awoke to the realization 
that something was wrong. 

The organ still breathed forth its pul- 
sating waves of sound, but the floor of 
the mine was now trembling violently. 
I sat for a moment dazed. Was it an 
earthquake? Then I realized that the 
organ poured forth perpetually the same 
chord—the dominant of the room and 
of myself. I sprang to my feet. 

What did Paul mean by holding down 
those keys so long? Was he testing 
the acoustic properties of the grotto? 
Surely, if so, he must be aware of this 
frightful and increasing trembling, 
growing every moment more and more 
intense, and borrowing a terror and 
weirdness from the deep darkness which 
shrouded everything. 

It seemed to me as I stood there 
quivering with the motion of the floor, 
that I could almost feel the sound-waves 
beaten back from the trembling walls 
and roof. 

Then, instantaneously, the solution of 
the mystery flashed upon my mind. 
Another of the ‘‘ dark spells ” had fallen 
upon my friend. In his unconscious- 
ness, his rigid fingers were convulsively 
holding down the keys of the organ. 
Synchronically with this thought—or fol- 
lowing it so closely that they seemed to 
be simultaneous—came the understand- 
ing of the etiological reason for Paul’s 
strange malady. I could not doubt but 
that it was the manifestation of some 
dominant — some motion-wave which 
separated his animal and spiritual nat- 
ures and left him temporarily in a state 
of trance, 

I remember feeling, for a moment, an 
intense joy that I had discovered the 
cause of his malady. Then I wondered 
if he had felt his attack approaching 


and had called to me; and if I, wrapped 
in the spell of the music, had been deaf 
to his summons, or whether the visita- 
tion had come so suddenly and without 
warning that he had had no time to ask 
my aid. 

These thoughts passed through my 
mind with incredible swiftness. I had 
no time to pause and deliberate. I 
strove first to awake him, to call him 
out of this trance as I had out of others; 
and I summoned all my energies to ac- 
complish the task. 

The grotto was now quivering and 
vibrating frightfully, seeming almost 
to sway and rock from side to side 
under the resistless power of the domi- 
nant, which came leaping forth from the 
organ in blows of sound. 

I too was trembling, but whether 
from the unsteadiness of the floor or 
from the influence of the musical domi- 
nant, I have never determined. 

As my energies began to respond to 
my summons, I felt the motion of the 
mine increase. I did not realize then, 
but I have since feared, that I intensified 
the power of the musical chord, which, 
as I have said, was the dominant both 
of the mine and myself; that the mo- 
tion-waves which I originated combined 
with the previously existent motion- 
waves of the mine and of the organ, 
and intensified one or the other, and 
wrought the havoc that followed. 

If I live to be a thousand years old, I 
shall never forget the horror of that 
experience. I stood upon the trembling 
floor, shaking like an aspen leaf, with 
my hand stretched out towards my 
friend, my head bent slightly forward, 
my lips slightly parted, my eyes gazing 
intently through the gloom that seemed 
to be a’ shivering, liquid mass of black- 
ness. I saw the lamps of the organ 
swaying and flickering, casting gro- 
tesque shadows over the polished coal of 
the slender pillars and glistening walls 
and roof, and flinging down a flood of 
tremulous, golden light upon the figure 
of Paul bent motionless over the key- 
board. And all the while those deep 
blasts of harmony were pulsing past me; 
absolute blows of sound, driving per- 
ceptibly back upon me the influence 
which my nature strove, with the 
strength of despair, to radiate. 
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Suddenly my ears were deafened by 
the crash of splintering wood, of splitting 
rocks and falling masonry. Then some- 
thing struck me down and I was dimly 
conscious that the notes of the great 
organ were dying away, amid the thun- 
der of chaotic sounds, in a wild, despair- 
ing groan, like the moan of a dying 
animal. Then all perception of things 
existent passed away. 

When I awoke—for I seemed to awake 
from sleep—I was lying upon a bed, and 
strange figures were bending over me. 
What had occurred was soon explained. 

The supports of the mine had been 
cut away too much, they said, by the 
architects and decorators, and the mine 
had fallen in, burying Paul and myself 
in the ruins. I, being near the entrance, 
had been dug out, insensible, but alive, 


and unharmed except for a broken leg 
and unimportant bruises; but Paul had 
been crushed to death under the debris 
of the great organ, which had toppled 
over upon him. 

So they said, and I did not contradict 
them; but I knew that the primary cause 
of the havoc was the strange power oi 
the musical dominant, meeting the mo- 
tion-waves from the mine and from me. 

To this day, if I am in a church or 
other structure, and feel that curious vi- 
bration which the dominant produces, I 
am seized with a vague terror, born of 
my awful experience; and I become 
frenzied with irrepressible fear if I can- 
not instantly make my escape. Nor 
can I listen now to organ music, without 
tears dimming my sight as I remember 
the untimely fate of Paul Ayrault. 


FATE. 


WHEN first the circle of thy life touched mine, 

And both together traced the self-same curve, 

We dreamed not path from path could ever swerve. 
Thinking fate led our lives along one line, 


One, and all ours, no longer ‘‘ mine” 


and ‘‘ thine.” 


And when it seemed one way for both should serve 
By fate’s sweet will, how love thrilled every nerve! 
How perfect then life’s beautiful design! 


Ah, blinded eyes! why saw we not beyond ? 
How could we fail to know the self-same power 
That joined our lives to touch and kiss should then 
Drive us as soon apart, to meet again 
Never in this swift circuit of life’s hour, 
But in that farther region ? Ah, too fond! 
Ernest Whitney. 
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JOAQUIN MILLER in his ‘‘ Baroness of 
New York,” speaks of a new world—so 
new * * * ‘‘as if smelling of paint.” 

If in America, we have nothing very 
old, we have some houses that the paint 
is at least dry on, some spots that are 
quite as dear to the true American as 
‘the Castled Crag of Drachenfels.” 

The homes of the Great Dead and of 
the Great Living, be they of unhewn 
logs or plain poplar or pine boards, are 
picturesque to the eyes of the heart and 
soul. 

I carried for months, in my pocket 
some little broken bits of delf ware that 
I picked up on the site of the log cabin 
in which Abraham Lincoln was born. 
Mayhap the little ‘‘ Kaintuck lad Abe 
Linkhorn” as he was called, had eaten 
his mush and milk and sometimes his 
mush without his milk from the dish, 
that those broken bits belonged to. 
The site of that home was on one of 
Kentucky's poorest hills; yet from these 
lowly beginnings rose one of our high- 
est ones. That clay hill started a new 
volume of American history. 

Greatness is common property; it be- 
longs to all. It is with this feeling that 
Wwe propose a jaunt to a noteworthy 
homestead. 

We have never heard how Longfellow 
same to purchase his beautiful home in 
Cambridge, Mass. It is difficult to think 
of his paying for it in solid gold or rust- 
ling greenbacks; it is easier to think of 
Dame Fortune picking it up with all of 
its historic associations and setting it 
bodily down before him in one of his 
poetic moods. 

George Washington really made his 
home here for nine months—that is, if 
we accept the definition that home is a 
heart-place, for certainly no man ever 
more sincerely put his heart in his work 
than did George Washington in the 
years of what long seemed the death 
struggle of our country. How dear 
Longfellow’s home was to him for these 
associations, is shown in his poem to the 
children: 

Once, ah, once within these walls, 
One whom memory oft recalls, 

The Father of his Country, dwelt: 
And yonder meadow, broad and damp, 


The fires of the besieging — 
Encircled with a burning belt. 


Up and down these echoing stairs, 

Heavy with the weight of cares, 
Sounded his majestic tread; 

Yes, within this very room 

Sat he in those hours of gloom, 
Weary both in heart and head. 

The fires of the besieging camp were 
over there on Brighton Hills. There 
are yet the meadows, broad and damp. 
Longfellow bought those marsh meadows 
and turned them over to Harvard Uni- 
versity, in order that his view might not 
be obstructed. And a rare view it is: 
the green of the meadows cut in twain 
by Charles river as if by the gleam and 
flash of some swift cimeter. <A soft haze 
with a hint of blue, peacefully broods 
over the hills where once blazed the 
minatory British fires. Just across the 
street is the land presented by the heirs, 
on which his monument is to be erected. 
Very briefly Longfellow looked over 
this green lot as his own, and now the 
land has to be given to him on which 
to erect a stone to his memory. Ah! 
poet, thou didst not have a much firmer 
grip on the things of earth than thy less 
fortunate brethren. But the poet still 
owns the landscape. Will not some 
student of words derive the word land- 
scape from land-escape—that which es- 
capes from the land, or at least from the 
hard-fisted owner of it? Longfellow 
executed a beautiful poem when he gave 
the land to Harvard and kept the land- 
scape. 

The artist has been at work inside the 
house also. We see this in the quaintly 
carved book-shelves, making an appro- 
priate framing for the golden-hued book 
bindings, as well as the busts and por- 
traits of the gifted ones. This were cer- 
tainly a pleasant place for an artist to 
work, though we would hardly expect 
one of our prophets, like Carlyle or 
Emerson, to feel quite at home here. 
That Sleepy-Hollow chair is a reminder 
of ‘Shall I not take my ease in mine 
inn?” The chair is characteristic of the 
poet: he was at his ease in his ‘‘Way- 
side Inn.” From that chair he wrote 
“ Evangeline.” 

It is really pleasant to feel that this 
poet, who has afforded us such genuine 
delight, dwelt in comfort while he 
worked. With what rare happiness did 
“Hiawatha” fill some of our youthful 
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winter evenings, and does it not en- 
hance the pleasure of that vivid bit of 
Gustave Doré’s painting—The Famine— 
to know that the poet who could de- 
scribe those horrors—the pangs of 
hunger, the nameless dread that, 
perhaps forever, the food-founts have 
failed us—that he never had in him- 
self to feel them. 

That desk the poet stood at when he was 
tired of sitting. On it, towering almost 
disdainfully above the articles of bric-a- 
brac, is the statue of a man that Long- 
fellow owed much to, both in literary 
form and material, Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe. The portrait of Longfellow, by 
his son Ernest, is the very best we have 
seen ; the deep dreamy eyes tell of a 
mood when the fires of genius smol- 
dered. A youthful portrait of him brings 
up the lines: 


A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 


Here, too, are the portraits of the 
student friends of his youth. The face 
of Hawthorne has beauty, and there is 
a princely pride in the poise of the 
head, yet there is a look out of the eyes 
as shy as his own Donatello. Heisa 
dreamer, but there is a masculine fibre 
in his dreams withal. 

How fine that face of Emerson ; the 
pictures of his youth and manhood 
rhyme well together, as of a man who 
did not forsake his youthful ideals. The 
portrait of Sumner is also that of an 
idealist, the face of a youth who will 
never forsake his ideal manhood. 
Dearer than his good name or his own 
ease will be his love for his country. 
Ah! radiant one, you struck strong 
and sturdy blows at what you thought 
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HERE is a town whose corporate char- 
ter is dated many years more than a cent- 
ury ago. Here have been built churches, 
schools, mills and dwellings whose walls 
have yielded to the wear of time and 
weather, and others have been built in 
their stead. Wind-swept hills have been 
cleared of forest; the soil has been ex- 
hausted by cropping and grazing so that 


the nation’s sin, but when that was de- 
stroyed you had only love for the South. 
Your great heart said, ‘* Lo, we have had 
to make our great republic an amphi- 
theatre for a gladiatorial show. Broth- 
ers fought here. Let us remove this 
bloody sand from the arena. These 
banners that brag of that sad victory, 
let us set them aside and forget it for. 
ever.” Shame on you, Massachusetts, 
that instead of placing him among your 
proudest ones, you broke his great heart 
by the mountains of obloquy you piled 
on him. Friends and comrades for life 
were these twain, Longfellow and Sum- 
ner. 

Here is the chair the children gave, 
made from the tree that his own song's 
had hallowed. How good the gods were 
to thee, O singer, whose songs are sweet 
as honey dew! aye, as the dew, but not 
as the rain. Thou art not among the 
strong ones who open the fountains of 
the deeps of God and deluge a world 
grown so wicked that it needs drown- 
ing. 

As we leave the old-fashioned, straw- 
colored manse, we turn for a final look, 
a picture to hang on memory’s walls. 
The door, with its quaint brass knocker, 
the window in the next story close 
above, the attic half-moon windows 
above that, these flanked by two win- 
dows on each side; and you remember, 
too, as you walk away, that these win- 
dows looked out across the Charles river 
when a nation was born; and that later, 
looking from them, a brave bon voyage 
was said to the ship of state: ‘* Sail on, 
O Union, strong and great!” Historic 
landmark and poet’s home, may time 
deal kindly with it! 

Claiborne Addison Young. 


IN VERMONT. 
it is now profitless for either. The land 
is worn out. 

Yet, within the limits of this old town- 
ship, not five miles from its church 
thronged every Sunday with worshipers 
and its academy filled with students, is 
the eastern boundary of an almost un- 
broken wilderness. The depths of this 
wilderness are as little known to the aver- 
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age dweller in the town as is the Adiron- 
dack region to the average New Yorker. 
Lumbermen pitch their camps there in 
the winter time; disconsolate fishermen 
occasionally emerge from its bogs with 
tales of getting lost and poor luck; every 
year numbers of summer boarders gaze 
at it with admiration from the summit 
of a bare rock called Devil Hill; but few 
have explored its depths. 

Now, however, signs indicate that this 
wilderness is soon to disappear. A rail- 
road has pushed its way through the 
woods on the south, and by its side im- 
mense saw-mills are built which will soon 
devour the heavy growth of spruce and 
birch and hemlock with which our wil- 
derness is clothed. 

Years ago this tract was surveyed and 
the boundaries of lots marked by scarring 
trees. These lots were then held at a 
merely nominal value. Within a few 
years their price has tripled. From all 
points of the compass the forest de- 
stroyers are looking hungrily at this last 
spot of virgin wood. The tanner is greedy 
for the bark of the huge hemlocks. The 
cotton spinner desires the birches to be 
minced into innumerable bobbins. The 
chair factories of Massachusetts will take 
thousands of them to be riven and 
steamed and bent into backs and arms. 
The tough ash and stiff spruce are wanted 
by wood-workers of every kind. 

Within ten or fifteen years, the rem- 
nant of primeval forest in all this region 
will have become stump and sawdust. 
Its hilly parts will be unsightly pasture. 
Its long stretch of level—half bog, half 
meadow—will be the richest tillage land 
in all the township. The sacrilegious 
denudation is inevitable, and I must sub- 
mit. But now, before the final stroke, 
I wish to tell of this wilderness as I 
have known it during the past four 
years. 

Let us first see it, as the summer 
boarders do, from the summit of Devil 
Hill. We leave the highway at an angle 
of the road where stands a trim farm- 
house with generous barns and fields 
enclosed by walls of huge boulders. You 
may stay in the carriage and ride, 
bumpity-bump, almost to the crown of the 
famous hill. We prefer to walk. The road 
is a mere cow-path, adorned with boul- 
ders set in high relief—and then, the 
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fences! and at every fence a pair of 
bars instead of a gate. In making the 
trip on wheels, the time spent in taking 
down and putting up bars will exceed 
that spent in locomotion. 

Having reached the hill you are sur- 
prised at its insignificance. To one ac- 
customed to mountain climbing it seems 
a mere ledge, or rocky knoll. Butstand 
on the bare summit and sweep the eye 
once around the horizon. You will not 
see all the kingdoms of the earth, but 
you can see a complete set of samples. 
At the east, almost at your feet, lies Mar- 
tin’s Pond, framed in low trees. At the 
foot of the pond the chimney of asteam 
mill is visible, belching smoke; and if 
the wind is in that quarter, you can hear 
the rumble of machinery and the tear- 
ing of the saw through solid birch and 
maple. 

Away at the left, two other lakelets 
fill shallow depressions in the primitive 
granite. Think through how many ages 
those little ponds have smiled back the 
beams of the morning sun. For aught 
we know they may still hold some water 
melted from the glaciers of the ice age. 

Beyond is a diversity of scenery which 
no painter could gather upon canvas. 
Hills steep as the Matterhorn; diminu- 
tive Irish bogs; dank cedar swamps; 
meadows with meandering brooks em- 
bowered with alders and clematis, coun- 


terfeiting English landscapes. There 
is a farm that has been tilled by 


the same family since 1775. There is 
a hill crowned with a cemetery, once 
the old church-yard, and near by a tall 
granite column bears the names of those 
who fell in the War of Emancipation. 
Out of sight, behind the hill, we know a 
spot where, in 1781, Col. Elkins and Col. 
Johnson were captured by the Indians. 
There are the former homes of Governors 
and Senators; the birth-place of Thaddeus 
Stevens. Hills roll into hills. It is as 
if the bubbles of a huge caldron were 
stiffened ata breath. Farther east the 
billowy green changes to blue by an ab- 
rupt line that marks the valley of the 
Connecticut; and farther yet rise the 
jumbled peaks of the White Mountains— 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Lafay- 
ette, the Franconias, and to the right 
Moosilauke fat and rounded. 

Now face about square to the west. 
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It is like changing the slide in the stere- 
opticon from St. Peter's to Oregon. The 
mark of human hands is hardly visible. 
You stand on the edge of a precipice 
one hundred feet high. From its foot the 
evergreen forest gently slopes away into 
a broad basin a mile or more in width, 
then rises by gradual rolling hills and 
sharp-cut peaks, till far away, it covers 
the eastern range of the Green Mountains. 

On our right the view is shut in by a 
barrier of granite two miles away, steep 
as a castle wall. Along its base runs 
the only highway that traverses the 
ridge on which we stand. Nearer is a 
beautiful sheet of water framed in dense 
woods, the source of Winooski River. 
We can see the white tent of a pleasure 
party on its northern bank. 

The little rill that trickles down the 
slope before us will see Burlington and 
Montreal and Quebec before it finds the 
stormy Atlantic. The water of the cold 
spring behind us will be salted in Long 
Island Sound. 

Away to the south we catch the shim- 
mer of Long Pond; the roof of a station 
on the new railroad and the black ruins 
of the saw-mills burnt a year or more 
ago. All else is apparently unbroken 
forest, judging by unassisted vision. The 
woodman’s axe has culled many a tree 
here and there, but his ravages are imper- 
ceptible at this distance. Scanning more 
closely the basin before us, we can see in 
it, perhaps two miles away, a level space 
where the trees are low and stunted— 
hardly more than bushes. This is the 
‘*Bog in the Wilderness,” consisting of 
hundreds of acres covered only by a 
sparse growth of scrubby spruce and 
tamarack. Probably it is the bed of a 
former shallow lake. Of this bog, more 
hereafter. 

The stillness of summer noon rests on 
everything. Below us the tree-tops can- 
not be seen to wave in the least, though 
they appear to quiver and swelter in the 
burning heat. Over all broods an im- 
palpable haze, hiding nothing, obscuring 
nothing, but giving the hills a far-away 
look. It is not mist. It is not smoke. 
I hope it is not an endless cloud of 
malarial bacteria. But I leave it to the 
reckless woodman’s conscience if it may 
not be a host of the unappeased manes 
of slaughtered trees! 


We have looked upon the Wilderness. 
We have taken the last glance at a forest 
that, a few years hence, will not be visi- 
ble in New England. The whistle has 
blown for noon. Let us go home. 

I have also seen the Wilderness from 
within. In all the summer months I 
have tramped through it, with no com- 
pany but my imagination and my desire 
for rare plants. I once knew an idiot 
who delighted in long excursions in the 
woods. On his return, worn and weary, 
he would exultingly exclaim: ‘‘ Ben 
where I never ben before! Pushed over 
four or five g-r-e-a-t s-t-u-m-p-s!” In 
this true spirit of exploration I traverse 
the Wilderness. 

The great bog is the central point of 
attraction. A winter logging road takes 
me along the southern bank of Mar- 
tin’s Pond and past the southern base 
of Devil Hill. Right here is the last 
boundary fence; and beyond are free- 
dom and peace. Where man builds no 
fences peace must reign. There, gos- 
sips and meddlesome people will not 
come. There, is no law of values, for 
supply and demand are wholly absent. 
There, is no din and clatter, no hurry. 
It is a good place to think in; and if 
God whispers, no babble of creed or 
dogma will drown His meaning. 

The road grows doubtful. Here a tall 
fir lies across the way, and I note it to 
be remembered as a land-mark on the 
return trip. But in a few minutes I 
find another fallen fir across the way, 
precisely similar in every respect, and 
then another and another. At one point 
I cut an initial on the smooth trunk of 
a birch, so that I could say when I re- 
turned, ‘‘I have certainly been here be- 
fore.” But I never was able to find it 
again. 

The points of the compass revolve. 
At mid-day the sun obstinately hangs in 
the northeast. I know that I have pur- 
sued a course straight as rectitude, yet 
my shadow now falls right before me, 
whereas five minutes ago it was at my 
left. Half-forgotten sayings of old trap- 
pers come to mind: ‘‘The moss grows 
heaviest on the north side of a tree”; 
‘The topmost spray of a hemlock always 
points to the east.” But the moss is thick 
on all sides of the older trees, and the 
hemlocks have a dozen topmost boughs. 








All the time I am conscious of a faint 
but persistent impression somewhere 
within my cranium that I know the 
points of the compass—by instinct, as 
men say—but when my common-sense 
boxes the compass, reason and instinct 
quarrel bitterly. In the end reason has 
the best of it. I recall that the general 
trend of the basin is north and south, 
and that the bog is at the bottom of the 
basin. So, if I continue descending, I 
must be going westward, and will reach 
the bog at last. 

Latterly in my visits to these woods 
I have given little thought to paths, 
landmarks, or points of compass; yet I 
am rarely at a loss as to position or di- 
rection. But I doubt if instinct, so call- 
ed, has much to do with my guidance. 
In all probability I exercise unconscious- 
ly the same course of reasoning that led 
me aright on my first visit. 

A few years ago two physicians made 
a fishing excursion across the big bog, 
hiring a lumberman who was familiar 
with the ground, as guide. When the 
time came to return home, the guide 
pointed out the proper direction; but one 
of the learned fishermen declared that 
their course ought to be directly oppo- 
site. So well developed was his bump 
of self-esteem, that, as his companion 
decided to follow the guide, he started 
off by himself at a rapid gait. He was, 
however, saved from passing the night 
in the woods; for, in less than twenty 
minutes he became completely turned 
about once more, and found himself 
traveling parallel to the party he had 
left and only a few rods from them. 

All the way the ground is profusely 
sprinkled with flowers. Their genera- 
tions last only a few days. From the 
time when the first spring beauty pushes 
its pink-striped blossoms through the 
dead leaves till the last golden rod dies, 
there is an uninterrupted gushing of 
varied color from the carpet of moss and 
mould. Roods and acres of the milk- 
white floral leaves of the bunch-berry ; 
here and there the dainty blossom of the 
squirrel-corn, pink and purple lady slip- 
pers, and a dozen other orchids that 
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make the eyes of the botanist dance with 
joy; gold-thread and anemone, winter- 
green and snowberry, rhododendron and 
aster, bladder-fern and maidenhair. I 
wonder if any Darwinian has ciphered 
out the reason why maidenhair needed to 
be so graceful, and why sphagnum moss 
required that delicate tinge of blue-green ? 

At length, through an almost impene- 
trable border thicket, we come to the 
floor of the basin—the level bog. The 
transition is abrupt, from dense forest 
where the ground is covered and packed 
with huge granite boulders to an open 
plain with only here and there a stunted 
spruce or tamarack. The plain is per- 
haps three hundred acres in extent, lying 
just as the choked and dried-up waters of 
the former lake left it only a short time 
ago—speaking in geological parlance. 
There is a dense turf of sedges and, al- 
though our feet sink into water in many 
places, there are no pit-holes or quick- 
sands. 

The sun has reached the zenith and the 
earth fairly simmers under its intense 
rays. Breeze there is none. The air 
seems thick and laden with some exhal- 
ation from the sweltering ground. We 
begin to be tormented with thirst; but 
the water about us probably contains a 
million of animaleulz in every drop, to 
say nothing of larger vermin. We are 
tempted to try a draught from the curi- 
ous leaf of the pitcher-plant that grows 
everywhere around; but on examination 
we find the water alive with embryonic 
mosquitoes, and at least a teaspoonful of 
dead insects are at the bottom of each 
pitcher. So we quench our thirst as the 
faith-cure doctors heal disease. We re- 
solve that we are not thirsty, and hasten 
our botanical researches. 

The bog has not a very abundant flora, 
but many of the species found here are 
“are, especially thesedges. In two hours 
our capacious can is filled to overflowing; 
and, laden besides with bundles of kal- 
mias and gorgeous rhododendron, an- 
dromeda and pitcher-plant, calopogon 
and lady-slippers, we retrace our steps 
toward civilization and drinkable water. 


F. Blanchard. 
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EDELWEISS. 


WHERE Nature lies in winding-sheet of snows, 
And glacier breath is blown, 
The starry Edelweiss no rival knows, 
But, crowned in pale auroral splendor, glows. 
A tear-drop shed for dead and buried spring; 
Or jewel dropt by cold’s usurping king, 
Upon his frozen throne! 


The mountains, heirs-apparent of the time 
When all shall frozen be, 
Shout loud their pean of a power sublime 
To crashing avalanche and thunder-chime; 
But where, like conquering gods, the rocks rejoice, 
T caught the tiny flow’ret’s modest voice 
Of silver melody. 


I came to hear the soul-uplifting speech 
Of glacier, crag and peak; 
To feel the throb of thought beyond the reach 
Of tamer scenes; and here art thou to preach, 
Not of incarnate, sculptured power divine, 
But of the tender love that bade thee shine 
Where all is bare and bleak. 


So charmed are all my lofty thoughts away, 
That, as in misty air, 

The mountains fade into a distant gray, 

And, half-ashamed, I yield me to thy sway. 

What weakness so to let thy lowly spell 

Beguile my sight, and then my soul compel 
Thy witchery to bear! 


How gleams the thought: If beauty such as thine 
On frozen fields I see, 

What subtler spells about my soul shall twine, 

What radiant shapes in clearer vision shine, 

When, past the barriers of ice and stone, 

I tread at last where light and love have shone 
From all eternity ! 


Sweet prophet of that land where cold and snow 
Are memories alone, 

Long may thy gentle teaching with me go, 

To cheer when mountain chill succeeds to glow, 

Lest I forget that love is stronger far 

Than barren might and stately beauty are, 
Though robed upon their throne. 


Thrice happy he whose toilsome way must lie 
Through hopes long turned to ice, 

Where rocky limitations bar the sky, 

And barren effort bids him curse and die, 

If but he find, in shape of purity, 

Some voice to charm in loving prophecy, 
Some glinting Edelweiss! 


Elliott C. Armstrong. 
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THE 


Christian Energy. 


AcTuaL energy is force applied. Real 
Christian energy is the whole power of aman, 
and all he may obtain, applied to works of 
righteousness: Not something put on from 
without, but a habit so thoroughly established 
that it becomes second nature. Whether in 
the financial, moral or spiritual sphere, the 
habit of energy is an essential qualification 
for success. 

And if the Christian Church is to fulfil its 
God-given mission, or even maintain the 
high position it already holds, with what a 
mighty activity must it be endowed! To 
keep step with other interests, how it must 
work! One hand of the world is kept busy 
investing the money which the energy of the 
other has earned. Two or three men united 
ina money-making scheme. They purchased 
thirty thousand acres of pine timber land for 
less than thirty thousand dollars. To-day they 
are selling large tracts of the same lands at 
from five to ten dollars per acre. Most of it 
is sold on time with ten per cent. interest. 
Here is over $200,000 in a short time as prof- 
its. Shall not the Christian man, whose meat 
it is to be ‘‘ about his Father’s business,” use 
as much energy as those men to secure the 
blessing of God? Is not the result sought as 
noble and the reward promised more ample? 

The Church, to keep abreast with such prog- 
ress, must act, even at the expense of being 
called fanatical. Strong men terribly in 
earnest are liable to mistakes. But we can 
more easily tolerate these errors than the 
grievous sin of idleness, in the face of both 
covenant obligations and the Master’s ever- 
binding ‘‘Go ye.” The Christian man— 
minister or layman—that can make himself 
and others around him feel the weight of this 
obligation to do is the man whom success is 
waiting to crown. This is not only remark- 
ably stated by Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, but 
the man himself was the outgrowth of that in- 
domitable purpose which makes men great. 
He said: ‘‘The longer I live the more I am cer- 
tain that the great difference between men, be- 
tween the feeble and the powerful, the great 
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and the insignificant, is energy, invincible de- 
termination—a purpose once fixed, and then 
death or victory. That quality will do any- 
thing that can be done in the world, and no 
talents, no circumstances, no opportunities 
will make any two-legged creature a man 
without it.”” The record of his successes fur- 
nishes abundant proof that his statement was 
true. That was the zeal of but one; what 
would it be of a muititude? The dormant 
power for good in any community is immense, 
but the power of God which a Christian 
Church may employ is infinite. 

There is, however, a great deal of misdi- 
rected energy. Men often work and pray 
and plan in the wrong direction. In the new 
work of the North and West, frequently in 
the older work of the East, men are strug- 
gling either to organize or to keep an organ- 
ization alive. Many times the same solici- 
tude and energy, differently applied, would 
bring new life into their enterprise, without 
which the undertaking for which they strug- 
gle might better die. In some way the idea 
has crept into our Church polity that machin- 
ery is power. But with any of our methods, 
without the power from on high, there would 
be complete failure as to our highest aims. 
And this power abides only with those who 
most faithfully use it. But with the major- 
ity of our plans we might go on to victory, 
if only we would use the forces God has 
given, and will give us. It is not so mucha 
question of methods as it is ‘‘ What energy 
can we put into the ones we already have?” 
In the same way, it is not so much the ques- 
tion now (or should not be), ‘‘ What shall 
we preach ?” as it is ‘‘ With what energy of 
body, mind and soul ought we to ‘declare 
all the words of this life’ ?” 

In the physical world God has placed with- 
in the reach of men such potent agencies as 
electricity and steam. But the world de- 
rived no benefit from them until men set 
themselves earnestly at work to apply them. 
Mightier means than these are promised the 
disciples of Jesus. It is possible for a Chris- 
tian man to transmit a force greater for the 
accomplishment of spiritual results, than 


*To these pages we invite short contributions from ministers of the Gospel and other thinkers, without regard 
to denomination or place of residence, upon the practical methods of Christian usefulness, and kindred subjects. 
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Fulton or Morse employed in reaching tem- 
poral ones. But to do this is to act; and 
that means to grow. Inactivity dwarfs 
many a Christian. As every Christian is a 
part of the Church, and every Church an in- 
tegral of a whole, each man’s influence is of 
great moment. A sluggish Christian is an 
incumbrance to the whole body—a dry and 
fruitless branch, a withered burden. The 
visible Church, which is the body of Christ, 
needs to bring its ‘‘ withered hand” to the 
mighty Worker, that He may speak, and 
send the blood of a renewed Christian life 
surging through every vein. How diligent 
it should be to bring its leprosy of sin to 
Christ early, beseeching Him: ‘If Thou 
will, Thou canst make me clean”; and to 
hear Him say: ‘‘I will.” Do we not need 
to have the Light of the World put His hand 
the second time on our eyes, that we may 
‘*see clearly”? Do we not much oftener 
than we need, go on crutches? Never be- 
fore in all the ages has there been such a 
century as this. Never such a decade. This 
is the chiefest hour. Never greater oppor- 
tunities. Never greater possibilities. Never 
greater promises. Oh! 2ow may the believer 
enter the ‘‘open door of opportunity ” and 
conquer for Christ. If he decline, is he not 
‘‘yolling his talent in a napkin” ? and will 
not the Lord say: ‘‘ Thou wicked and sloth- 
ful servant” ? A, A, Andridge. 
RHINELANDER, WIs. 


Who Shall Have the Children ? 


WHEN a speaker, addressing a Sunday- 
school, asked: ‘‘ What are boys good for?” 
the answer came quickly from a bright-eyed 
youngster: ‘‘ They are good to make men of.’ 
The youth was right: boys are good to make 
men of. And studying the tendencies of 
the hour, remembering the riots of Cincinnati 
and Chicago; the use of pistols and coupling- 
pins on officers at Ravenna; the threats free- 
ly made of a forcible dividing of property; 
and bearing in mind the fact that ‘‘the 
world lieth in the wicked one,” we see that 
the demand for men—men of the right 
stamp—is imperative. Unless we can grow, 
in sufficient numbers, men of personal up- 
rightness, who count right-doing of greater 
worth than wealth or worldly applause, it 
needs no prophetic skill to assure us that we 
have yet darker days to face. I believe that 
the live question is: The Gospel or dynamite 
—which? That the only happy solution of 
the problem is with the Church of Christ, we 
are persuaded. What are we doing to save 
the children? The question is pertinent. 

In the midst of much that is bad—a great 
deal very bad—it is encouraging to know 
that more regard is paid to the physical, 
mental and spiritual development of child- 
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hood than ever before. I am convinced of 
this, for I have just turned from a study of 
Miss Alcott’s ‘‘ Little Men and Little Wom- 
en,” and ‘‘Joe’s Boys.” I have also read 
Emily Huntington Miller’s ‘‘ Thorn Apples,” 
in Our Youth. I am reminded of Eva, in 
Mrs. Stowe’s unequaled ‘*‘ Uncle Tom;” of 
Dickens’ Little Nell, and Tiny Tim; of 
Edward Eggleston’s ‘‘HoosierSchoolmaster ;” 
“‘The End of the World;” ‘* That Boy: Who 
Shall Have Him?” and many others. Innu- 
merable types are clicking into children’s 
stories ; thousands of presses are putting 
them on fair pages; immense railroad trains 
are delivering them everywhere. Fifty years 
ago there were not a dozen children’s books 
that had any extended circulation. A col- 
lection of the popular juvenile books of to- 
day would make an immense library. 

Almost the only recognition of children’s 
right to read in the days of our fathers was 
in some obscure corner of the Church paper, 
where might generally be found a grave story 
of a solemnly good child, who, unfortunate- 
ly, died early, and thus, perhaps, frightened 
us from attempting to be good. 

A noble woman says that when she was ¢ 
girl she invariably received for her Christmas 
present a fried pie, a paper of pins, and a bit 
of ribbon. Now we give the dear ones at 
Christmas, books and toys, on that one day 
when love should seek every avenue of ex- 
pression. In juvenile literature the fried pie 
and the paper of pins have vanished. To- 
day we have a host of writers who know how 
to get hold of a child’s heart. The best and 
purest and truest-to-life stories that have ever 
been written are tastefully served up, in these 
years of grace. Some of us, who scarcely 
knew of any books for ws but ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ” and ‘‘ Robinson, Crusoe,” thank 
God and renew our youth. 

True, some of this reading is fiction, some 
of it is worthless; some is bad and ought never 
to be read. .But think how much is good; 
how science is popularized and religious truth 
is simplified. Remember that we are meet- 
ing an imperative demand that will neither 
he set aside nor even postponed. Our boys 
and girls will read. Our sole care should be 
as to what they read. No parent or guardian 
ought to be considered as having done his 
duty who does not first read whatever comes 
into his house, or, if this be considered too 
arduous a task, let him rigidly exclude every- 
thing that does not come bearing the name 
of a known and reputable author, and with 
the endorsement of a trustworthy publisher. 

Another encouraging feature is, that what 
the Church has always done theoretically she 
is doing practically now. 

In the Old Testament times, children were 
recognized as having a part in and being a 
part of the covenant into which Jehovah 
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entered with His people; and this was zeal- 
ously continued during the eventful history of 
that peculiar race. Let us look fora confirma- 
tion of this, lateron. ‘‘It was Bethlehem that 
taught wise men and shepherds that a child’s 
face was a grander study than the stars.” 
The Church is recognizing in a practical way 
the face of the child as the center of her activi- 
ties, and well she may, when her Adorable 
Savior made, not only a child, but a Jittle 
child, the type of the Kingdom of Heaven! 

She demands that her children be given to 
God while in the innocence of earliest years. 
Only occasionally does a minister report that 
the accessions are ‘‘heads of families.” Let 
us rejoice when they are children. Then 
shall our ‘‘sons grow up as plants in their 
youth, and our daughters [be] polished after 
the similitude of a palace.” 

The limits of this article forbid a discus- 
sion of our vast Sunday School interests, 
where not only the children of the Church, 
but those of the non-churchgoing masses 
are reached with the leaven of the Gos- 
pel. We are doing something; let us do 
more. 

Who shall have the boys? The saloon 
bids, with attractive rooms, stained glass 
windows, colored lights, games, good-fel- 
lowship, wine and jollity. The brothel, 
gambling-room, bucket-shop, wild arena of 
speculation, mad haste to be rich, giddy 
troops of sirens singing their songs of sin, 
unclean art, unholy literature, Sabbath amuse- 
ment and desecration, agnosticism and ma- 
terialism are bidding for our boys—for your 
boy and mine. Who shall have them ? 
What say you, men and women of Christ’s 
Church? ‘‘The crimson mark of purchase” 
and the white mark of redemption are on us, 
but none the less on the children. 

CLEVELAND, O, C. E. Manchester. 


**And the Lord Shut Him In.” 


A wEary imprisonment it must have been 
when ‘‘the waters prevailed upon the earth 
an hundred and fifty days,” when the out- 
ward glance could rest upon no living thing, 
and the future was filled with conjecture, 
unaided by a single certainty. Although for 
thousands of years the bow of promise has 
been shining upon the clouds, it may still be 
said of innumerable lives: ‘‘and the Lord 
shut them in’—shut them in, it may be, 
by lingering disease, insidious, perhaps in- 
curable; every desire, every ambition, every 
mental faculty clear and strong, while the 
body alone lies weak and helpless. Day 
after day the vision goes out over the weary 
waste of waters, no gleam of returning 
health anywhere, while within, in the im- 
mediate present, there is only a little round 
of circumscribed occupations, doubly dreary 


from their contrast with the greater ones so 
much desired, 

Not far away is another ‘‘shut-in” life. 
An artist soul, longing for beauty in all its 
forms as no other can, is deprived of it by 
inexorable poverty. Year after year the 
sternest exertions only suffice to supply the 
family’s daily needs. The brushes, colors 
and canvas, that seem like the gate to Para- 
dise, are luxuries only to be attained by sac- 
rificing some loved one’s comfort, and are, 
therefore, impossible. 

Yonder is a house giving no visible evi- 
dence of restriction to its inmates. Wealth 
is apparent on every hand. Freedom of 
choice, power of accomplishment, would 
seem to be a natural sequence. Yet in an 
upper room, carefully darkened, a noble, 
gifted woman is spending the best years of 
her life anticipating the fancied wants of a 
querulous invalid. The pen that might give 
utterance to thoughts many a listener would 
be glad to hear, lies idle. The whole world 
of books is at her hand, but her inappeasable 
student-hunger can bring only rare moments 
and jaded faculties to the feast. 

In another home a sorely-anxious mother 
kneels in wrestling prayer for her first-born 
son. Where he wanders, how he fares, she 
knows not. Her loving words, her noble 
influence cannot reach him through any out- 
ward channels. She is shut in to hope and 
faith and prayer. 

Again, a philanthropist whose beneficent 
schemes are on the very eve of fulfilment, is 
compelled to abandon them because of in- 
surmountable obstacles; and his life, with- 
out the work to which he had consecrated it, 
seems almost a worthless thing. 

The world is full of such lives. Is yours 
one? Has any path you longed to tread 
been closed before you, and does your throb- 
bing heart beat itself weary and sore against 
the barrier ? Remember this: It is not self- 
ish man, nor pitiless fate, nor indifferent 
circumstances, but the Lord who hath shut 
you in, shut you in from the danger without, 
shut you in to preserve your life, and not 
only your life, but all that is dear and pre- 
cious to you in that life. It was Noah’s great 
mission to preserve life on the earth, and 
when the door of the ark closed behind him, 
he looked out over a wider field of useful- 
ness than his former life had ever known. 

May it not, nay, must it not inevitably be 
so with us? The Creator by whom ‘‘the 
hairs of our head are all numbered,” never 
endowed the soul with a single longing, a 
single faculty, that shall not have an infinite- 
ly glorious fulfilment. For every power is a 
prophecy, and ‘‘faith is but hope grown 


wise.” The work we would fain do here 

might fail in our unskilled hands. Strength 

an only come by long endurance. Submis- 
‘ 
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sion may be, at its root, apathy or sullenness 
or despair; but loyalty to a loving Father is 
a fragrant plant that blossoms oftenest in 
shady places, while patience demands a life- 
time for her perfect work. 

Yet though the waters may prevail upon 
the earth a hundred and fifty days, and the 
doves of hope which we send forth return to 
us, finding no other resting-place, the prom- 
ise of Him who is ‘‘the same yesterday, to- 
say and forever,” remains to us: ‘‘ Eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him,” and 
those who have been shut in here shall find 
infinite freedom in the Eternal City, ‘‘ whose 
gates shall not be shut at all by day, for 
there shall be no night there.” 

Newark, N. J. K. IL. Hamilton. 


The Church—Past, Present, and Future. 


Stxce the close of the apostolic age, the 
Church has had its age of form, its age of 
doctrine, its age of emotion, and its age of 
philosophy. We seem now to be approach- 
ing a new age, which I shall name hereafter. 

Evidently, the apostles of Christ, guided 
as they were by the Holy Spirit, spoke and 
wrote such precepts as, had they been strict- 
ly and fully observed and followed, would 
have made the Church as perfect as was pos- 
sible for it to be at any particular age; and 
their work, in organizing, creating methods 
and terms of initiation and progress, and so 
on, being guided by the same Spirit, was < 
perfect work. The ship was built by in- 
spired workmen, whether its crew and pilot 
have been perfect or imperfect. 

How slow the progress of humanity! We 
stand on the present heights, and wonder 
how and why it has required nearly six thou- 
sand years to bring our race to its position. 
But the truth is, we are looking back into 
the moral ravine of fifty or a hundred years 
ago—almost too deep for us to measure—and 
we do not realise that the bottom of that 
ravine is higher than the tops of the hills 
were, many generations ago. What may 
seem to us gross imperfections in the Apos- 
tolic Church were the defects of the race, 
then just starting from a low level of moral 
progress. The race cannot be perfected in 
an hour, or a day, or a year, or a century; 
for it consists of free, responsible beings, 
and its improvement depends, not on God’s 
power (for God can compel an irresponsible 
creature to do whatever He can compel a re- 
sponsible one to do; while to compel the 
responsible to act, to think, or to become 
different, would make it irrresponsible), but 
on knowledge, motive, inspiration. 

But just such thoughts, promises, ideals, 
were presented by the Apostles of our Lord; 


placed in care of just such an organization and 
with such divine appointments; to be per- 
petuated by just such methods as were per- 
fectly adapted to the wants of those who 
should come under their influences from the 
Apostolic days to the end of time. Truth, 
heaven and Christ were as perfect then as to- 
day; and the inscriptions on the banners of 
the early Church the same as those that are 
—or ought to be—on ours, though we stand 
on greater heights. 

There is a divine side to the Atonement: 
the changed attitude of God toward guilty 
men, and the possibility of divine clemency, 
through the sacrifice of Christ. There is a 
human side: the moral influence of Christ’s 
sufferings upon men. God will take care of 
the divine side of the system; He has left 
to the Church, with its perfect appointments, 
the care of the other side. If, therefore, 
there has been any failure in the effectiveness 
of the divine sacrifice on the race, it is due 
to the neglect of: mortals to use wisely the 
appointed means. 

It has been because of the failure of the 
Church to apprehend clearly its prerogative 
in the care of its own side that it has 
acquired, at different periods, those char- 
acteristic features I have named. We have 
discussed divinity more than humanity; 
and our ideas of humanity, its relations to 
God, its duties, its salvation, have depended 
on our ideas of divinity. If God and Christ 
have this nature or that, and hold this atti- 
tude towards us or that, then we have this 
or that nature and our duties must correspond. 
It would have been better for us to have ad- 
hered to Apostolic teaching and practice, and 
to have let God take care of His own nature, 
and dispense His favor through Christ as He 
chose. Our faith was not commendable when 
we began to dispute instead of obey. 

An idea, borrowed from the Jewish and 
pagan past, making a gift more intrinsically 

valuable than the giver, filled the Church with 

forms. This is the ticket-idea of acceptance 
with God. You present your ticket—offer 
your sacrifice, do your penance, observe the 
forms—and, whatever your character, Christ 
will take you on His train to Heaven. If 
character is regarded, it is but a consequence, 
a mere sign to mortals that you have paid 
your fare; notacondition. For Jehovah was 
an awful God, thought the Jews—awful in 
justice and in anger. He must be appeased. 
Mortal worthiness did not appease him. 
Sacrifices did. Therefore sacrifice—a gift— 
was of more intrinsic value than moral wor- 
thiness. So taught the Church afterward. 
Thus forms became of intrinsic value. 

But there was arevolt. The living oracles 
spoke of faith, and gave it a value. But, by 
this time, the world was full of doctrine; and 
faith became faith in doctrines. Henceforth 
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it was not forms—something without— 
that God accepted for the man, but faith 
—something within, yet as it were, distinct 
from man. Faith had an intrinsic value 
above the character, and character was yet 
only a result. 

Then came the age of emotion. It was 
still something within, a feeling, a presence, 
accepted for the character. It may have 
been called the Holy Spirit, or divine unc- 
tion, or faith, according as its source or its 
effects were considered. 

At last came the breaking up of creed and 
dogma. Men who most believed in the di- 
vine side of the Atonement had their atten- 
tion called to the value of righteousness, 
godliness and virtue, the necessity of these, 
their source, and so on; and they began to 
ignore — perhaps unconsciously — their pet 
theologies. Many others ceased even to be- 
lieve in the Atonement. Life, principles of 
life, virtues of life, became their themes. 
The influence of Jesus in causing men to live 
righteously was also preached. Philosophy 


became the characteristic of the Church, 
Doubtless the revolt from discussion, the 
necessity and desire for Christian union, and 
the truce called for, have had much to do 
with bringing about this state. Will these 
influences bring about the next change? 

We are tired of unrest. We are tired of 
doubt. We are tired of sectarianism. We 
would the people of God were one. The in- 
creasing worldliness increases the necessity 
for union. We have tried discussion; we 
have tried truce. These experiences only 
increase our desire and need of union. Men 
cannot lead us to it. Perhaps the Master 
can, <A return to Apostolic teaching and 
practice would be a return to obedience to 
Him. But it must not be in a spirit of phil- 
osophical research. It must be in a spirit of 
personal loyalty to Christ. We will do bet- 
ter when we exalt Christ as our King and 
obey Him, not only through conscience, but 
by actual compliance with His word. I pre- 
dict an age of loyalty to the King. 

ScRANTON, Pa. Gilbert L. Harney. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Southern Housekeeping. 


BY ZITELLA COCKE. 


THE character and habits of Southern 
women seem to have been little understood. 
Charming, but superficial; fascinating, but 
incapable; attractive, but self-indulgent, has 
been the general verdict at the North. 

In the face of such prejudice, and with a 
calm consideration of facts, we venture to 
introduce the Southern woman as a house- 
keeper; and more, as one of the most active, 
thorough and efficient housekeepers that the 
world has ever seen. Before the disastrous 
consequences of the war had carried desolation 
to Southern homes, and forced women as well 
as men into hitherto untrodden paths of labor 
and business, housekeeping was almost the 
only occupation which engaged thetime and 
attention of Southern women. Other things 
were recreations and pleasures; housekeep- 
ing was a duty and a business. The manage- 
ment of money and property was ordinarily 
entrusted to men, who, in most instances, 
guarded the interests of fair wards and wid- 
ows as faithfully as their own. It sometimes 
happened that a widow or unmarried woman 
was heroic enough to manage her own prop- 
erty, independent of all masculine interfer- 
ence, but while Boadiceas and Penthesileas 

rarely appeared, patient, faithful and toiling 
Penelopes, and those wise women whom 
Solomon records as rising early and looking 
after the ways of their households, were to 
be found in every homestead. The wealthy 


woman in the South worked more with her 
own hands than her sister in the North, who 
occupied a corresponding position. The ex- 
isting order of things and the peculiar circum- 
stances of the civilization in which she lived, 
made such labor anecessity. True, much of 
her work was administrative, disciplinary 
and largely educational, but the mistress of 
the household who sat at the helm and steered 
it successfully through the waves and break- 
ers of domestic and culinary mishaps and dis- 
asters, was not unfrequently called upon to 
lend a helping hand—to set an example. The 
servants, or slaves, in the households of the 
South were not only as thoroughly dependent 
upon the master and migtress, as were the 
retainers in any castle upon its lord in the 
ages of feudalism, but, as a race, were by 
nature dependent, and incapable of mastering 
or sustaining any one department of labor. 
Commands had to be given with military 
precision, without according the privilege of 
that discretion which even the most scrupu- 
lous martinet sometimes permits to his sub- 
ordinates. And not because the mistress 
rejoiced in the exercise of her authority, but 
because judgment and discretion were want- 
ing to those who should carry out her com- 
mands. Thestory of the Chinaman, who, in 
making a pound cake, invariably threw away 
every fifth egg, because his employer, when 
showing him how the cake should be made, 
was forced to throw away a spoiled egg— 
which happened to be the fifth in the order 
of breaking—was re-enacted in Southern 
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householdsevery day. Todoa thing because 
told to do so was the only reason of which 
their minds seemed capable. A fire, for in- 
stance, must be made in the dining-room at 
seven o’clock in the morning, because the air 
is damp and chilly. The faithful negro hears 
the command and obeys. The following 
morning may be bright and sunny with the 
heat of summer, but, in proportion to the 
negro’s fidelity and obedience, one may con- 
fidently look for the fire, unless the order has 
been expressly countermanded. The reason 
for making it still exists—that is, the com- 
mand—and will continue to exist, until an- 
other command is given. 

With such a class of servants, no very ro- 
bust logic is required to demonstrate the 
immense difficulty which lay in the path of 
the Southern housekeeper. Contingencies 
required the direct intervention of the mis- 
tress. It was her province to anticipate the 
wants, not only of her household, but of 
every guest who, invited or uninvited, might 
come beneath her hospitable roof. A plan 
or scheme, however well conceived or de- 
vised, was liable to be defeated at any mo- 
ment by tardy or imperfect execution. The 
burden, not the blessing of service, was 
hers. With a retinue of attendants amount- 
ing in number often to fifteen or twenty, 
distributed to each department of work in 
the household, she was compelled to rise 
early and retire late, for fear that even the 
most important duties might be neglected. 
Those who imagine that the service of slaves 
gave the Southern housekeeper unalloyed 
comfort and entire exemption from care, do 
not appreciate the difference between intel- 
ligent and unintelligent labor. 

A distinguished prelate of the English 
Church, admired as much for his broad 
views and liberal sentiments as for the rare 
sweetness of his nature and purity of his 
life, once remarked to the writer upon the 
character of service in this country: ‘‘ Be- 
fore your war you had slaves in the South 
and ‘help’ in the North. It is in England 
that we have servants.” We may, indeed, 
understand something of the thoroughness 
and perfection of English comfort when we 
know the efficiency of English servants. 
Honest, intelligent service exists in the 
British household, with neither the slovenli- 
ness of the slave nor the impertinence of the 
‘‘help.” Through generations of service, the 
English servant becomes identified with the 
interests of the family: its honor, its reputa- 
tion and its possessions are sacred in his 
eyes, and his attachment to his employers 
terminates only with his life. That such in- 
stances of fidelity often occurred among the 
slaves, no one will deny who comprehends 
the relations which existed between them 
and their masters. Many were faithful and 


affectionate, sometimes ludicrously zealous 
in extolling and parading the sources of 
family pride, often devoutly contentious 
over honorable family traits. But incom- 
petency and inefficiency left their traces up- 
on all work entrusted to their hands, and 
whenever the supplementary aid and atten- 
tion of the mistress were wanting, household 
comfort was lacking in a corresponding de- 
gree, 

It was not always that the disposition to 
shirk work made them eye-servants. A will- 
ing is not always a capable mind, and indo- 
lence and thriftlessness were constitutional 
ailments. Crudeness marked their best ef- 
forts; mathematical precision was foreign to 
their nature; their work could never be sub- 
jected to the plummet and the line; nor did 
it possess a compensatory energy or spirit. 
‘*T venture to say that this walk was cut by a 
negro,” said a European laborer, as he point- 
ed to a garden walk which at irregular inter- 
vals meandered its way by the side of a 
fence. This want of accuracy is the first 
thing which impresses the foreigner when 
he is called upon to examine the work of 
these people. Not long before the outbreak 
of the war, horticulture had, among South- 
ern men, grown to be a sort of passion, a 
pet pastime, such as in the days of Temple 
and Evelyn; and in almost every instance 
where a man contemplated landscape garden- 
ing, he imported not only the principal gar- 
dener, who designed and projected plans, 
but also a sufficient number of under-work- 
men to direct every step and guide every 
hand of the slaves who were supposed to 
perform the drudgery. 

Housekeeping, like medicine, involves the 
knowledge and exercise of many arts. The 
management of the Southern household, sit- 
uated as it often was on an estate five miles 
distant from the nearest neighbor, made 
obligatory the direct supervision of many 
branches of industry which are not ordina- 
rily entered among a housekeeper’s duties. 
The mantuamaking or sewing, the laundry, 
as well as the cooking and house-cleaning, 
were all conducted under the advice and su- 
perintendence of the mistress. It was a cur- 
rent saying among Carlyle’s acquaintances 
that he had a large stock of uninvested faith. 
With such a stock of patience and knowl- 
edge did the Southern mistress take charge 
of her household. Day after day demanded 
the constant expenditure of this stock, and 
unless she kept it at interest by practice and 
watchfulness, discomfort, if not ruin, would 
meet her face to face. Many an estate be- 
ame impoverished, and even bankrupt, be- 
cause the hands who were sufficiently stal- 
wart as consumers contributed little as pro- 
ducers. ‘‘They make us rich to keep us 
poor,” was the time-honored proverb among 
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wise and experienced matrons, and never 
was a deeper truth crystalized in words than 
in this saying of our grandmothers. 

Picture to your mind a Southern home, 
before the ‘‘ peculiar institution” was set 
aside—a home of wealth, culture, refinement 
and Christian living. It is hospitable, for 
the golden rule of the domestic gospel of 
the South is hospitality. Servants stand at the 
entrance, in the halls, at the bath, in the 
chamber, awaiting your bidding for comfort 
and pleasure. The uninitiated eye is some- 
what astonished at such an array of menials; 
the guests are numerous, but the retainers 
almost outnumber them. What can they all 
do, is the query of the mind unfamiliar with 
the negro character and capacity. ‘‘ What 
did they do,” says the Southern housekeeper 
of the present régime, ‘‘ but get in each oth- 
er’s way.” Paradoxical as it may seem, they 
were in the way of each other, and yet the 
household administration could not go on 
without them. 

In the Southern home there was no such 
thing as the maid-of-all-work. Each depart- 
ment of labor was assigned to one, or, as it 
often happened, to more than one. There 
was no combination of duties; no working 
for so many hours at one duty, and so many 
hours at another, until all was accomplished. 
The cook did nothing but cook; the kitchen 
was her undisputed realm; no invader dared 
question her authority in that domain. After 
meals were served, she basked in the sun- 
shine that streamed through the open door, 
or dozed by the fireside in her own cabin. 
Her business was to cook. The only depart- 
ure from that active office was the giving of 
orders to the scullion, who washed pots, 
cleaned kettles and made fires, as she direct- 
ed. The washerwoman, with her corps of 
assistants, attended to nothing but the wash- 
ing and ironing of clothes. That work was 
begun on Monday morning; it was finished 
on Saturday when the baskets of freshly 
done-up clothing were delivered to the 
housemaids for distribution. This distribu- 
tion, or assortment, was superintended by 
the mistress, or perhaps more generally by 
one of the daughters of the house. 

How many Southern women can recall at 
this day the maternal instruction which 
marked every Saturday morning: ‘‘ Mary, 
finish your lessons and practice by one 
o’clock, as the wash is to be assorted to- 
day,” or ‘‘Sarah, you must postpone your 
visit until next Saturday, as it is your turn 
to distribute the clothes to-day.” How 
many a romantic girl of fourteen or fifteen 
was roused from the intricacies of piano 
study and technique, or recalled from the 
enchantment in which the great Wizard of 
the North had bound her in his Kenilworth, 
or Bride of Lammermoor, or Lay of the Last 


Minstrel, by Dinah’s untimely and unwel- 
come appearance at the door: ‘‘ Git up, Miss 
Sally, git up. Clo’s ready ter sort. I bin 
callin’ you dis heah good haff en hour. Yer 
mar gwine hear me, fuss thing yer know; 
an’ den you’ll git a scoldin’, sho!” Miss 
Sally rises reluctantly, enters the clothes- 
room, as it was called, and carefully ar- 
ranges the clothing belonging to each member 
of the family ; Dinah, in the meanwhile, stand- 
ing with her arms akimbo, making a running 
commentary on the way ‘‘ boys duz tor dey 
clo’s,” or staring out of the window at the 
games or promenades in the front yard. 

The coachman performed the duties of his 
office, and rarely had time or ability for any 
other work. The butler doubtless consid- 
ered himself a factotum, inasmuch as he 
was often at the mercy of guests, and his 
own ubiquitous presence and curiosity con- 
stantly put him in the way of receiving 
orders. Outside of the house, however, he 
executed no commission; he might receive 
a command, but it was executed only by 
transfer to a subordinate. The amount of 
time spent by the mistress in the single duty 
of instructing chambermaids, seamstresses, 
cooks and waiters, would astonish one who 
was unacquainted with the domestic economy 
of suchahome. The enjoyment and seren- 
ity of guests must be undisturbed ; the house- 
hold machinery must move, but there must 
be no jar, no creaking, no hint of its need- 
ing oil or repair. Any want of proper ad- 
justment of the various parts of the great 
machine, any discrepancy or even hesitation, 
was a reflection upon the mistress who pre- 
sided at the head of the table, played or 
sang in the drawing-room, conversed in the 
library, apparently always at ease and at the 
disposal of her guests, and yet cognizant of 
all the details of the kitchen and the dining- 
room. <A proud husband expected a good 
song and a charming flow of conversation; 
he also expected a good pudding and an ir- 
reproachable roast. P 

Nor did her duties stop at this unremitting 
attention to children and guests. In propor- 
tion to her wealth was the number of de- 
pendents who looked to her hands and heart 
for maintenance and comfort, in sickness and 
in health. The daily arrangement and in- 
spection of the sewing for plantation hands 
was no small duty. Hospital stores and 
nursing were all the outcome of the thought 
and judgment of the mistress. Nights of 
weary watching by the bedside of the com- 
mon field-hand often fell to her lot, since in 
places remote from cities it was impossible 
to obtain professional nurses; and even when 
they could be found, days and weeks of 
nursing at a negro quarter proved too severe a 
test for their sublime self-abnegation. Phil- 
anthropy was generally content to expend 
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itself in speeches and on paper, and the prac- 
tical exposition of all its fine-spun theories 
was left to the heroic heart and deft hand of 
the mistress of the plantation. How many a 
mother and housekeeper, anxious for a need- 
ed and well-earned reprieve from her onerous 
duties, was compelled to forego all her pleas- 
ures and plans for the summer by the sud- 
den appearance of an epidemic among her 
slaves! The physician prescribed in vain, if 
the directing head and hand were absent 
from the home. It were an omission not to 
speak of the Sunday afternoon instruction in 
the simple truths of the Bible and in relig- 
ious duty, which every conscientious and 
pious mistress felt to be her especial task. 
These slaves were souls intrusted to her care, 
and the Southern housekeepers who did not 
appreciate this trust, and did not, by some 
way or means, seek to fulfill it, were few in 
number. 

It has been the habit of some to speak and 
write slightingly of cooking in the South. 
The itinerant journalist travels through a 
Southern State, stops at a railway station, 
buys a cup of badly-prepared coffee and a 
sour roll, or hastily bolts a wretchedly-cook- 
ed dinner; jots down his unfortunate expe- 
rience in his note-book, and at his next 
sleeping-place writes his letter to the North- 
ern daily or weekly; graphically portrays the 
barbarities of Southern cooking, and would 
almost persuade his readers that he is jour- 
neying in a land outside the pale of civiliza- 
tion. The man who keeps the eating-house 
may be, like himself, a stranger to the South, 
stopping there only for the purpose of mak- 
ing money; or he may be as inefficient as 
some who preside at similar houses in the 
North, since even there a railway-station din- 
ner is not often the most tempting meal to a 
discriminating palate. But the mind of the 
journalist is in no mood to appreciate condi- 
tions; he must seize upon facts. During his 
journey he has not, perhaps, entered one 
Southern home, has not been once seated at 
a family table. With the capricious gods of 
the station and the saloon, he has had some 
dealings, but the lares and penates of the 
Southern fireside have neither welcomed him 
nor revealed themselves to him. What, then, 
does this Munchausen know of Southern cook- 
ing and Southern tables? 

Let us take, for example, that one impor- 
tant—aye, essential element of household 
comfort—the staff of life, bread. Where do 
we find it best prepared and in the greatest 
variety? Can the deservedly famous Vienna 
loaf surpass the bread made by a well-train- 
ed Virginia cook? So numerous were the 
breads at a Virginia breakfast, that the meat, 
however deliciously it might be served, was 
ordinarily regarded as a secondary consider- 
ation, and was generally termed a ‘‘relish,” 


the staple articles of the meal consisting of a 
variety of breads. It was not unusual to find 
at a Southern breakfast-table, particularly in 
Virginia, as many as six varieties of bread, 
sach excellent after its kind, An almost end- 
less amount of care and attention were be- 
stowed upon this one edible, so that it might 
be wholesome and delicious; and its final 
excellence was reached only when it had the 
additional charm of being fair to look upon. 
Is not this the testimony of housekeepers 
in the Old Dominion? Many of them can 
recall the rivalry which existed among vari- 
ous households as to which could boast the 
best bread. What experiments were made 
from time to time! What recipes elaborated 
and exchanged! What a triumph was ob- 
tained when the bread was declared and 
proved to be faultless! What a mortifica- 
tion to the housekeeper if some oversight or 
neglect of cook, or unpropitious east wind, 
had brought disaster upon the well-propor- 
tioned and well-kneaded loaf, whose consti- 
tuents had been carefully subjected to every 
process which might conduce to a happy re- 
sult ! What a wound to the husband’s pride 
if there should be the slightest deflection 
from the straight and narrow path which led 
to a loaf of spotless purity! ‘Why, Mary, 
I never tasted sour bread at your table be- 
fore,” was a comment which hung like a cloud 
over the cwisine for many a day. No house- 
keeper was content until her bread was at 
least as good as that of her neighbors. The 
Capulets might have more wealth, and live 
in more style, but their bread must not sur- 
pass the bread of the Montagues. Riverside 
was perhaps the finest estate and mansion in 
the county, but the bread and cooking at the 
little cottage Sunnyside was quite as good 
as that of its more pretentious cousin. 

Good housekeeping seemed to be a sort 
of mania among Southern women; for the 
reason, perhaps, outside of family comfort, 
that it was the highway for the exercise of 
their cherished virtue—hospitality. The bill 
of company, as Dean Swift insisted, could 
be easily provided; they would see also that 
the company was invited to something else 
beside the pleasure of meeting each other. 
The various productions of the plantation: 
vegetables, fruits and stock, offered large 
resources for the supply of the table. The 
preparation and manufacture of all these pro- 
ductions into the various forms which should 
keep a well-stored larder in winter as well 
as summer, devolved upon the mistress of the 
house. The famous ‘‘hunter’s round,” a 
preparation of beef which was a standing dish 
upon the side-board in almost every Southern 
home, was the result of many and laborious 
processes. Brine, vinegar, spice and sweets, 
all contributed their aid; and days, and even 
weeks elapsed, before this ‘‘ relish” attained 
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the epicurean qualities which made it so im- 
portant an edible at luncheon, or in the bas- 
ket of the fisherman and hunter. Into what 
mysteries, soluble and insoluble, did peaches, 
plums, pears, apples, melons and berries re- 
solve themselves under the transforming 
wand of the Southern matron! The gods of 
Olympus would have disclaimed their nectar, 
and Horace himself might have ceased his 
praises of the boasted Falernian if they had 
tasted the juices and cordials distilled by the 
fair goddesses of the western world. Reader, 
your palate may have been tickled to moder- 
ately pleasurable sensations by picalilli or oth- 
er imported complications which adorn the 
shelves of your fashionable grocer, who com- 
passes earth and sea in his search for table 
luxuries; but you have never really enjoyed 
pickles, pickles as a climacteric success, 
pickles as an absolute perfection in vinegar 
or oil, or that other variety known as ‘‘sweet 
pickles,”—that happy mean between sweet 
and sour, that delectable compromise, that 
amiable alliance of acid and saccharine sub- 
tleties, whose delicious fragrance inundates 
the senses and invades all the portals to ap- 
petite, giving an earnest of the delight which 
must come with the actual eating ;—you have, 
we repeat, never known pickles until you 
have partaken of such dainties prepared by 
a Southern housewife. 

Of that excellent comestible ‘‘ corn pone,” 
and its kindred breakfast dishes—egg-bread 
and corn-meal batter-cakes—too much praise 
can scarcely be uttered; and the assertion 
cannot be contradicted when we declare that 
outside of the Southern States they are rarely, 
if ever found well made or well cooked. The 
writer recalls an instance of a friend, residing 
temporarily in Paris, who made most strenu- 
ous efforts to obtain for a sick wife a simple 
batter-cake made of corn-meal. Foreign as the 
batter-cake isto European cooking and taste, 
scores of cooks asserted their ability to make 
the article as well as it could be prepared 
anywhere in Virginia; the number of experi- 
ments began to grow ludicrous, to say noth- 
ing of being tantalizing; quantities of meal 
were consumed, a large stock of patience was 
exhausted, and finally the attempt to make 
a batter-cake was abandoned, as an achieve- 
ment beyond the capacity of a French 
cook. It is probable that our Northern 
friends do not like corn bread, but it is cer- 
tainly true that, although it is the simplest 
of all breads, they seem never to know how 
to prepare or how to cook it. The sweetened 
compound of eggs and corn-meal which dis- 
appoints your discriminating palate at North- 
ern hotels and boarding-houses, as well as in 
private families, offers incontrovertible proof 
of this fact. 

House-cleaning was a most important feat- 








ure in every well-kept Southern household. 
The memory of man can easily run back to 
the ante-bellum days, when at five o’clock, or 
even earlier inthe morning, in most Southern 
homes mysterious noises made their way 
through the hall and corridor, up-stairs and 
down-stairs, from garret to cellar. Let the 
uninitiated guest have a care now, as he 
issues from his chamber and descends to the 
breakfast room. With the aid of shoes and 
dry sand, whose efficiency has been followed 
by the strokes of a stiff brush, the stained 
floors have been polished to such a high 
degree that the incautious foot may slip be- 
fore it has accomplished twenty steps. This 
rubbing of floors in the early morning hours 
was a daily custom in most households, It 
was usually performed, not on all fours, like 
the scouring or wiping, but in an upright 
position, with old shoes or slippers on 
the feet, which, with the clean, dry sand, 
produced a friction that made the floors as 
smooth as glass. The negroes, whose busi- 
ness it was to perform this duty, acquired by 
practice, such skill in sliding and leaping 
from one end of floor to the other, that their 
antics suggested the orgies of their old 
fetichism. 

Such was the system and style of house- 
keeping which prevailed over the entire 
South before the abolition of slavery, That 
it brought untold care to the housekeeper, 
it is not difficult to see. Such is the charac- 
ter of the housekeeping which the Southern 
women of the present time endeavor to up- 
hold and to practice. Slavery was a gigan- 
tic evil—politically and socially; its incubus 
was felt far more by the thinking people of 
the South than by any class at the North. 
Its grievous burdens fell hard upon the ma- 
tron, the daughter, the sister. Nobly did 
they fulfill the duties of the station to 
which Providence had calledthem. Patiently 
and heroically they labored among a class of 
dependents who needed untiring guidance. 
Mistress, teacher, and friend they were to 
those whom Providence had placed in their 
care, and for whose temporal and eternal 
well-being they felt responsible. Early and 
late, in season and out of season, were their 
duties. The church, the world, the home, 
each demanded its tribute. The few drones 
that were sometimes found among their hives 
of industry, the few butterflies of fashion 
who lived only for self, cannot tarnish the 
lustre of their spotless reputation. Faith- 
ful as housekeepers and mistresses, they have 
earned that benediction from Him who 
neither sees nor judges as man, ‘‘ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant!” Sons and 
daughters of the New South, be ye also faith- 
ful and show yourselves worthy of the glori- 
ous mothers who have gone before. 
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Private Art Galleries as Teachers. 


I aways rejoice whenever I learn that a 
good painting or a meritorious statue has 
passed into the possession of a public institu- 
tion. Thenceforth it becomes a silent but 
constant instructor, sending forth its pupils 
far and wide. Those who found such insti- 
tutions as the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
in New York; the Peabody Institute, in Bal- 
timore ; or the Corcoran Art Gallery, in Wash- 
ington, are certain to exert as great an influ- 
ence upon the artistic taste of the future, in 
this country, as those who plant institutions 
of learning do upon the literary progress of 
the nation; and the man or the woman who 
places upon the walls of a public gallery such 
masterpieces as Rosa Bonheur’s ‘‘ Horse- 
fair,” or the Wolfe collection, is as great a 
benefactor as he who establishes a scholar- 
ship. ' 

Iam led to this remark, not so much by 
the recent splendid gifts that have been made 
to some of the leading public art galleries of 
the United States as by the thought of the 
treasures that are shut up in some private 
galleries, and by the hope that the few words 
I write may persuade some other possessors 
of art treasures to follow the. good example 
set by Mr. Walter, of Baltimore, and throw 
them open, occasionally, to the people. 

I donot need totellany of yourreaders who 
are interested in art of the excellence of the 
Walter collection. It surpasses any other in 
the United States in the general average of the 
merit of the pictures collected. There is not 
an artist represented whose fame is not world- 
wide, not a picture that does not represent 
the best work of the painter whose name it 
bears. Other galleries have single canvases 
that cost more than any one in Mr. Walter’s 
possession, but there is no other in which a 
visitor may see so many pictures of the high- 
est grade in art. 

But it is not of the art treasures themselves 
in Mr. Walter’s possession that I wish to 
write, but of his public spirit in throwing his 
gallery open on certain days each year. On 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, in 
March and April, any one may, by purchas- 
ing aticket, (the proceeds of which are given 
to one of our city charities, ) spend the after- 
noon in the gallery. The number who this 
year availed themselves of this opportunity— 
not only the citizens of Baltimore, but those 
who came by the hundred from Philadelphia, 
Washington, New York and Boston—attest 
the appreciation of the owner’s generosity. 

Iam no communist. I believe that every 
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man is entitled to possess and enjoy. in his 
own way, all the luxuries he can afford, pro- 
vided, of course, that he does not interfere 
with the rights of others; but I believe that 
the products of genius are a national inheri- 
tance, and, while it is right that they should 
be owned by wealthy men, they ought not 
always to be shut up from the public. No 
man would think of building a great univer- 
sity and employing the most learned and dis- 
tinguished teachers in the world, and then 
closing its doors to all except his own chil- 
dren and those of a few personal friends. 
So, it seems to me, no one ought to think of 
gathering a great congress of these silent 
teachers, the paintings of great masters, and 
of shutting them up in a private gallery. 
BALTIMORE, June, 1887. A.C. E 


Making the Libraries More Useful. 


I wisn that some wealthy man, who desires 
to be a benefactor of his race, would endow 
a central exchange for making available the 
literary treasures that are stored in this city. 
We have several excellent libraries, differing 
in purpose and character, and each supply- 
ing a particular need. But no one of them 
is perfect, and, as yet, no system has been 
devised by which they are made to supple- 
ment each other. 

The Astor Library, for instance, is a library 
for scholars, and as such it is invaluable. 
But there is not upon its shelves every book 
that scholars would like to consult —that 
condition would be impossible under present 
circumstances. But the missing book might 
be found in some other library of the city, 
if the seeker for it only knew which one 
to visit. To visit them all requires a great 
deal of time, and it is time that is spent 
without assurance that success will crown the 
search. 

What I suggest is a central bureau at 
which shall be kept catalogues of all the 
libraries of the city which are available for 
use by the student or scholar, with separate 
catalogues of books to be found only in a 
single library. Another plan might be to 
make one great card catalogue of all the 
books in all the public libraries of the city, 
indicating on each card at which of the libra- 
ries the book could be found. Either plan 
would involve a great deal of work, and that 
is why I suggest an endowment. 

If no central bureau like that described can 
be established, is it not possible for the dif- 
ferent librarians to have some system of mu- 
tual exchange by which the same thing may 


*The pages of this department will be exclusively filled with letters and short articles from our readers ; and 
the Magazine will not be responsible for their sentiments. 
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be accomplished ? If, for instance, there was 
to be found in each library a card catalogue 
of books not to be found upon its own 
shelves, but which are upon the shelves of 
some other library of the city, an immense 
amount of labor would be saved to those 
prosecuting literary researches. 

I wish to make one further suggestion, 
and that is, that co-operation, such as I have 
suggested, might lead to an understanding be- 
tween the different librarians and purchasing 
committees in regard to the selection of new 
books. There are certain books, of course, 
that almost every public library must have, 
and which will, therefore, be duplicated in 
different ones. But each library has special 
departments of literature in which it aims 
to be particularly full and strong. These 
departments are not the same in different 
libraries, and if it were understood that 
each library should, within certain limits, 
avoid as much as possible the duplication of 
books owned by others, each would have 
more funds available for the purchase of 
books in its particular line, and the aggre- 
gate treasures of literature in the city would 
more rapidly increase. 

Of course, it would be impracticable to 
put this last suggestion into practical oper- 
ation without the means of finding out, either 
at some central exchange, or at each library, 
where books not in any particular library 
may be found. But it has been tried in sev- 
eral smaller cities, and has largely increased 
the practical usefulness of the libraries that 
have co-operated. 1 & =. 

New York, June, 1887. 





Advice to ** Tenderfeet’’ Going West, 


As I sat in one of the cars of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, en rowte for my new home in 
the far West, Iruminated. I thought of all 
the friends left behind, the beautiful churches, 
the large city. Now I was whirling away 
over mountains, valleys, plains to Colorado. 
‘*Yes, new fields—and rough ones too,” I 
thought ; ‘‘but there is much to be gained 
in health; the change of climate, life, and 
surroundings, will be most beneficial. And 
then there is the delight I shall derive from 
climbing rugged mountains, collecting rare 
specimens of rock, crystals, and flowers ; and 
best of all, the equestrian exercise that my 
new position will afford me. Certainly I 
will keep a horse. Who ever heard of an 
itinerant without a horse? And it will have 
to be a good one too, indeed it will.” Then 
I pictured myself, in a cowboy saddle, tight 
rein and spurs; then at last I fell asleep 
only to ratify the conclusion arrived at 
while meditating, by the most vivid dreams. 

In due time I arrived at my destination 
and entered into my work as a pastor. I 
noticed among other things, that everyone 
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spoke of the ‘‘ bronchos.”’ I did not like to 
expose my ignorance, and therefore kept my 
mouth fast closed ; but I wondered what a 
broncho could be. ‘‘Possibly it is some 
species of plant,” I thought, ‘‘or a kind of 
cake, made of meal or something of that 
sort.... Yes, I am sure that must be it: a 
‘bucking broncho’ is a cake made of corn- 
meal and baked, then eaten with a plentiful 
supply of syrup, such as we had for break- 
fast this morning.” 

Thus satisfying myself, I went about find- 
ing out the meaning of the various names 
given to things in this land of strangers. I 
soon learned that ‘‘ alfalfa” was a species of 
clover which grew very rapidly, and yielded 
four crops a year. <A ‘‘maverick” was an 
unbranded ‘‘critter,” or steer. To this 
knowledge I added the location of Long’s 
Peak, and Estes Park, and thought I would 
like to ride over to them some morning ; but 
I was effectually dissuaded when I was in- 
formed that the distance was over forty miles. 

At last the day arrjved on which I was to 
visit another ‘‘ appointment”; so, going to 
the stables, I asked for a ‘‘ good horse, a 
first-rate traveler.” The liveryman replied, 
pointing to a mare, ‘‘ There is a nice little 
broncho, parson.” ‘‘Broncho?” I said, 
aside, ‘‘then, ‘broncho’ means a kind of 
horse ; well I’m glad I succeeded in hiding 
my ignorance.” So turning to the man, I 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, sir; she will do nicely.” 
‘* All right,” replied he, ‘‘ but be careful, for 
she bucks a little sometimes,” and I im- 
agined I could see a slight twinkle in his 
eyes. ‘‘ Bucks, bucks,” I repeated to my- 
self, ‘‘I wonder what ‘bucks’ can mean 
anyhow ?” but then it would never do for 
me to lower my clerical dignity so much as 
to ask, and have them call me ‘‘ tenderfoot,” 
in reply. Oh! no. 

So, mounting, I rode off. The little mare 
traveled splendidly, loping along at a fine 
gait, and everything looked so beautiful that 
I was enraptured. Thevfields of wheat and 
alfalfa, the river Platte, and the towering 
peaks in the distance aroused my poetic nat- 
ure. But amid it all that word ‘ bucks” 
kept running through my mind: what could 
it mean? 

At last we approached the bank of the Big 
Thompson creek, and would have to ford 
it. I drove right on down the bank. The 
broncho paused a moment to drink, and then 
wanted to turn back. I objected, and forced 
her in. Shethen wanted to go down stream, 
but I wanted her to go straight across, be- 
cause I could see the wagon tracks opposite. 
I did not know that it was customary to go 
down stream a few yards and then turn up 
again, in crossing. So she waded in until 
the water reached her knees, then on up, up, 
until it was about to touch my feet, so I 
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pulled them out of the stirrups. As I did 
so, up went the broncho’s spine, assuming 
the shape of a cat’s back, when an old tom 
meets another on a back-yard fence. 

She jumped clear out of the water and 
came down stiff-legged; then up again, and 
down hard on her fore feet; then up went 
the hind feet, and I landed on the other side 
of the stream in a bed of cactus; feeling very 
much as a man does when he slips down on 
an icy pavement, and looks around to see 
who is laughing; only a little more so on 
account of the cactus. Gazing after the 
broncho, I beheld her going as hard as she 
could tear for town. 

I succeeded in reaching a ranche on foot. 
The next day, with many misgivings, I 
walked nine miles to the town. Oh, how 
the boys did laugh and call me ‘‘tender- 
foot”! But I have solved the problem; I 


know what a ‘‘bucking broncho” is. And 

I offer the benefit of my experience to any of 

your readers who may be going West. 
Parson Scott. 


Brief Mention. 


In the April number of The Brooklyn Magazine an 
interesting account of ‘* Domestic Life in Japan’ was 
printed, as received from some obscure contributor 
(who merits the fate of Ananias)—without credit to 
pon gens We find that the essay was extracted bodily 
from a book by Arthur Collins Maclay—viz., ‘‘ A Bud. 
get of Letters from Japan,” published by A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. 


As the last sheets of this number go to the press, we 
learn with deep regret of the recent death of Presi- 
dent Clifford of Wiley University, whose portrait is 
given on a preceding page. 


The picture reproduced in our frontispiece bears 
reference to the well-known tradition, embalmed in 
Maryland archives, that several Indian tribes used to 
hold their yearly councils on the hill where now stands 
the national capitol. 
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A Patient Rebels. 


OLD Man JvpE is a noted character in our 
village (writes a correspondent). He was 
taken quite ill at one time and the services 
of a physician were called for. He was pre- 
scribed for, and the doctor told the old man 
he must take no food but gruel for a few 
days. ‘*Gruel! gruel! what ’s that?” asked 
the patient. The constitution of that article 
was explained by the doctor. 

‘*Slops!” growled the old man. 

On a second visit a slightly altered diet 
was proposed, and the details given. 

‘¢Mush!” was the summary of the patient. 

In due course old Jupe’s health improved, 
and the physician announced to him that he 
might eat a little animal food. This was too 
much for the patient, now nearly a well man; 
he flatly refused, as follows: 

‘* Look here, doctor; I’ve eaten your oats, 
and I’ve eaten your corn, but I’ll be durned 
if I eat hay!” 


Not Expected to Hear. 


Tue Hon. James G. Blaine was asked 
once, near the close of an unusually long 
and tiresome session of Congress, when he 
was Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, how it was possible for him to listen 
to the never-ending flood of talk day after 
day, week after week, and month after 
month, and retain his senses. Mr. Blaine 
replied that the question reminded him of a 
story he once heard about Judge Gibson, 
years ago Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania. Some gentleman to whom 


he was introduced remarked that he (the 
Judge) had attained a very exalted station, 
and dwelt at length upon the honors and re- 
sponsibilities of his position. The Judge 
listened for a few minutes and then replied: 

‘Yes, sir, it 7s a very exalted and very 
responsible position, and I believe I have 
acquired the ability to sit upon the bench 
and look a Jawyer who is making an argu- 
ment in the face without hearing a word he 
says, more consecutive hours than any other 
man in Pennsylvania.” 


English as She Is Learned. 

Tue following is from Parkersburg, W. Va. : 

‘*Mamma, I’ve learned a new line to-day,” 
exclaimed little Katherine, just home from 
the kindergarten. 

‘¢ What is it, dear?” 

‘¢ Oh, it’s one you don’t know, mamma.” 

‘¢ Try me and see.” 

‘¢ W’y it’sa Uncle Horace line!’ announced 
Katherine triumphantly. 

‘* Well, that 73 a new one. You've learned 
that wrong, child.” 

‘*No, indeed! Mamma, that’s right, I’m 
sure.”” But there was an unspoken doubt in 
Katherine’s tone, and after a moment's 
thought she said slowly: 

‘*T believe I did have it wrong, mamma; 
it’s a Horace Uncle line, don’t you know?” 

A sweet smile of satisfaction spread over 
the child’s eager face as she waited for her 
mother’s answer. Mamma, too, smiled, as she 
aught the idea. Katy’s new line was _hori- 
zontal. 


*It is requested that no anecdotes be sent to the Portfolio which have ever appeared in print or are not known 
> 


to be true 

















Foreign Views of the Statue. 
I. 


On the deck of asteamer that came up the Bay, 
Some garrulous foreigners gathered one day, 
To vent their opinions on matters and things, 

On this side the Atlantic, 

In language pedantic. 
*Twas much the same gathering as any ship 

brings. 
II. 


‘Ah, look!” said Monsieur, and with pride 
his lips curled ; 
‘* See ze Liberté Statue enlighten ze world! 
Ze grandest colossal zat evair vas known! 
Thus Bartholdi, he speak: 
Vive la France—Amerique ! 
La belle France make ze statue, and God make 
ze stone!” 


III. 


Said the Scotchman: ‘‘ Na need o’ yer spakin’ 
sa frae! 
The thing is na’ sma’, sir, that we canna’ see. 
Do ye think that wi'oot ye the folk coudna’ 
tell? 
Sin’ ’tis Liberty’s Statue, 
I dinna’ why that you 
Did na’ keep it at hame to enlighten yersel’ !” 
IV. 
The Englishman gazed through his watch- 
crystal eye: 
‘***Pon ’onor, by Jove, it is too beastly high! 
A monstwosity, weally, too lawge to be seen! 
In pwoportion, I say, 
It’s too lawge faw the Bay. 
So much lawger than one we’ve at ’ome of 
a 


the Queen! 


An Italian next joined the colloquial scrim- 
mage: 
‘*T dress-a my monkey just like-a de image, 
I call-a ‘ Bartholdi’ Frenchman got-a 
spunk y— 
Call-a me ‘ Macaroni,’ 
Lose-a me plendy moany! 
He break-a my organ and keel-a my monkey! 





VI. 
‘*My-a broder a feesherman; hear-a what he 
say: 
No more-a he catch-a de feesh in de Bay. 
He drop-a de sein—he no get-a de weesh. 
When he mak-a de grab-a, 
Only catch-a de crab-a. 
De big-a French image scare away 
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feesh! 


all de 


VII. 

‘“‘By the Home Rule!” 
that Libertee? 

She’s the biggest owld woman that iver I see! 


said Pat: ‘‘ and is 
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*Tis a shame she’s 


Phy don’t she sit down? 
to stand. 
But the truth is, Oi’m towld, 
That the sthone is too cowld. 
Would ye moind the shillelagh she howlds in 


iy 


her hand! 


VIII. 
Said the Cornishman: ‘‘ Thaiit’s no & ‘shelle- 
lagh,’ ye scaiimp! 
Looiiks to I like Diogones ’ere wi’ ’is laiimp, 
Searchin’ haiird fur a ’onest maiin.”... 
‘* Faith, that is true,” 
Muttered Pat, ‘‘ phat ye say, 
Fur he’s lookin’ moi way, 
And by the same favor don’t recognize you!” 


IX. 


‘‘Shust vait unt I dolt you,” said Hans; 
‘*vat’s der matter: 
It vas von uf dem mermaits coomed ouwd 
fum der vater; 
Unt she hat noddings on; unt der vintry vind 
plows, 
Unt fur shame, unt fur pidy, 
She vent to der cidy, 
Unt buyed her a suit fun der reaty-mate 
clo’s.” 
X. 
‘*Me no sabee you Foleners ; too muchee 
talkee! 
You no likee Idol, you heap takee walkee. 
Him allee same Chinaman velly big Joshee. 
Him Unclee Sam gal-ee; 
Catch um lain, no umblallee! 
Heap velly big shirtee—me no likee washee !” 


XI. 


‘¢O!” cried Sambo, amazed: ‘‘ Dat’s de cul- 
lud man’s Lor’! 
cum back to 
lookin’ for. 
Allus knowed by de halo surroundin’ he’s 
brow; 
Jess you looken dat crown! 
Jess you looken dat gown! 
Lor’ ‘a’ mussy, I knows I’s a gone nigga 
now!” 


He’s de earf; somefin’ he’s 


XII. 


Said the Yankee: ‘‘I’ve heerd ye discussin’ 
her figger ; 
And I reckon you striingers haint seen nuthin’ 
bigger. 
Wall, I haint much on boastin’ 
my pile: 
When you furreners cum 
Yow ll tind her to hum! 
Dew I mean what I say? Wall somewhat— 
I should smile!” 
Fred. Emerson Brooks. 


but T'll go 


5S 
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A Mysterious Lantern. 

Tue laws of the United States require 
every vessel when lying at anchor at night 
to display a white light, and make it the 
duty of the commanders of revenue cutters 
to report all cases of neglect to comply with 
this rule, the penalty being a fine. 

One night the revenue cutter Ewing went 
into the harbor at Annapolis, Md., and, as 
the steamer dropped her anchor, 
the quartermaster reported a 
schooner with no lights. At the 
same time considerable commo- 
tion was noticed upon the deck 
of the neglectful craft, and ina 
few minutes a boat put off and 
pulled alongside of the Ewing. 

‘* Steamer ahoy!’’ called out 
one of the men in the boat. 

‘¢ Well, what is it?” asked the 
officer of the deck. 

‘“‘Can you lend us a white 
light?” was the reply. ‘‘We 
lost the lamp out of ours this 
afternoon.” 

‘¢This isn’t a lantern shop,” 
said the lieutenant, impatiently. 

‘¢ What are we going to do?” 
asked the man in the boat ina 
tone of distress. ‘‘We’ve got 
ared and a green light, but no 
white one.” 

‘*Take the lamp out of your 
red or green lantern and put. it 
into your white one, you blank 
fool,” said the officer. 

‘*But it is a white light we 
want, and not a ved or green 
one,” said the man in the boat. 

‘*Get out of this, you stupid 
son of a sea-cook,” yelled the 
officer, ‘‘and do as I tell you.” 

The boat was pulled slowly 
back to the schooner—only a 
few yards distant—and the sail- 
ors clambered on deck. Then 
the captain got his red lantern, 
took the lamp out of it, lighted 
it, put it into the white lan- 
tern, and, holding it up, lo, *t was white! 
That went entirely beyond his philosophy, 
and, after gazing at it for a few minutes, 
he gave vent to his astonishment by ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Well, I’ll be blessed!” He 
handed it to one of his men to hang in 
the proper place, and, walking away as if 
in a dream, went below. 


A Consolation, 


Prine Street, New York, used to be 
haunted by dealers in second mortgages. 
These securities were, of course, difficult to 


negotiate. The street contained also some 
-apitalists with funds to invest—at a goodly 
shave—in such property. Among the latter 
was a serene old gentleman noted for always 
seeing some good feature in the most un- 
favorable turn of affairs. His favorite ex- 


pression was: ‘‘Ah, well, it might have 
One of the brokers in mort- 
, With whom he frequently 


” 


been worse. 
gages, a Mr. L 








had dealings, was noted for wearing a soiled 
shirt-front ; nobody recollected ever seeing 
him with a clean one; in all other respects 
he was a good citizen, and somewhat prom- 
inent in religious affairs, having helped 
many struggling churches to borrow money 
on their property. One day word was 
brought to the capitalist that Mr. L was 
dead. ‘It might have been worse,” was 
the stereotyped reply. ‘‘I do n’t see how,” 
said his informant, ‘‘for Mr. L- has 
left his family in poverty.” ‘At all 
events,” answered the capitalist, ‘‘ he’s 
gone to a place where they ‘ll give him clean 
linen.” 
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Kissed Us All Around. 

Some little time ago a young lady, who 
had been teaching a class of half-grown girls 
in the Sunday-school of Dr. B’s church, Brook- 
lyn, was called away from the city, rendering 
it necessary to fill her place. 

The superintendent, after looking over his 
available material for teachers, decided to 
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dogs and some horses to which, if they do 
not go to heaven, a very great injustice will 
be done.” 

A reporter once asked Mr. Beecher whether 
he had difficulty in choosing a text. He re- 
plied to the effect that anything from the 
Bible was good, but some things were at times 
inappropriate ; for instance, there was a Pres- 





request one of the young gentlemen of the 
congregation to take the class, 

It ‘so happened that the young man upon 
whom fell the superintendent’s choice, was 
exceedingly bashful, so much so, in fact, 
that he insisted upon the superintendent go- 
ing and presenting him to the class. Ac- 
cordingly the two gentlemen appeared on 
the little platform, and the superintendent 
began: ‘‘ Young ladies, I wish to introduce to 
you Mr. C., who will in future be your 
teacher. I would like to have you tell him 
what your former teacher did, so that he can 
go right on in the same way :—” 

Immediately a demure miss of fourteen 
years arose and said: ‘‘ The first thing our 
teacher always did was to kiss us all around.” 


Two Stories of Mr. Beecher. 


HENRY WaArD BEECHER was a great lover 
of animals, and, in his speech at the Burns 
dinner, paid a most glowing tribute to the 
dog. Col. Andrew H. Dawson met him a 
few days afterward and told him how much 
he was touched by that speech. 

‘**Col. Dawson,” said the preacher, placing 
his hand upon the colonel’s shoulder, and 
speaking with much feeling, ‘‘ there are some 


byterian clergyman, who when about to leave 
his congregation to become the chaplain of a 
State prison, gave out the following as the text 
of his farewell sermon: ‘‘I go to prepare a 
place for you, that where I am, ye may be also.” 


The Dangers of Habit. 


ANDREW H. H. Dawson, the New York 
lawyer, tells an after-dinner story as effect- 
ively as he makes a stump speech. One of 
his latest is worthy of wider circulation than 
among the company in which it was told. 
Meeting a few friends in the Exchange Ho- 
tel, at Richmond, a few years ago, he said he 
invited them in the barroom to drink. 
Standing at one side was a miserably clad, 
thirsty-looking fellow, whose woe-begone 
appearance excited his pity, and he invited 
him to join in the “lubrication.” 

‘*T reckon I ‘ll have to, stranger,” was the 
response, ‘‘though I don’t need it; I’ve 
just had a drink; but I don’t dare refuse.” 

‘*TDon't dare refuse?” said Mr. Dawson, 
‘how ’s that?” 

‘* Because I’m afraid I might get into the 
habit of refusing,” was the reply, as he 
poured out half a tumblerful of old rye. 
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A Discovery. 


JoHn Wrtson and James Campbell, of 
Portland, Maine, are inseparable friends. 
Both have been prospered in business and 
both determined to go abroad for a vaca- 
tion last summer, and so they went together. 
Wilson is more a man-of-the-world than 
Campbell, enjoys the good things of this life 
and is willing to pay for them; but it is one 
of the cardinal principles of Campbell’s life 
to haggle over prices and screw the last cent 
out of every one he deals with. His friend 
knowing his habit and having experienced 
the discomforts it caused, made an agreement 
with him before they started that they should 
share the expenses, but that Campbell should 
not in any case grumble at a price that he, 
Wilson, did not complain of, the penalty 
being that if he did he should pay the whole 
bill himself. 

This arrangement worked admirably. 
Campbell sometimes winced at the prices 
they had to pay, but a simple reminder from 
Wilson closed his mouth. 

Their journey extended as far east as the 
Holy Land, and they had to put up with 
impositions that all travelers there suffer. At 
length they reached the Sea of Galilee and, 
of course, wished to take a sail upon its 
waters. Half a dozen boatmen were clamor- 
ous for their patronage, but the prices charged 
by all were exorbitant, the most reasonable 
demanding a sum equal to five dollars for an 
hour’s sail. 

Campbell held in as long as he could, and 
then burst out in indignant protest against 
the extortion. Wilson reminded him of their 
bargain. After a brief silence Campbell de- 
livered this parting shot: 

‘Well, I understand now why the Savior 
walked over this sea.” 





How He Showed His Appreciation. 


THE countryman in England who ‘could 
hardly keep from laughing” at Burton’s act- 
ing, had his counterpart in the Western 
stage-driver of whom Col. E. P. Dutton of 
the National Survey tells. One of a party of 
three or four gentlemen who rode all day on 
the top of the coach with this driver, enter- 
tained the company with an inexhaustible 
fund of good stories, which were received 
with roars of laughter by all except the 
knight of the whip, in whose face not a 
muscle relaxed. The solemnity of his coun- 
tenance finally acted as a wet blanket upon 
the joker. On reaching the home station 
the whole party got down. Just as they 
were going into the hotel, the driver beck- 
oned the story-teller aside, and, slapping 
him on the back, said: ‘‘Old Fatty, for 
heaven’s sake, when you go back, go with 
me!” 


No Mute Inglorious Milton. 


Parson NewMan, who is now back at his 
old charge, the Metropolitan M. E. Church of 
Washington, tells how a poet secured a hear- 
ing. It was during the Hayes administra- 
tion. ‘‘One night at prayer meeting,” Dr. 
Newman says, ‘‘I called on a good layman 
to lead in devotions. Before he began, I saw 
he had drawn a manuscript from his pocket, 
but Ithought it was to guide him in the words 
of his petition. Soon I was surprised to hear 
him reading a poem to the Almighty. When 
he gotalong a little I heard him say ‘‘ We’ve 
been in a maze and now we have Hayes.” I 
peeped around and saw that all my flock had 
gotten up from their knees. I did the same, 
though hesitatingly, and with mixed feel- 
ings of chagrin and amusement. The good 
brother never got the chance to read another 
poem in my church.” 


**Nae Day for Whistlin.”’ 


SEVERAL anecdotes illustrative of the 
strictness of the Scotch in the observance of 
the Sabbath have recently found their way 
into print. Here is another: A Scotch lady 
was passing along the street on Sunday 
morning leading her pet dog, when the lat- 
ter broke his ribbon and ran away. She 
was much distressed, and begged the first 
man she met on the street to whistle him 
back. The fellow was somewhat drunk. 
Balancing himself with difficulty, he assumed 
a serious air of reproof as hereplied; ‘‘ Wom- 
an, dinna ye ken this is nae day for whis- 
tlin!” : 





Dreadfully Ignorant of the Rudiments. 


Many stories illustrate the crass ignorance 
of even intelligent Europeans concerning 
American affairs. This one is vouched for 
as the narrative of an actual occurrence, by 
a New York lady who has recently returned 
from Germany: 

A fair American was a guest in Berlin ata 
ball given by the officers of the Emperor's body 
guard, and met there an accomplished German 
lady who asked her something about Cuzco. 
She replied that she didn’t happen to know 
anything about Cuzco; that it must be some 
small town, and there were so many small 
towns in the United States that it was im- 
possible for one to know the names of them all. 

‘*Oh, dear!” was the reply; ‘‘how dread- 
fully ignorant of the rudiments you Ameri- 
cans are!” 

The American lady was piqued at the con- 
temptuous way in which this was spoken, 
and determined to find the whereabouts of 
Cuzco. After searching an atlas and a gaz- 
etteer she discovered that it was not in the 
United States at all, but in South America. 
Meeting her German acquaintance again a 
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few days afterward, she told the latter of her 
discovery, confidently expecting an apology. 
The Berlin lady simply replied: 

‘““Oh, dear! I thought that the feeling 
between the North and the South had all 
died out!” 


Devotion on Deck. 


ONE summer, during General Grant’s sec- 
ond term, the President and several members 
of his Cabinet with their wives made a cruise 
in Eastern waters on a revenue cutter com- 
manded by Capt. Feugar. General and Mrs. 
Grant having accepted an invitation to attend 
a Sunday-school convention at Chautauqua, 
went there first, and at New York joined the 
rest of the party, who had made the voyage 
around from Washington in the cutter. 

Starting from Washington on Saturday, 
the company were at sea on Sunday, and as 
they sat in a group on the quarter-deck, At- 
torney-General Edwards Pierrepont sug- 
gested that they hold some brief religious 
services, and asked Capt. Feugar to send for 
the books. The weather-beaten old sailor, 
seeing a good chance for a practical joke, 
asked if a prayer-book would do; and when 
the Attorney-General said that it would, 
passed the word "forward for ‘‘a prayer- 
book” to be brought to the quarter-deck. 
In a few minutes two of the sailors appeared 





varrying between them a great holystone, 
and, by the captain's order, placed it before 
Mr. Pierrepont. The latter, who did not 
know before that this was a sailor’s prayer- 
book, was at first disposed to be offended, 
but after a little, joined in the laugh with 
the others. 

After having touched at New York and 
taken General and Mrs. Grant aboard, the 
cutter went to sea again, and some member 
of the party was telling the prayer-book 
story for the President’s amusement. At the 
close of the narrative Attorney-General 
Pierrepont said that he didn’t think Capt. 
Feugar had occasion to say much, for it 
turned out that he actually didn’t have a 
Bible on board the ship. 

‘*Ts that so ?”’ said General Grant; ‘‘ then 
you shall not be without one any longer. 
Those children up at Chautauqua made mea 
present of a very fine one and gave one to 
Mrs. Grant too. She'll want to keep hers, 
but I have no use for mine, and I’ll give it to 
you.” 

So, on returning to his cabin, he sent his 
Bible to Capt. Feugar. The incident was 
laughed over by members of the party during 
the remainder of the cruise, but was not told 
outside until recently, when a number of 
General Grant’s old friends and comrades 
were dining together and repeating anecdotes 
of the Old Commander. 
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A preparation of the phosphates that is readily 


assimilated by the system. 
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EDWIN C. BURT & CO.’S 


Fine Shoes and Slippers 


For Ladies and Children 


Are the best goods made and the cheapest 
to buy and use, 





| Fit Perfectly, Easy on the Feet, Superior in Style, 
| Cost no more than any other Fine Shoes 





‘*Ha! I like not that.” Price $20.00. 








Taken from the scene in the garden where Jago first excites 
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JOELL ROGERS, 
860 Broadway, New York. 
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EDWIN C. BURT & CO,, New York. 
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No. 81, 
Round Point. 
4th. **© It never soils the fingers,.??—Morris 
} Puitups, Home Fournal. N. Y. 
5th. ** Try itand you will use no other.” 
# —Rev, Geo, F. Penrecost, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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—Rev. Tuos, K. Beecuer, D. D, Elmira, N.Y. 
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You can have your choice of over 50 sizes and styles. No. 15. 





It is warranted (unconditionally) and guaranteed to Fine Writing. 6,4, 
meet all the requirements, or the money will be refunded. - 

No. 5. 
School Use. 


Send for illustrated price-list, with testimonials. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Mention the AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
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A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever. 
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NEWBURGH, NEW YORK, 
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A. F. FREEMAN, Manager. 


Write for complete Filter Pamphlet and Catalogue, sent post free on application, 


| 







4 WEAVER ORCANS | 


Are the Finest in Tone, Style, Finish and general 
v3 make up of any goods made. Guaranteed for 6 years. 
@ Send for Catalogue, testimonials and terms, free, to 

* Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 
Factory, York, Pa. 





Made with Boiling Water. 


Errs S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


Made with Boiling Milk. 








We Make and Sell Pure Ink. 
$2.50 most profitable business in the manufacture and sale 
of ink for writing and stamping. Agents wanted in every city 
and town in the country, and exclusive control of desired dis- 
tricts given. The colors furnished are Black, Violet, Red 
and Green, and are warranted to make a pure ink which will 
not corrode. Sample of any one color, with circular containing 
full information as to process of manufacture, sent on receipt o 
25 cents. Circular, without sample, free on application. Added 

WALPOLE DYE & CHEMICAL WORKS, 

44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


WILL START any enterprising man or woman in a 
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THE UNEXCELLED-< 
+>FIREWORKS CO.. 


S d 11 Park Filace, 
NEW YORK. 


= — 


Largest Manufacturers, Leading and Most Reliable 
House in 


FIREWORKS, 
Flags, Lanterns, Balloons, Ete. 








RAVEN GLOSS 


SHOE DRESSING 


Positively contains oil. Softens and 
reserves leather. Is economical. Makes 
ladies’ shoes look mew and natural, not 
varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, M’f’s, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. FREE. | 71 Barclay St., New York, 





PAPER AND STATIONERY BY MAIL. 





Are You 


| If so, send us four cents (to pay postage) and we will forward you, free, our Illustrated 
| Catalogue of Stationery 3 also, our complete set of samples of paper, repre- 
| senting in the various styles, sizes, etc., more than 250 varieties of the finest Foreign and Ameri- 
| can papers, with full information as to sizes, number of sheets to pound, cost of envelopes to 


Special inducements to parties getting up clubs, or giving large orders. 


| match, etc. All our papers are sold by the pound, from 15 cents per pound upward. 
- Out of 


Paper or 


| SAMUEL WARD COMPANY (Old Stand, Ward & Gay), 


| STATIONERS, ENGRAVERS AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
| 


178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


a 
Stationery > | WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, VisITING CARDS, MonoGrams, DANcE ORDERS, FINE PRINTING, ETC., 
. 


POUND. 





A SPECIALTY. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES, 


We are the New England Agents for the HURLBUT PAPER CO. (established in 1822), and 
Manufacturers of the BEACON HILL LINEN PAPER (no better or more elegant paper can be 
made). Selling direct from the mills to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest possible prices. 

Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt 
of 15 Cents. 

Special Inducements to Parties getting up Clubs. DEALERS should correspond with us. 


A Specialty of Wedding Invitations, Monograms, Visiting Cards, ete. Correspondence solicited. 











OT-POU RRNI (Rose Leaves). A preparation of Rose-petals, with the 
choicest Oriental perfumes. These producea Pot=Pourri which will remain fragrant for years, 
and is very desirable for filling Jars or Sachets. 


Price per box (Size 34 x 434) post-paid, 50c. Larger box (more than twice that size), $1.00, 





Cloisonné, Kaga, and other choice Japanese Vases, filled and securely packed. 


Prices from $1.00 to $5.00 (according to size and decoration). 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 
Paper Merchants and Manufacturers, 3 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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D. ROCERS & Co., 


SoLe IMPORTERS 


BICYCLES, ve gi TANDEMS, 
TRICYCLES, SAFETIES. 

















afe ! 
peedy ! 
taunch! 











THE CUNARD SAFETY. 


THE CUNARD TANDEMS STILL HOLD THE SWAY. 





Testimonial from the President of the League of American Wheelmen. 


SPRINGFIELD, O., January 11th, 1887. 
D. Rocers & Co. 

GENTLEMEN :—Respecting the ‘‘Cunard’’ Tandem, I have to say that it is, beyond all question, the dest 
tandem yet produced. Its compactness, ease of handling, light running, safety, and the ease with which it may be 
mounted or dismounted by either lady or gentleman, leave nothing to be desired. Its folding handling bar, and the 
fact that it can be quickly and readily taken through a common door, are features which make the machine a 
pleasure. Uhave owned other tandems, but this is ¢he only one that was worth house-room as a convertible machine. 
I find it a perfect machine, in perfect balance either as a single or a tandem. I have sought carefully for some 
three years now for the best tandem, and have given the matter a great deal of thought and attention, and, if asked 
to-day, to suggest an improvement in the design and arrangement of the ‘‘Cunard,’’ I would be free to say that 
as it 1s, it is as nearly perfect as I believe this type of machine ever will be. 





(Signed) T. J. KIRPATRICK. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO THE SOLE IMPORTERS, 
75 CLINTON AVENUE, 
NEWARK, 
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IF THE Bovpyv 


Be covered with varnish for a short time, death is sure to result. 
Two and one-half pounds of watery vapor should exude each day 
from the skin of an average person. In other words, nearly one-half 
the waste matter from the body should daily pass off through the 
skinand pores. If the latter become clogged and the skin does not 
perform its functions, through neglect of the person, these poisons 
are absorbed into the blood, deranging the whole system, and lay- 
ing the foundation of diseases too numerous to mention here. 


WwRry is iriT 


that, after five thousand years of study and practice, physicians 
are still unable to cure such common ailments as Dyspepsia, Indi- 
gestion, Liver and Kidney troubles, etc.? 


REE TO ALL 


Months’ Trial. 


DR. SCOTT’S NEW ELECTRIC BODY BRUSH. 
By the Pall Mall Electric Association. 


ache, known to the doctor since Adam’s time, and yet what physi- 
cian in Europe or America can cure it 

Now, if a physician, after all the knowledge his profession has 
acquired in five thousand years, cannot cure a simple headache, 
how can he undertake to cure the more serious disorders which 
affect the human family ? 

In twelve months how much do you spend for medicines? In 
twelve months how much do you pay your doctor? #10, $20, 
#50, $100, yes, $1000. 

AND YET NO CURE! 

Now, will you keep right on spending such sums, or will you 
try, at no risk of money, a simple and most agreeable remedy, 
lasting for years, and Be Cured Quickly ? $5.00, you say, is 
!a round sum, but what doyou pay a doctor for two or three visits ? 
You will never regret reading this en- 








Common sense convinces one that 
something must be wrong. Other 
branches of science, surgery, dentistry, 
etc., have achieved wonderful results, 
while medicine still remains to a great 
extent an experiment. Thinking people 
are exclaiming: Why all these injurious 
drugs? Why all these large bills and 
yetnocure? Surely the doctor ought to 
relieve me after his five thousand years 
of profound study. Can it be he is still 
groping in the dark? Let us take an 
illustration: Here is an ordinary head- 





DR. SCOTT: MALDEN, MASS. 
Your brush never fails to give relief. I 
most cheerfully indorse all you say of them. 
I would not be without it; it is my constant 
traveling companion, ANNICE JENNESS. 


LINNEUS, ME. 
I was a great sufferer from rheumatism; 
our Body Brush cured me in a few weeks. 
highly recommend it. 
MRS. RANDOLPH STIMSON. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Many of our customers are using your 
Body Brush, and speak highly of them, and 
would not part with them if they could not 
be replaced. J. E. BROWN & Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
For some time past I have suffered with 
Rheumatism in my knee. Your Brush cured 
mein less than 3 minutes, and I have nothad 
it since. It also cured two fellow-workmen 
of Neuralgia and a third of Toothache. 
Yours respectfully, JESSE M. HARR. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
Too much cannot be said in praise of your 
Brushes. All who use them, about here, are 
greatly benefited. They have enabled me 
to dispense with my crutches. 
Mrs. A. E. SAWYER. 


7 VS 
ov 





AN ELECANT BRUSH. 
Nearly as large as this page, hard rubber, 
beautifully polished and elegantly carved, with 
an embossed strap for the hand. Put up in a 
handsome box with galvanometer. 


€ GERM o~ 


Ke 





Pure Bristles, not Wires, Price, $5.00 cach. 


tire advertisement. We could fill every 
page of this magazine with remarkable 
letters from grateful patrons who have 
been cured. 

It has been conclusively demonstrated 
in the hospitals of London, as well as in 
large private practice, that most remark- 
able cures attend the application of 
Electro-Magnetism to diseased parts of 
the body. Persons thought to be dead 
have been restored, and diseases hereto- 
fore baffling the best medical skill have 
vielded to a remedy which is believed 
to be the ** Vital Spark ”’ itself. 





CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
The Brush you sent me relieves neuralgic 
pains in any part of the body, cures dyspep- 
sia and constipation. E. M. BARKER. 


DR. SCOTT: LAWRENCE, KANS. 

I purchased a Flesh Brush from you, and 
my blood circulates better than it has for 
years. I have recommended it. 

MRS. THURSTON CRANE, 


ATWOOD’S PHARMACY, Broadway, N. Y. 
They give splendid satisfaction, and man 
have come back and bought the second, 
third, and fourth one. I have heard many 
customers praise them highly, and from my 
own personal knowledge, know of most re- 

kable cures i 





their use. 
HERMON W. ATWOOD. 
33 Spring Street, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Dear Sir: Whee tested Dr. Scott’s Elec- 
tric Brush upon myself. Ihave derived great 
benefit from it. C. T. BLIss, M. D. 


I prescribe it for my patients, with the 
happiest results. Its cures are unques- 
tionable. 

DR. JOHN GAVETT GIBSON, F. C. S. 


Better than all liniments and oils; we can- 
not too highly recommend it to the afflicted. 
Surgical Gazette. 








If you have amy pain, ache, or ill- 
feeling from any cause, if you seem 
** pretty well,” yet lack energy and do 
not “‘feel up to the mark,” if you suffer 
from disease, we beg of you at onceto 
try this remarkable curative. It can- 
not and does not injure, like medicine, — 





Used night and morning, the Brush acts imme- 
diately upon the cuticle, circulation, nerves, and 
tissues, exciting a most healthy action, and bring- 
ing them ina few days to the highest possible state 
of perfection, thus relieving the kidneys, liver, 
and other organs of much overwork and disease. 


describing at the same time most re- 
markable cures he had made, even in 
cases which would seem hopeless. 


FREE TO ALL ON SIX 
MONTHS’ TRIAL. 








always doing good, never harm. There 
is no shock or sensation felt in using it. There is no waiting 


We have advertised every month for 


| nearly five years in this publication, and when we fail to keep our 








a long time for results; Electro-magnetism acts quickly,—gener- | promise, the publisher will exclude our advertisement. Now, remit 

ally the first week, more frequently the first day, and often even|us the Price by check, draft, post-office order, or currency in 

during the first hour they are used their wonderful curative powers | registered letter at our risk, and we will mail it at once on six 

are felt. | months’ trial. If you are not then satisfied with it, write us, and 
The celebrated Dr, W, A. Hammond, of New-York, formerly | we will return your money; or as soon as you receive it even, if 

Surgeon-Generalof the U. S. Army, lately lectured upon this sub- | not satisfactory, we willdo so, What can be fairer? 

ject, and advised all medical men to make trial of these agencies, | When ordering please mention AMER. MAGAZINE. 


sims GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New-York. 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1.00, 81.50, $2.00, $2.50, 83.00; Flesh Brushes, $3.00; Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Tooth Brushes, 50 cents; Insoles, 50 cents; CHEST PROTECTOR, $3.00; ELECTRIC HATR 





CURLER, 50 eents; LUNG AND NERVE INVIGORATORS, 85 & $10. Agents Wanted. Send for Terms, 
TAT SEMEN EE IR OL AN TT TRE OT ET TE OPER EI LOT 
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WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THI® 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 














CHICAGO, ROCK isLAND ie PACIFI RAILWAY 


By reason er its central position, close relation to prin- 
cipal lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the 
=. true middle link in that transcontinental system 
hich invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacific. 
The Kock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
= ‘0, Joliet, Ottawa, jong Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
Rock island, tn llinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairficld, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West 
erty, lowa City, Sa Moines, Indianola, W interset, At. 
lantic, Knoxv ille, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallat tin, Trenton, 8t. Joseph. 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
Bt. Paul, in Minnesota; ’ W atertown, in Dakota, an 
hundreds of intermediate citios, towns and wiles 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safe’ ety to those who 
travel overit. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy stecl. Its bridges are ee structures 
of stone andiron. Its rolling stock is perfect as human 
skillcan makeit. It has all the safety a liances that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable. lts practical operation is conservative and 
ap op discipline strictandexacting. The lux- 

of its passenger accommodations is uneq 
the West—unsurpassed in the world. 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missourf 
River consist of comfortabie Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 
Dining Be Joseph, A excellent rates and—between 
Chica; osoph, Atchison and Kansas City—restful 
Reclining Chair 


The Farnous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorito lino between Chica ago and Minne. 
= and St.Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting and fishin iden ‘ounds of Iowa and 
Minnesota. Tho rich wheat fields and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota aro reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers su a 
rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, 
a Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph . 
Atchison, avenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
=a and intermediate points. All classes of patrons, 
cially families, ladies and children, receive from 
cials andemployes of Rock Island trains protection, 
Tespectful courtesy and kindly attentio: 
For Tickets, Maps, Poldere—votainabia: atall principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada—or any 


ae address, 
R.R LE, { E. ST. JOHN 
ete .:. CHICAGO. 4 Gon. Txt. & Pass. Act, 


Kill Your Corns 


FOR ADDRESSING MAIL MATTER & NEWSPAPERS. 
$3 FOR COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR 1,000 NAMES. No 








Enough to kill 
No Cutting. No 
BRIGGS, 853 


and Bunions with Kii1 Corn. 
50 corns for 10 cents. No Pain. 
Danger. Inclose stamp to W. C. 
Broapway, New York City. 








Type! No Pasted Labels! No Royalty ! For nee e 
circular, address CLimax Maiinc Macuine Co., 41 Ann St., N.Y. 


PRINTING INES. 


HE American MaGazine is printed with CHAS. ENEU 
JOHNSON & CO.’S INKS. Tenth and Lombard Streets, 
Philadelphia, and 47 Rose Street, opp Duane Street, New Y New York. 





THECOAL TRADE JOURNAL 


WEEKLY—ON WEDNESDAY. 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


No. til 








TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


OBESITY easily, pleasantly and certainly cured, without 
rdship or nauseating drugs. 

A valnable treatise, showing how fat can be destroyed (not 
merely lessened) and the cause “removed, together with ‘the pre. 
scription, advice, and full explanation HOW TO ACT, sent in 
plain, sealed envelope, on receipt of six stamps. “The only 
ommon.-sense work on corpulency ever issued.’’—Med. Review, 

__ Address E. K. L YNTON, 19 Park Place, New York. 


= 
FACE, HANDS, FEET, 
and all their imperfections, including Facial 
poe ment, Hair and Scalp, Superfiuous 
3irth Marks, Moles, We arts, Moth, 
Freckles, Red Nose, Acne, B’lk Heads, Scars, 
Pitting and their treatment. Se nd tad for 
4th edition. Dr. John H. Woodbury, 
P North Poa ri St., Albany, N. ¥. Established iste. 


Ts Good Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers ? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health, 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. ¥. 


DR. A. FONTAINE’S PREPARATION 
DEVELOPS A BEAUTIFUL FORM, the 
effect of which is permanent. Where a fine 
bust exists it preserves it firm and perfect in 
shape. A fair trial will convince you of its 
efficacy and elicit your sincere thanks and 
enthusiastic pre aise. Iam in daily receipt of 
See extracts; 
“Tt proves highly attaners.” 
“*T am delighted at the result,” 
**TIt has done wonders for me.’ 
**Tt has worked like a charm. 

‘ **T am perfectly delighted w Sth at.” 
Mailed secure from observation on receipt of $1.00. I also 
have elegant Face Creams and Jellies, Wrinkle Vaste, Fattening 
Formula, Auburnine, Deepeiery, Acnine, Freckle Lotion, etc., 


etc, Sealed circulars, 4 cent 
MADAME FONTAINE, 19 East 14th St., N. Y. 


A WELL-DRESSED GENTLEMAN 


hould have as a Toilet Adjunct the 


nerves Trouser Stretcher. 
Three minutes’ time willapply the Stretcher and give 
the garment an appearance of perfect freshness ard 
newness. It takes out all wrinkles, all bagging from 
the knees, and putsa pair of Trousers in perfect shape. 
Lasts a life-time. Sent, Post-paid, to any P.O. in 
U.S. on receipt of $1.25. 


RICHMOND SPRING CO., 134 Bichmond 8t., Boston. 


MUSIC BON. 


WITH JAcoTs » 

























ARE THE ONLY ONES 


= BE GUARANTEED. 


‘» JACOT & SON, 


37 MAIDEN LANE. N.Y. 








6@ Tue Best Cure in THE Wor-p for coughs, cold, and 99 
consumption is Cutler Bros. & Co.’s well-known Bos- 
ton Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. 





PLAY THE PIANO AND ORGAN 
by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide, Any person 
can play a tune on either instrument at once without the aid of 
ateacher. No previous knowledge of music whatever required. 
Send for Book of Testimonials, tree. Address. 
Cc. R. HEARNE & CO., P. O. Box 1487, New York. 








The Great Secret of the Canz ary Breeders of the Hartz. 
Ry a Mw will restore the song of cage 
17° anna birds and preserve them in 
health. 15c. by mail. Sold by Druggists. Directions Free. 
_____—_—_—sé&BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N. 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED APRIL 21, 1869. 
THe ONLY NEWSPAPER IN THE UNITED STATES 
ENTIRELY DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THE CoAL TRADE. $3.00 A YEAR. 

F. E. SAWARD, Editor and Proprietor. 
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— | Best flavoring Extracts, Spices 
CUTLA DLE Comforts, ines “ie 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. | 17 NORTH nuseneel ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital Subscribed, = = = = $2,000,000 | F M B ROI D ERY S| LK 25 SKEINS, assorted colors, 
: ao ee | me best quality, 20c; 100 skeins, 
Paid in (Cash), = 1,000,000 | 7sc. Good quality 4oc per oz. Rubber Name or Initial seca 





D E fs3 E N T U R E s etc , complete, 65c. SMITH & PRATT, Middletown, Conn. 





Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusively upon 
Western Farm Mortgages, held in trust by the American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the bond- 
holders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest make 





them the most desirable investment now offered. Also qakes Five Gallons , eS delicious, epenaiing 
mperance beverage, rengthens and puri- 
Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages. fies fhe blood, Its purity and delicacy commend it 


toall. Sold by druggists and storekeepers everywhere, 
OFFICES: ae 


NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. | PHILADA., 112 So. 4th Street. Teas 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del Sts. HAI x REMOVE ae —— 
—s in 5 minutes, without pain, discoloration orinjury, 


= ; - | with “Pilla Solvene,” Sealed particulars 6 cents. 
C U sd FR FOR THE D ra A » WILCUX SPECIFIC CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
oe 














“ | using ‘*Anti-Cor. 
Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums FAT FO LKS suien. Pills” lose 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, poison, and Never als, Fertintions comedy aamene. 


and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always in position, | 

but invisible to others —_ va pe bas apse cy a 
versation and even whispers heard distinctly. Je refer to those | 

using them. Send for illustrated book with testimonials, free. Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
Address, F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, New York. | For style, comfort, health and durability has no equal. 
Mention this Magazine. Gives the latest Parisian fashion. War- 


ranted to always regain its shape after 
WILBUR’S 


pressure, no matter in what position 
© : 
-THE.TA 


the wearer may sit or recline. Avoid 

inferior imitations. See that each 

Bustle is stamped Improved ‘‘ Lotta.” 
Send for Price List. COLUMBIA 

The finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 

Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 

and Children. 627 Buy of your dealer, or send 1Q stamps 

Jor trialcan. H.O. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelohia, 


RUBBER CO., Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, 
Mass. For Sale by all the 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for School, Club, 
PLAYS and Parlor. Lest out. Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Chicago. 


leading dry goods houses, 
: MORPHINE HABIT EASILY 
CENTS pays for 30 beautiful card samples, all different, = “A . pee 
5 elegant designs. Big Pay. sti CURED— A NEW METHOD, 
J. S. GASKELL, Richmond Centre, Ashtabula Co., O. —= i: J. C. HOFFMAN, 
a 


JEFFERSON, WISCONSIN, 


WILCOX SPECIFIC CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















—x£_> 
535 Peary 
‘cor Elm. 3t. : New YORK 

UR SPECHILTY: FINE ITLVSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


Engravers of the IIlustrations in this Book. 






















Can learn how to earn a real Watch, by writing to 
W. Howarp, 495 Park Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





> AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN. 


~ " WOW a 
vr Er ewestoaKes } 







Revolvers, 
a FR if 











( Address se Two Colors at a Single Stroke. 
GanWorks Pittevargh t Sample Writing free. Set of 3 sizes, by mail, $1.00. 
All the Latest Styles, at Very Lowest Prices. All warranted. pees 
Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. Address Great Western TOR back ‘numbers of any Magazine or Review, address 





Gun Works, Pittsburg, Pa. AMERICAN MAGAZIN“ EXCHANGE. Schoharie, N. ¥. 


5 Per Doz. $10 Portraits! 


R KWO0D’S “Cay Daguerreotype, Carte de 

Qe. Visite or Tin Type, you 
ZN 

INSTANTANEOU ijas can have a LIFE-SIZE 

“4 oe PHOTOGRAPH made of it for 


CABINET PORTRAITS, by Flagg 
(7 Union Square, New York. N. Y. (New Invention). 


Mr. ROCEWOOD GIVES PERSONAL ATTENTION TO SITTERS. Mention this Magazine. Enclose Stamp for Descriptive Circular and Testimonials. 
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A OULU AAR COMPLETA ION. 


DR. CAMPBELL’S 


SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS | 


LADY ON EIGHTY- 


FOURTH STREET 
WRITES: ‘Not only 
have they (Dr. Camp- 


BELL’s ARSENIC Com- 
PLEXION WAFERS) great- 
ly improved my com- 
plexion, but to my 
inexpr essible delight 
they enabled me to add 
two whole notes to the 
register of my voice in 
singing. What will the 
Warers not do? Please 
send me three more 
boxes.” 

TWO LADY MEM- 
BERS OE THE GER- 
MAN OPERA COM- 
PANY in this city write: 
“©We have used with 
most satisfactory results 
the Arsenic Complexion 
Wafers prepared by Dr. 
James P. Campbell, and 
with pleasure certify we 
have found them to be as 
represented, an im- 
measurably superior in 
inducing a clear com- 
plexion to any external 
application we have ever 
used. 

Fraulein § 
Fraulein < 
German Opera Co.” 








A LEAVENWORTH 
{(KAN.) LADY sends a 
massive ‘Black Hills” 
gold ring to the proprie- 
tor of them and writes: 

“Your Dr. Camp- 
bell’s Arsenic Wafers I 
verily believe have saved 
my life, for, alas! I had 
become a victim to the 
“morphine habit,’ con- 
tracted in the endeavor 
to relieve the agonizing 
pains of neuralgia. Your 
Wafers, I am thankful 
to say, proved to be the very means needed to snatch me from an 
untimely grave. 

** Be pleased to accept as a slight token of heartfelt gratitude 
the accompanying ring, the gold of which was dug by my dear 
father in the Black Hills. You will find the name ‘Black Hills’ 
engraved on the inside. I may never see you, but I shall always 
think of you with the kindliest feelings. Gratefully yours, 

— Miss ———.” 
AS A BLOOD PURIFIER! READ. 

A DOWAGIAC (MICH.) LADY WRITES: ‘ Nothing would 
induce me to dispense with your Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers. 
I am another person in health and strength since using them. A 
few years ago I had a cancerous tumor cut from my left breast. 
‘Some time after another formed in the right. My physician said 
that also would have to yield to the knife. I said I would never 
submit to such tortures unless to save my life. I consulted other 
noted physicians elsewhere. Some advised an immediate opera- 
tion, others would give me something to drive it away, but 
nothing did any good whatever, while the lump was rapidly 
increasing in size, and I never knew what it was to be free from 
pain. At the time I commenced taking your Dr, Campbell’s 
Wafers my face, neck and shoulders were a mass of festers, and 
a hard purple lump on the shoulder blade pained me terribly. 
The festers and lump, by the use of your Dr. CAMPBELL’s won- 





They Strengthen the Larynx and Vocal Chords of Singers. 





JAMES P. CAMPBELL, M.D., 
Art 55 Years or AGE. 


Read his personal experience in the internal use of Arsenic, in the 
May and Fune numbers of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


derful blood purifying 
Warers, have all ‘dis- 
appeared, and my skin is 
assuming a clear and 
healthy appearance once 
more. I can never ex- 
press to you how thank- 
ful lamthat I gave Dr. 
CampPBELL’s WAFERS a 
trial. My druggist here 
has now a supply, and I 
am very glad, for I never 
will be without them.” 

(Original letter to be 
seen at Dr. CAMPBELL’s 
office, 146 West 16th St., 
New York.) 





A COOPERSTOWN 
(OTSEGO CO., N. Y.) 
GENTLEMAN writes: 
‘Enclosed find $2 for 
two large boxes of your 
Dr.CAMPBELL’s ARSENIC 
COMPLEXION WAFERS. 

‘**The first two did me 
so much good in purging 
my blood of impurities, 
and making my complex- 
ion better and clearer, 
that I order the above 
again, They are a grand 
discovery for both man 
and womankind.” 





PARKER HOUSE, 


BOSTON, (MASS. 
LADY WRITES: “T 
have called for your 
Warers at least ina 


dozen drug stores here, 
but cannot find them, 
Please send me a box. I 
am much pleased with 
them.” 

A BENNINGTON 
STREET BOSTON 
LADY WRITES, April 
23: ‘*My mother and 
myself have used one 
dozen boxes of your Dr. 





CAMPBELL’s ARSENIC WAFERS. They have been of great 
benefit to us both. Please seqd six more boxes.” 

SCHOOL OF MINES, COLUMBIA COLLEGE (NEW 
YORK CITY) GENTLEMAN WRITES, March 2: ‘The 


first box of your ARSENIC CoMPLEXION WaFErRsS did ‘lots of 
good.’ Please send another box.” 





SOUTH 22p ST. (PHILADELPHIA) LADY WRITES: “I 
am very much pleased with your ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS. 
Please send me two more boxes. Why do not our city druggists 
keep them ?” 





SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) LADY WRITES: ‘‘I have been 
suffering from a sore on my face, near the left eye, and feared it 
was of a cancerous nature. Seeing your ArsENIC WAFERs ad- 
vertised as a ‘blood purifier,’ I have taken three boxes, and my 
face is entirely healed! skin is filling up, and complexion clear. 
Please send six boxes.” 





FROM THE WIFE OF AN EMINENT NEW JERSEY 
PHYSICIAN: ‘Dr. CampBeLt’s ARSENIC WAFERS agree with 
my stomach perfectly. Please send me another box.” 





50 cents and $1 per box. 


Sent by mail to any address. 


CAMPBELL, M. D., 146 WEST 16th ST., NEW YORK. 


Samples, 25 cents Silver. Prepared only by JAS. P. 


A graduate of Syracuse Medical College, 1854, duly registered in the County Clerk’s Office, N. Y. City, and a practising physician 


in the city of New York for the past 30 years. 


SOLD BY ALL LIVE DRUGGISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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St. FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


The most highly endorsed and pre-eminently successful Toilet Articles ever offered to the public. Unsolicited and enthusiastic 


WN ahs 
eg letters of praise from 

a : Adelina Patti (Nicolini), Helen Dauvray, Lillian Russell, 

your Lily Langtry, Maud Harrison, Virginia Dreher, 

ENIC Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Mrs. James Brown Potter, Marie Jansen, 

on Zelie De Lussan, Fanny Davenport, Pauline Hall, 

ging Sara Bernhardt, Agnes Booth, Gertrude Griswold, 
a. Helen Modjeska, Annie Pixley, Mme. Fursch-Mahdi, 
co and hundreds of wealthy ladies whose names, if mentioned, would carry conviction to the most sceptical. 

cee RECAMIER CREAM is of a cosmetic, but a delightful healing compound, and is guaranteed, 

man if used according to directions, TO REMOVE Roughness, Red Spots, Pimples, ete., 


from whatever cause; TO CURE all Irritations from Sun 
or Wind, and TO FRESHEN and INVIGORATE the 
SKIN, making it Youthful and Soft in Appearance. 


RECAMIER BALM is not a vulgar whitewash, or so- 





called ‘*‘ Bloom of Youth,” but a harmless and fragrant liquid, absolutely 

imperceptible, except in the Delicate Freshness it imparts to the 
- eS Skin. It is now used for its strong tonic effect on the complexion by pecamier Cream, $1.50. 
vith Harriet Hubbard Ayer. hundreds of women who never have made use of a cosmetic, as well Recamier Balm, 1.50. 


as by the legion of unfortunates whose complexions have been almost irretrievably ruined by the use peegamier Powder, 1.00. 
of the lead washes with which the market is flooded. 


ON ‘ r 
N The Recamier preparations are guaranteed to contain neither Bismuth, Lead, nor Arsenic, 
pril N. B.—Your Druggist or Tradesman should have the RECAMIER PREPARATIONS. He or you can easily 


and obtain them from the Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, (See that each package bears Trade Mark and Signature as herewith. 
one 





Dr. 
‘eat N 
¥ EW 
The . 
; of 
Life. 
eg 
ve The great success of her Recamier Cream, Balm and Powder, proving that a good article will always sell, has induced Mrs. Ayer 
to offer VITA NUOVA. One-half claret glassful of VITA NUOVA, taken after a hard day’s work, will impart new vigor, and enable 
oneto enjoy his dinner and evening without feeling fatigued or worn out. It will at once relieve the nervousness so common to over- 
‘it worked people. This tonic will relieve or cure almost every disease originating in a disordered stomach. If the stomach is in perfect 
id- condition, there is no probability that one will be troubled with Nervousness, Mental or Physical Exhaustion, Hysteria, Malaria, 
my Dyspepsia, Gastritis, Weakening of the Vital Forces, Melancholia, or the dues. VITA NUOVA will positively keep your stomach in 
wick perfect health. It is an exhilarating drink, to be taken with meals or as required, It leaves no depressing reactionary effect ; it is ‘not 
intended solely for ladies, but for overworked merchants, bankers, lawyers, physicians, and all other persons requiring a tonic and 
EY whose digestion is impaired in the slightest degree. VITA NUOVA is absolutely harmless. Can be taken by all with perfect con- 
ith fidence according to directions. Mrs. Ayer only asks a trial, and trusts her reputation will bear her out in the assurance that VITA 


NUOVA is just what she represents it to be, and she will cheerfully refund the price if it proves unsatisfactory to the buyer. Price, 
P. One Dollar per Bottle. 

For sale by all Druggists, Fancy Grocers, and by the Proprietor at retail at 277 Union Square, and 
at wholesale at 39 and 41 Park Place, New York City. 


ian 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER. 
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50 ior the Best $55 Sewing Machine. 
Lhe “ DEMOREST ” 


memes Etas No EBaual! 
$19 5 PAYS for one ‘‘DEMOREST” SEWING MACHINE. with three drawers, drop-leaf and cover, five hemmers, a 
Se 


quilter, tucker, ruffler, braider, binder, one dozen needles, six bobbins, an oil can, two screw-drivers, and an instruc- 
tion book giving such full directions that any lady can run the machine without other help. J/oney refunded if the machine is not as 
represented in every particular. Three machines on one order, $18.50 each. Send money by New York draft or Post Office order, 
Will ship C.O. D. when amount of express or freight accompanies the order. Our world-wide reputation of over forty years’ standing 
assures you that you run ao risk in sending money to us. 











A 
jes 


> DEMOREST 






Warranted for Five Years. 





SSS SA.V ED. 


The ‘‘Demorest” zs perfect in every particular. Money refunded if not as represented. The “Drmorgst” is a high-arm 
machine—size under the arm 84%x534 inches, The shuttle is absolutely se//-threading. The needle is self-setting. No springs to get 
out of order. All bearings are of hardened steel. All parts are interchangeable and adjustable, so when any part wears out, after 
years of use, a new part can be put in its place. We a/ways keep parts to supply as needed, We give a guarantee with each machine 
to refund the money, less the freight, ifnot as represented. If you buy any other first-class machine the agent makes $35.00. Pay 
$19.50 for the “ Dremorest” and you save the agent’s large profit and get a Sewing Machine that will please you better. Don’t let 
dealers talk you out of this. Rememder our reputation and our guarantee. 


DEMOREST FASHION AND SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


1% East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
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9 Million 
worn during the 
past six years. 

This marvelous 
success is due— 

1st—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over all 
other materials, 
as a stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—T>s the 
superior quality, 
shape and work- 
manship of our 
Corsets, com- 





The Flynt Waist or True Corset. 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874; Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 


“umouy 1L39SHOD 4° 


ASIVM SIZILNIIDS 0 Ou} se 
sueisisXkyd yuouiwe Aq passopur Ayjessoaiun sj 


as the most SCIENTIFIC WAIST 
or CORSET known. 





Is universally indorsed by eminent physicians 


No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2 a_low- SY 
necked one, which admits of being high in the back and_low a { 
front. No. 3 is to hae eee our mode of adjusting the * Flynt cy iple HIP 

Hose Support’’ each side of the hip, also the most correct way FIEX!P NURSING ; eC oo 
to apply the waist-bands for the drawers, under and outside HEAITH cm ABDOMINA CORALINE bined with their 
petticoats and dress skirt. No. 4 shows the Flynt Extension a NG eae low prices. 

and Nursing Waist, appreciated by mothers. . No. 5 the — - 

Misses’ Waist with Hose Supports attached. No. 6 how to Avoid cheap imitations made of various 


dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how the warZ 


threads of the fabric cross at right angles in the back, kinds of cord. None are genuine unless 


insuring in every waist THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SHOULDER- ‘a ea 
BRACE EVER CONSTRUCTED. ’ INE 
A full assortment can at all times be found ready made P . DR. WARNER S CORAL 
of the best materials, which are invariably shrumk before 1s printed on inside of steel cover. 
cut, that are warranted to fit as well as ordered work, varying 





in price from $1.50 to $3.00 each. FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
tS" Our ** Manual,” containing 46 pages of reading matter, WARNER BROTHERS, 
relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of Under-dressing, 
mailed free to any physician or lady. 359 Broadway, - = New York City. 





Mrs. O, P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


A. H. Anprews & Co., | LARYNGEAL DROPS. 


Fine Commercial Furniture, | Coughs, Croup, Hoarseness, Whooping-Cough. 


BANK, OFFICE and LIBRARY FITTINGS, : 
jase Office Desks, P. J. HOYT, Homeopathie Pharmaey, 


l¢ 
(200 KINDS,) | 63 FOURTH ST., BROOKLYN, E. D. 














PREPARED AND SOLD BY 








Revolving Chairs, 


Library Tables, | J OSE PH Cl LLOTTS 
Bank Counters, | STEEL PENS | 


Screens and Railings of Best Kiln-Dried Lumber. | GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. | 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., | Nos. 303-404—170-604. 


686 Broapway, N. Y. City. 195 WasasH AveE., CHICAGO. | THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 











CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


THE BRAIN FOOD AND NERVE TONIC. 


Lior 15 years it has been a Standard remedy with all Physicians who treat Nervous or Mental disorders. 


IT IS A CURE FOR NERVOUS DERANGEMENTS AND 
DEBILITY IN OLD OR YOUNG. 


IT SHOULD BH USED AS A SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD. 


‘*To build up worn-out nerves, to banish sleeplessness, neuralgia and sick headache. I have not had a severe headache since I 
began its use; it was my great trouble before.”,—Dr. Gwynn. 

**To amplify bodily and mental power to the present generation, and prove the survival of the fittest to the next.””—BISMARCK. 

‘*To strengthen nervous power. It is the only medical relief I have ever known for an overworked brain.””—GLADsTONE, 

**To make life a pleasure not a daily suffering. I really urge you to put it to the test.”—Miss Emity FarrHFut. 

‘* Everyone speaks well of Vitalizec Phosphites.”— Christian at Work, 


For Sale by Druggists, or sent by mail. $1.00. F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25th St., N. ¥. 
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HAT 
AILS 
YOU? 








Do you feel dull, languid, Jow-spirited, lifeless, and 
indescribably miserable, both physically and men- | 
tally; experience a sense of fullness or bloating | 
after eating, or of “ goneness,’”’ or emptiness of | 
stomach in the morning, tongue coated, bitter or 
bad taste in mouth, irregular appetite, dizziness, 
frequent headaches, blurred eyesight, “floating 
specks” before the eyes, nervous prostration or 
exhaustion, irritability of temper, hot flushes, al- 
ternating with chilly sensations, sharp, biting, tran- 
sient pains here and there, cold feet, drowsiness 
after meals, wakefulness, or disturbed and unre- 
freshing sleep, constant, indescribable feeling of 
dread, or of impending calamity ? 

If you have all, or any considerable number of 
these symptoms, you are suffering from that most 
common of American maladies—Bilious Dyspepsia, 
or Torpid Liver, associated with Dyspepsia, or In- 
digestion. The more complicated your disease has 
become, the greater the number and diversity of 
symptoms. No matter what stage it has reached, 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery will 
subdue it, if taken according to directions for a 
reasonable length of time. If not cured complica- 
tions multiply, and Consumption of the Lungs, 
Skin Diseases, Heart Disease, Rheumatism, Kidney 
Disease, or other grave maladies are quite liable to 
set in, and, sooner or later, induce a fatal termi- 
nation. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
acts powerfully upon the Liver, and through that 
great blood purifying organ, cleanses the system of 
all blood-taints and impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. It is equally efficacious in acting upon the 
Kidneys, and other excretory organs, cleansing, 
strengthening, and healing their diseases. As an 
appetizing, restorative tonic, it promotes digestion, 


OE TCE Sr TE 


strength. In malarial districts, this wonderful 
medicine has gained great celebrity .a curing 
Fever and Ague, Chills and Fever, Dumb Ague, 
and kindred diseases. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 


GURES ALL HUMORS, 


from a common Blotch, or Eruption, to the worst 
Scrofula. Salt-rheum, ‘ Fever-sores,” Scaly or 
Rough Skin, in short, all diseases caused by bad 
blood, are conquered by this powerful, purifying, 
and invigorating medicine. Great Eating Uleers 
rapidly heal under its benign influence. Especially 
has it manifested its potency in curing Tetter, Ec- 
zema, Erysipelas, Boils, Carbuncles, Sore Eyes, 
Scrofulous Sores and Swellings, Hip Joint Disease, 
“White Swellings,’’ Goitre, or Thick Neck, and En- 
larged Glands. Send ten cents in stamps for a large 
Treatise, with colored plates, on Skin Diseases, or 
the same amount for a Treatise on Scrofulous Af- 
fections. 


CONSUMPTION, 


which is Scrofula of the Lun is arrested and 
cured by this remedy, if taken in the earlier stages 
of the disease. From its marvelous power over this 
terribly fatal disease, when first offering this now 
world-famed remedy tothe public, Dr. Pierce thought 
seriously of calling it his “CONSUMPTION CURE,” 
but abandoned that name as too restrictive fora 
medicine which, from its wonderful combination of 
tonic, or strengthening, alterative, or blood-cleans- 
ing anti-bilious, pectoral, and nutritive properties, 
is uncqualed, not only as a_remedy for Consump- 


tion, but for all Chronic Diseases of the 


LIVER, BLOOD, AND LUNGS. 


For Weak Lungs, Optitins of Blood, Shortness of 
Breath, Chronic Nasal Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Severe Coughs, and kindred affections, it is an effi- 
cient remedy. Sold by Druggists, at $1.00, or Six 
Bottles for $5.00. 

("Send ten cents in stamps for Dr. Pierce’s book 
on Consumption. Address, 


World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 


No. 663 Main Street, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 














Reward 


and nutrition, thereby building up both flesh and 
ers. 


& 4 0 is offered by 


the manufacturers of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy, fora case of 
Chronic Nasal Catarrh, which they 
cannot cure, 


SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH.—Dull, heavy 
headache, obstruction of the nasal passages, dis- 
charges falling from the head into the throat, some- 
times profuse, watery, and acrid, at others, thick, 
tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody and putrid; 
the eyes are weak, watery and inflamed; there is 
ringing in the ears, deafness, hacking or coughing 
to clear the throat, expectoration of offensive 
matter, together with scabs from ulcers; the voice 
is changed and has a nasal twang; the breath is 
offensive; smell and taste are impaired; there is a 
sensation of dizziness, with mental depression, a 
hacking cough, and general debility. nly a few 
of the above-named symptoms are likely to be 
present in any one case. Thousands of cases an- 
nually, without manifesting half of the above 
symptoms, result in consumption, and end in the 








grave. No disease is s0 common, more deceptive 
and dangerous, less understood, or more unsuc- | 
cessfully treated by physicians. 

By its mild, soothing, and healing properties, Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy cures the worst cases of | 
Catarrh, “cold in the head, Coryza, and 
Catarrhal Headache. 

Sold by druggists everywhere; 50 cents. ! 


| nation of the remedial power 


4 «THE ORIGINAL 
\evceS LITTLE 


re asawnt 
“MOC Ueparive LIVER 


eUCts PILLS. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ALWAYS ASK 
FOR DR. PIERCE’S PELLETS, OR LITTLE 
SUGAR-COATED PILLS. 


Being entirely vegetable, they operate 
without disturbance to the system, diet, or occu- 
pation. Put up in glass vials, hermetically sealed. 
Always fresh and reliable. As a laxative, ale 
terative, or purgative, these little Pellets give 
the most perfect satisfaction. 


Sick Headache, 


bilious headache, dizzi- 
ness, constipation, bil- 
ious attacks, and all de- 
rangements of the stomach and 
bowels, are promptly relieved 
and permanently cured by the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s_ Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets. In expla- 





of these Pellets over so great a variety of diseases, 
it may truthfully be said that their action upon 
the system is universal, not a gland or tissue es- 
caping their sanative influence. Sold by drug- 
gists, for twenty-five cents a vial. 
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ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Writing, Wrapping, Toilet, “Anti-Rust” and Medicated Papers. 


PRINCIPAL 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Nw York, 
Chicago, 
Boston. 





MANILLA, 
WHITE, 


AND 


COLORED 
Wrapping 





31 Somerset St., 
; Boston, Mass. 
A. P. W. PAPER Co.: 
. Gentlemen: You 
“ Medicated Toilet Pa- 
r” is useful in the 


reatment of Anal dis- 


eases, allaying to 
reat extent the intense 
tching, is a remedy eas- 
ily applied, and a trial is 
convincing of its merits. 
F M. Jonnson, M.D. 
July 1, 1885. 


ERFURATED 





Two 
$1. 


OFFICE, ALBANY, N. 


RINTED PAPER, or that containing 

chemicals incident to the ordinary 

' process of manufacture, is a cause of 

emorrhoids. The “ STANDARD” Brand 

is not medicated, but is entirely free 
from any deleterious substance. 


Deliver One Doz. 1000-Sheet Rolls 
and Nickel Fixture, anywhere in th« 
United States accessible by Express, or 
Rolls and Nickel Fixture for 


wrarPh?- oi LET WAY tl 


¥ 
LONDON: 


British Patent Perfor- 

ated Paper Company, 

Limited, Banner Street, 
St. Luke’s, E. 6. 





ANTI-RUST 
Wrapping 
Paper 


Bright 
Coods. 


PERFECT 


On receipt of $3.00 we 


Papers, 
In Rolls, 


ALL SIZES Tniury {rom 


WEIGHTS, Dames, 


We submit a few extracts from the many letters we receive as to the value of our Medicated Paper. The 
originals may be seen at our office. 


OUR MEDICATED PAPER 
For sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a most successful vehicle 
for emollient and astringent remedies, affording a means of securing 
for chronic cases that regular, persistent treatment, without which 
the advice and remedies of the ablest physicians fail to relieve. 

This paper, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the 
profession, offers a method of treatment free from the inconvenience 
and annoyance attending the use of other remedies. The itching 
type of the disease quickly yields to its influence. 

‘ocket Packet, 10 cents. Eight Packets and Leather Pocket Case 
$1.00. Price per Koil of 1000 Sheets, 50 cents. Two 1000-Sheet Roll: 
and Nickel Fixture, $1.30, Delivered Free anywhere in the United 
States on receipt of price. (Mention American Magazine.) Address, 


Protection 


AGAINST 


AL@any Perrorateo Wrappins Paper C 


rom FEAL AUINGs ONL GU loon cae 
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New Haven, Feb. 1, 1886. 
It is a decided pleasure to find an advertised article possessing 
real merit. I enclose $1 for a further supply, 
3osToNn, May 10, 1885. 
I have been a sufferer for years until relieved by your Medi- 
cated Paper, and would not be without it. 
Corpus Curist1, TEx., July 1, 1885. 
Your Medicated Paper has relieved me so much that I have 
much pleasure in recommending it. 
New York, April 5, 1886. 
From A Puysic1tan.—I am much pleased with your sample of 
Medicated Paper. Please send me eight packages and pocket 
case, for $1 enclosed. 
NewsvurGu, May 17, 1886. 
My physician recommends your Medicated Paper, and | en- 
close $1 for eight packets with pocket case, 


; New York, April, 1885. 
Your Medicated Paper has been used with most gratifying re- 
sult. It isa splendid remedy and has my unqualified endorse- 
ment. Please send two 1,000-sheet rolls. 


_ Gren Fatts, N.Y., April 24, 1886. 
I have never seen anything equal to your Medicated Paper and 
shall always keep a supply. 


: ; , Lisson, D. T., April 30, 1886. 
Your Medicated Paper is a bonanza in my family ; has relieved 
two cases oflong standing. I enclose $1 for two rolls. 


. ? Hupson, O., April 8, 1886. 
Your Medicated Paper is the best article I have seen, and the 
only real medicated paper 


Wayne, NEs., July 18, 1885. 


lenclose draft for which send me Medicated Paper. I want 
your Aledicated, no other. 
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“TOILET SOAP, 
HENCE THE BEST & CHEAPEST. 














The Best for the Complexion—A Balm for the Skin—Economical: it Wears 
to Thinness of a Wafer. 











THE BLUE JAR AND WHITE SPOON. 


FFICERS of the Army and Navy, Chemists, Engineers, Physicians, Prominent 
Actors and Artists, Ministers of the Gospel, Railway Magnates, Judges, Sena- 
tors, Professors of Dental Colleges, Bankers and Merchants, notable Ladies, and 
refined people everywhere have been pleased not only with the snowy-white creamy 
Zonweiss, but the beautiful blue jar containing it, and its little white spoon for 
putting it on the brush, 


LONWEISS IS MADE FROM NEW MATFRIALS. 
THERE'S NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE WORLD. 


The last letter received relating to Zonweiss is from 


Hon. CHARLES P. JOHNSON, Ex Lt.-Gov. of Missouri. He writes as follows: 


St. Louis, April 26th. 
Gentlemen: With regard to your Zonweiss, I find that it cleanses the teeth thor- 
oughly, is easy of application, has a delicate and pleasant flavor, leaves no after taste, 
and is in every way very acceptable. Very respectfully, CHARLES P, JOHNSON. 


Zonweiss can be obtained of Druggists, or will be sent by MAIL on receipt of 35 cents, 
By JOHNSON & JOHNSON, Operative Chemists, 23 Cedar Street, N. Y. 
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‘DECKER Bem 


Breakfast Cocoa. 
BROTHERS’ 


Warranted absolutely x ure 


nian, from which the exc [ of 
Incomparable in Tone, Action, 













Oil has been remoyed. It has three 

times the strength of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 

and is therefore far more economi- 

cal, costing less than one cent @ ‘ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 

} strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for invalits as 

Ai well as for persons in health, 

" * Sold by Grocers everywhero, 


HE BAKER & E0., Dorchester, Mass, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARMS , 1878, 
BAKER'S 


» Valli Chocolate, 


Ake all our cho 














Design and Durability. 


Drei cas cheat hee 5 ed 
* \\ consists of a Buperior qiuuity of 
33 Union Square A} re vant ss, rv 
‘bh t } , , 
: - \\ pure vanilla bean.  Sgrved as a, 
| " 5 | drink, cr catia dry as conf 


4 tionery, it is acd ious aricle 
pand is Bight; recommendol by 


N E Ww YO R K. Sold by Grocers everywhere, 
i W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 








Are You avian 
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IPE. INSURANCE? 


STORSpay 4fogn 













































; 
If so, you wiil find the Renewable Term Policy Ii & 
of the 
+? 
Provident Savings : 
. . 9 
: ; Life A nce Societ 
if, “= ALMOST AS, PALATABLE He ASSUFANCE Society 
ae ¥ AS Mil MILK. 
li The oil is g0 disguised that OF NEW YORK 
_ the thost delicate stomach j Ps 
. can take it withoue 3 
the slightest N SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary, > ois 
* ~° Jepugnance. Se a, he 
- Remarkable as a to be the safest, the cheapest, and the fairest ol <i watt 
FLESH PRODUCER.’ Py tainable. Avoids the unnecessar ily high cost ol ul im Batt 
- Persons gain rapidly 4 Iyvel premiums and the uncertainty and insecurity 5 % BEEe 
while taking it. : of assessment insurance. mE eat t 
TT's womens at ‘ . . ee wr Pee 
Ts “noen 8097 by numerous Physicians in the Net cost for 710,000, payable in case of death, = nae 
United States and many fo oreig n countries to be ike wags for the year 1856 : ™ 5 ee 1) 2 
FINEST and BEST prepa: ition of its class. P : ra Be 
‘ PONS cece gates . only $96 40 wEBE 
FOR 3 R ‘cc = . 2: z 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL Nt Lt Ae a 8: 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 43---++- . I12 So ; ni 
‘ CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS, ss TID Fer. a is 135 ©0 Smee 
For Sale “ e 
by all Draggists. om & BOWNE, New York, ea- Send for Prospectus containing full information. \ 
Re SAT Causes 
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PIANO G Unequalled in TONE? TOUCTI, WORK 
MANSHIP and DURABILITY. 
WwAREROOMS—112 Fifth Ave., New York; 204 and 206 Balti- 


more Street, Baltimore; Washingfon Branch, 817 Market Space. 


. PRESS OF EXCHANGE PRINTING CO., 33 WATER STREET, N. Y 
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